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PREFACE 


When Alphonse Mingana came from the Middle East to Wood- 
brooke College, one of the Federation of the Selly Oak Colleges, he 
laid the foundations in Selly Oak of a continuing interest in Islam 
and Christianity in the Arab world. After a short stay at the begin- 
ning of the first world war, Mingana spent many years working in 
the John Rylands Library at the University of Manchester, but in 
1932 returned permanently to Woodbrooke. 1 

In Selly Oak, Alphonse Mingana had intrigued Dr Edward Cad- 
bury who was taking a very lively interest in the development of the 
Colleges as a place of adult education and scholarship. Already while 
he was in Manchester Mingana found himself returning to the Mid- 
dle East to buy manuscripts for Dr Cadbury. In 1932 a new library 
was built to house the manuscripts. By the time the collection was 
completed, it numbered almost 2000 Syriac Christian and about the 
same number of Arabic Islamic texts, as well as some Christian 
Arabic texts. Around this collection Mingana continued researching 
and teaching. 

Mingana died in 1937 and was succeeded in his post by Dr John 
Sweetman who continued the study of texts, writing the multi- 
volume Islam and Christian Theology . 2 The dimension of Christian- 
Muslim relations was strengthened when Dr John Taylor became 
the Selly Oak Colleges’ lecturer in Islam, but the focus moved 
sharply away from the Mingana tradition into the contemporary 
world and more especially the growing presence of Muslim commu- 
nities in Britain and the rest of western Europe. Christian-Muslim 
dialogue became the central theme, and this was continued by Dr 
David Kerr when Dr Taylor moved to Geneva to take up the new 
post on dialogue with Islam at the World Council of Churches in 
1973. As Europeans began to become aware of Muslims among 
them as well as the ever more obvious self-assertion of the Muslim 


1 For a brief biography of Mingana, see Samir Khalil Samir, Alphonse Mingana , 
1878-1937 \ and his contribution to early Christian-Muslim studies, Occasional Paper 
no. 7, Birmingham: Selly Oak Colleges, 1990. 

2 J.W. Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology , 2 vols. in 4 parts, London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1945-67. 
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world, the Selly Oak Colleges decided to establish a new centre 
around the old lectureship. Following the recommendation of a con- 
ference of Muslim and Christian scholars held in Selly Oak, the 
Centre for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations was 
established in 1976. Its agenda was very much that of the contem- 
porary world and particularly the European scene. It soon expanded 
to half a dozen academic staff and in the process widened its interests 
also to cover Africa, the Middle East and South and South East 
Asia. The Centre developed a growing postgraduate programme 
drawing students from all over the world and got involved in consul- 
tations, conferences and training programmes around Europe and 
other parts of the world. Dr Kerr moved to Hartford Seminary, 
Connecticut, in 1988. 

The Mingana tradition was not so much forgotten as lying dor- 
mant, waiting for an opportunity and resources to be resumed. That 
occasion came in 1989-90, when Fr Samir Khalil Samir spent six 
months attached to the Centre as a William Paton Fellow. Fr Samir 
had for many years been engaged in reviving the study of Christian 
theology expressed in Arabic in a Muslim context. At the Centre we 
seized the opportunity thus offered us to hold a symposium based on 
the tradition of Mingana and represented in the manuscript collec- 
tion. Fr Samir suggested the theme of Christian Arabic apologetics 
during the Abbasid period. He was also the key to the selection of 
contributors. The symposium met 24-28 May 1990 in Alphonse 
Mingana’ s first residence in Selly Oak: Woodbrooke College. 

All the papers of the symposium have been brought together in 
this volume with the exception of one: technical reasons prevented 
us from including Dr Hubert Kaufhold’s “Kurze westsyrisch- 
garsunische Parallelen zur 3. ‘Sitzung’ des Elias von Nisibis”. 

The theme of the symposium and of this volume is one of both 
historical and contemporary significance. As a vernacular language 
Arabic was well-established in parts of Syria and Mesopotamia by 
the beginning of the 7th century CE, but the literary languages 
throughout the region, the languages in which religious thought and 
dogma were expressed, were the older ones of particular church 
hierarchies, such as Syriac, or those associated with the politically 
dominant elite, primarily Greek, itself also a church language. Only 
with the advent of Islam did Arabic become a literary language of 
significance, and then clearly associated with the new rulers and 
their new religion. A predominantly Christian population, now 
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under Muslim Arab rule, had to rely on its scholars and priests to 
help it find its role in this new state of affairs. 

It was a situation of complexities and ambiguities. Much of 
Middle Eastern Christianity had been condemned as heresy by the 
former Byzantine rulers, something for which the Copts particularly 
had suffered. There seems to have been a generally widespread wel- 
come at the ‘liberation’ from the Byzantine yoke, but the welcome 
did not last beyond a couple of generations, as a process of arabiza- 
tion and islamization took hold. Churchmen who had previously 
been at home in their traditional scholarly and liturgical languages 
now had to master a new language, one whose theological para- 
digms had been cast crucially in the mould of the Arabic of the 
Qur’an and whose subsequent literary development had been 
formed by Muslim needs. These needs arose both from internal de- 
bates and conflicts and from encounter with the populations into 
which Islam so suddenly and massively expanded during the 7th and 
8th centuries— but whatever the motivations the agenda was set by 
Muslim needs. 

Christians could respond by adopting Arabic as their literary 
medium in several different ways. They could use ‘Muslim’ Arabic 
with the risk of thereby ‘islamizing’ the particularities of Christian 
faith and teaching. They could continue to think and write in their 
traditional literary languages and produce more or less mechanical 
translations into Arabic, with the concomitant risks of losing essen- 
tial meanings in some instances and producing caricatures of mean- 
ings in others. Or they could become participants in a multireligious 
intellectual Arabic world, where their contributions were always 
open to being marginalized in the one sphere by the Muslim control 
of political power and patronage and in the other by being distanced 
from the broad congregations of the church. 

Authors in the present volume confirm and expand on the role of 
the philosophical contributions representing this third way; see the 
contributions of Mark Swanson, Emilio Platti, and Harald Suer- 
mann. But in the process, we also see how closely linked are the cir- 
cumstances of such well-known writers as Theodore Abu Qurrah, 
Yahya ibn c AdI, and Abu Ra^itah with the wider political, social and 
cultural circumstances of their times, in particular in the papers by 
Sidney Griffith and Abdelmajid Charfi. For a time this way seems 
to have been the most successful, but ultimately the possibility of the 
marginalization of their proponents from both their circles of refer- 
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ence — their Christian hinterland and their Muslim colleagues — 
became reality. This trend was reinforced by a general marginaliza- 
tion of philosophy as a medium of religious thinking in Sunni Islam. 
However, the trend was not as thorough in Spain as elsewhere, and 
the more inclusive intellectual atmosphere there contributed to the 
rather longer-lasting Arabic Christian literature surveyed by P.Sj. 
van Koningsveld. 

The possibility of producing an ‘indigenously' Arabic form of 
Christian expression is explored in the paper by Samir Khalil Samir, 
but we also see another form of indigenization explored by Johannes 
den Heijer, here cultural and political rather than linguistic. The 
greater success of the latter may have something to do with its Coptic 
milieu, the theme for the second symposium planned for 1994. Cer- 
tainly one of the features of Arab Christianity over the subsequent 
centuries till today has been its insistence on retaining distinguishing 
linguistic features to set it apart from the Islamic environment. This 
need probably accounts for the failure of the fascinating experiment 
of Fr Samir's anonymous author. 

Of course, the interaction was not only one-way. As has been sug- 
gested above, at the intellectual level the idioms and frameworks of 
reference were clearly dominated by Muslim priorities. At the popu- 
lar level, on the other hand, the situation may very well have been 
the reverse. The circumstances of a mainly Christian population 
gradually becoming Muslim through social and cultural processes 
meant that much of popular culture for a long time must have re- 
tained strong elements of Christian heritage, albeit itself of the 
popular kind. One of the few surviving sources of this phenomenon 
are the many apocryphal Jesus ‘ hadif discussed by Tarif Khalidi. 

It is beyond the scope of this volume to explore the contemporary 
significance of these early Christian-Muslim interactions. Certain- 
ly, they have contributed immensely to constructing sets of mutual 
stereotypes which are easily and repeatedly mobilized in local and 
regional conflicts in the present. Hugh Goddard's paper illustrates 
very well the way in which such stereotypical views have been locked 
into misunderstandings and caricatures constructed under the im- 
pression of the circumstances and needs of a particular time and 
place. 

On the other hand it would also seem reasonable to suggest that 
the experience of Christian encounter with Islam represented in the 
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papers in this volume is one which modern western Christianity 
could benefit from taking seriously. 


********** 


The Centre must record its gratitude to a number of bodies which 
made the symposium possible: to Woodbrooke College for its im- 
maculate hospitality, to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham for visiting 
and welcoming the symposium to the city, to the British Society for 
Middle East Studies (BRISMES) for giving the symposium its spon- 
sorship; to the British Council in Tunis, the British Academy, the 
trustees of the Mingana Fund, and the Awards Committee of the 
Selly Oak Colleges, all of which gave financial support; to the staff 
of the Selly Oak Colleges Library who put on an exhibition, 
described in this volume by Lucy- Anne Hunt, and gave enthusiastic 
help to the many visiting scholars. 

The editors of this volume are indebted to Carol Bebawi who gave 
of her time to do some of the copy editing, to Ceri Greeves who 
struggled with the wordprocessing, to the authors for waiting so 
quietly to see their papers appear, and to the colleagues at the pub- 
lishers in Leiden first for agreeing to publish this volume but most 
of all for their patience at times when they must have been wonder- 
ing whether they were ever going to see the volume realized. The 
final editing of the text was done by myself, so Fr Samir must not 
be blamed for any shortcomings on that account. 

One final point: during the symposium Fr Samir gave a public 
lecture on the life and work of Alphonse Mingana. 3 In his conclu- 
sion he challenged the Centre and the Selly Oak Colleges to revive 
the Mingana tradition of academic involvement in Christian Arabic 
studies. We have responded to this challenge in three ways. The 
Selly Oak Colleges' Library has embarked on a conservation and 
preservation programme for the manuscript collection. The Sympo- 
sium in 1990 hopefully called itself the “First Mingana Symposium 
on Arab Christianity and Islam"; preparations are in hand for the 
second symposium, to be held in 1994 on the theme of “Coptic 
Arabic Christianity before the Ottomans: Texts and Contexts". 
And in September 1993, the Centre staff has been joined by Dr 


3 Cf. Khalil, op.cit. 
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Da Vl d Thomas, a scholar of Christian-Muslim theological debate 
during the early Abbasid period . 4 8 

Jorgen S. Nielsen 
Director 

0fISlanl “ d Muslim Relations 

Birmingham, UK. 


L 4 See D . av »d Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic in 
bridge University Press, 1992. 
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FAITH AND REASON IN CHRISTIAN KALAM: 
THEODORE ABU QURRAH ON DISCERNING 
THE TRUE RELIGION 


Sidney H. Griffith 


The first Abbasid century or so was the period in the history of 
Islamic religious thought which saw the definitive development of 
the Him al-kalam, the intellectual discipline that is devoted to the rea- 
soned justification of the truths of the divine revelation and to the 
exploration of the implications of revealed truth for human thought 
in general. 1 The eighty-some years between the reigns of the 
caliphs al-Mahdl (775-785) and al-Mutawakkil (847-861) were espe- 
cially fruitful in this regard, marking the period within which reli- 
gious debate reached such a pitch that finally al-Mutawakkil called 
a halt to the public scholastic disputations that his earlier predeces- 
sor, al-Ma 5 mun (813-833), had notably encouraged, on the grounds 
that they were disruptive of the good order of society . Early in his 
reign (848), al-Mutawakkil put an end to the inquisition ( al-mihnah ) 
which al-Ma 3 * mun had instituted to ensure the dominance of the ra- 
tionalistically inclined Mu c tazilites in the religious establishment. 2 
Nevertheless, from this period even the casual reader of Islamic in- 
tellectual history now readily recognizes the names of prominent 
figures in the Mu c tazilah movement, and their powerful adver- 
saries, the followers of the redoubtable Ahmad ibn H an bal (d. 
855). 3 The seldom told story of this period, however, is the partici- 


1 There is as yet no completely satisfactory general history of the growth and 
development of the Islamic c ilm al-kalam. See W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative 
Period of Islamic Thought (Edinburgh, 1973); idem. Islamic Philosophy and Theology: An 
Extended Survey (2nd ed. Edinburgh, 1985); J. van Ess, Anfdnge mushmischer Theologie; 
zwei antiqadaritische Traktate aus dem ersten Jahrhundert der Higra (Beirut, 1977), 
M. Cook, Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-Critical Study (Cambridge, 1981), 
R. Caspar, Traite de theologie musulmane, I (Rome, 1987). 

2 See Watt, The Formative Period , pp. 256-271. 

3 gee J Van Ess, “Une lecture a rebours de l’histoire du mu c tazilisme,” Revue 
des etudes islamiques, 46 (1978), pp. 163-240; 47 (1979), pp. 19-69; G. Makdisi 

“L’islam hanbalisant,” Revue des etudes islamiques , 42 (1974), pp. 211-244, 43 

(1975), pp. 45-76. 
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pation of Christian mutakallimun in an intellectual enterprise similar 
to the one mounted by the early Muslim practitioners of c ilm al - 
kalam , with whom Christian thinkers sometimes took issue, even in 
public debate. It was the public aspect of these controversies, and the 
high profile of non-Muslims in public disputes that aroused opposi- 
tion and caused al-Mutawakkil to put an end to them . * * * 4 He even 
demanded a rigorous application of the strictures against the high 
social profile of dimmls in public life . 5 Al-Mutawakkil ’s reign, 
therefore, with the abolition of the mthnah and the reinvigoration of 
the application of the stipulations of the ‘Covenant of c Umar,’ pro- 
vides a handy marker for the end of the first period in the history 
of kalam , for Muslims and Christians alike . 6 

One has every reason to believe that the Islamic Him al-kalam origi- 
nally grew out of the early participation of Muslims in the styles of 
scholarly discussion Christian academicians and intellectuals em- 
ployed in the Greco-Syrian milieux of the Christian centres of learn- 
ing in the oriental patriarchates . 7 At first, apologetics and polemics 
were the business of the Muslim mutakallimun , 8 Gradually, in tan- 
dem with the contemporary introduction and translation of original- 
ly Greek logical and philosophical works into Arabic, which spurred 
the development of philosophy in Islam , 9 Muslim mutakallimun, 
pursuing the path of religious inquiry, built the science of kalam into 


,. * j e . e ’ 5 S;.’ the complaints of al-Jahiz in his “Refutation of Christians,” pub- 
1926) m ^ Fmkei ( ed ')’ Three Essa y s Abu c Othman c Amr Ibn Bahr al-Jahiz (Cairo, 

. * Fie y> Chretiens synaques sous les Abbasstdes, surtout a Bagdad (749-1258) 

0 CSCO , vol. 420; Louvain, 1980), pp. 83-105. y 

PVr 6 <C ° V ^ nant , ° f <Umar ’ see A S - T ri«on, The Caliphs and their Non- 
Muslim, Subjects; a Critical Study of the Covenant of c Umar (Oxford, 1930); A. Fattal Le 
statut legal des non-musulmans en pays d* Islam (Beirut, 1958). 

i- Va T, Ess ’ “ Dis Putationspraxis in der islamischen Theologie, eine vor- 

lauhge Skizze, Revue des etudes islamiques , 44 (1976), pp. 23-60; M.A. Cook, “The 

Kal * m ’ ’ Bu ^ etln of the School of Oriental and African Studies , 43 (1980) 
pp. 32-43. v '* 

8 See L Gardet, “Quelques reflexions sur la place du Him al-kaldm dans les 

saences religieuses musulmanes,” in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic Studies in 
Honour of Hamilton A. R. Gibb (Cambridge, 1865), pp. 258-269; S. Pines, “A Note 
° n a ?o Far !;; leaning of Term Mutakallimun ,” Israel Oriental Studies, 1 (1971) 

PF .ui*r : 2 f°- Look , for the forthcoming study by Richard C. Martin, “Warring 
R ‘tuals of Religious Discourse in the Classical Period of Islam, A D 

ooiMlOO . 


1 - dl-, D G “ tas ’ “Paul the Persian on the Classification of the Parts of Aristo- 
MOtm l° s °P h y: a MUestone between Alexandria and Bagdad,” Der Islam, 60 
(lyBJ), pp. 231-267. 
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a formidable intellectual discipline, largely on the basis of the scho- 
larly accomplishments of grammarians and grammatical theo- 
rists . 10 * * In due course Him al-kalam, in the works of its classic practi- 
tioners, became what one modern commentator, Richard M. 
Frank, described simply as “formal or speculative reasoning” in 
religion, translating the phrase itself into English with the expres- 
sion, “the speculative science.” It is “a rational and conceptual and 
logically regulated mode of discourse,” Frank goes on to say, in 
which “all of the primary doctrines are held to be rationally demon- 
strable on the basis of universally acceptable assumptions and prin- 
cipled. . . . The mutakallimun conceived their own discipline as an 
autonomous and critically rational metaphysics.” Frank concludes 
that “ Kalam in its way claimed to be the judge of the value not only 
of all religious discourse but also of all theoretical discourse, includ- 
ing that of falsafa .” 11 

Christian mutakallimun by way of contrast were apologists. For 
them, kalam was principally a method of intellectually commending 
the credibility of Christian doctrines in response to objections com- 
ing largely from Muslims. The topical outlines of all the early Chris- 
tian tracts in Arabic clearly show that the religious concerns of Mus- 
lims set the agenda. The principal topics were always the unity of 
the one creator God, the Trinity of persons (or hypostases ) in the one 
God, and the Incarnation of God the Word. The Qur^an itself sets 
this agenda, and the Christian apologists often quoted a telling 
phrase or two from it in the course of their arguments. Secondary 
topics for discussion were a selection of issues stemming from Chris- 


10 See R.M. Frank, Beings and Their Attributes; the Teaching of the Basrian School of 
the MuHazila in the Classical Period (Albany, N.Y., 1978). On the relationship of 
philosophy and logic on the one hand, and of Arabic grammar on the other, in the 
history of Islamic thought, see D.S. Margoliouth, “The Discussion between Abu 
Bishr Matta and Abu SaTd al-Sirafi on the Merits of Logic and Grammar, "Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, pp. 79-129; M. Mahdi, “Language and Logic in 
Classical Islam, ” in G.E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Bogie in Islamic Culture (Wies- 
baden, 1970), pp. 51-83; G. Endress, “The Debate between Arabic Grammar and 
Greek Logic in Classical Islamic Thought,” Journal for the History of Arabic Science 
(Aleppo), 1 (1977), pp. 320-322 (English summary), pp. 339-351 (Arabic); 2 
(1978), pp. 181-192 (Arabic). 

11 Richard M. Frank, “The Science of Kalam”, a privately circulated research 
paper, soon to be published. See also R.M. Frank, “Al-Ash 3 ari’s ‘Kitab al-Hathth 
C alal-Bahth’,” Melanges de Tlnstitut Dominicain d’Etudes Orientates, 18 (1988), esp pp. 
103-122! For a discussion of the formalities of the fully developed kalam see J. Van 
Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des c Adudaddin al-Ici (Wiesbaden, 1966). 
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tian life and practice in which there was some matter requiring 
justification in Muslim eyes. Such issues were: the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, the integrity of the Holy Scriptures, the 
veneration of the cross or the holy icons, the practice of facing east 
to pray, the preservation of the relics of the martyrs, and a number 
of other similar matters. The Christian kalam tracts addressed them- 
selves to one, two, or all of these topics depending on the scope and 
purpose of each work. Most of the major Christian writers in the 
early Abbasid period, men such as Theodore Abu Qurrah, Habib 
ibn Hidmah Abu Ra^itah and c Ammar al-Basri wrote general apolo- 
getic pamphlets, including both the principal and the secondary 
topics. 12 Their methods of argumentation were parallel, mutatis 
mutandis , to the style of the discourse one may find in contemporary 
Muslim kalam texts. One supposes that the purpose of the Christian 
writers was primarily to justify the Christian faith in Christian eyes, 
in response to objections coming ultimately from the Muslim com- 
munity, in the very Arabic idiom that on Muslim tongues seemed 
to call it into question. 13 

In the early Abbasid period the Christian apologetic campaign in 
Arabic also included a collection of dispute texts, either in the form 
of a report of a debate between a Christian and a Muslim and others, 
such as the one involving Abraham of Tiberias in Jerusalem around 
the year 820, 14 or in the form of an exchange of letters between 
Christian and Muslim protagonists, such as the al-*Hashimi/al-KindI 
correspondence, 15 and the exchanges between Ibn al-Munajjim, 


12 On these early writers and the topics in their apologetic works see S.H. 
Griffith, “The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah (c. 750-c. 820 
A.D.); a Methodological, Comparative Study in Christian Arabic Literature,’ ’ 
(Ph.D dissertation, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.; Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, 1978); idem, “Habib ibn Hidmah Abu 
Ra 5 itah, a Christian mutakallimun of the First Abbasid Century,” Oriens Christianus , 
64(1980), pp. 161-201; idem, “ c Ammar al-Basri’s Kitab al-Burhan: Christian Kalam 
in the First Abbasid Century,” Le Museon, 96 (1983), pp. 145-181. 

13 On this purpose of the Christian kalam texts, see S.H. Griffith, “The First 
Christian Summa Theologiae in Arabic: Christian Kalam in Ninth Century Pales- 
tine,” in R.J. Bikhazi and M. Gervers (eds.), Conversion and Continuity: Indigenous 
Christian Communities in Islamic Lands, Eighth to Eighteenth Centuries (Toronto; Pontifi- 
cal Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1991), pp. 15-31. 

14 See G.B. Marcuzzo, Le Dialogue d\ Abraham de Tiberiade avec c Abd al-Rahman al- 
Hasimi a Jerusalem vers 820 (Rome, 1986). 

15 See Armand Abel, “L’apologie d’al-Kindi et sa place dans la polemique 
islamo-chretienne,” Atti della Accademica Nazionale dei Lincei , 361 (1963), pp. 501- 
523. A new edition of the Arabic text, together with a French translation, is avail- 
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Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Qusta ibn Luqa. 16 There are also dispute 
texts in which the Christian mutakallim appears at the caliph’s court, 
defending his faith in response to questions posed by the caliph him- 
self, or on his behalf. Such are the accounts of the patriarch Timothy 
I at the court of al-Mahdl, and of Theodore Abu Qurrah before al- 
Ma^mun. 17 

The point here is not to provide a comprehensive list of Christian 
Arab kalam texts in the early Abbasid period, but to call attention to 
their existence and to the varied forms of the Christian kalam already 
available in this formative period of Arabic thought in the world of 
Islam. In this milieu Christian religious thinking found an opportu- 
nity for a development of doctrine that went beyond the initially 
apologetic mode in which it was rooted. Christian mutakallimun actu- 
ally adopted a way of presenting the traditional teachings of the 
church in an Arabic idiom conditioned by the Islamic frame of refer- 
ence in the midst of which they lived. In other words, Christian kal- 
am was an exercise in what modern day commentators might call 
‘inculturation’, a process in which the doctrinal development con- 
sisted in the exploration of new dimensions of Christian truth, when 
that truth was considered from a hitherto unavailable or unexploited 
frame of reference. To appreciate the development, one must take 
both poles of reference into account, the Christian and the Islamic. 

Commentators often seem to miss the full significance of the bipo- 
lar reference of the vocabulary and of the structure of the arguments 
one finds in early Christian kalam texts in Arabic. As a result of this 
lapse of attention, scholars have also often seemed to suggest that the 
apologetic writers intended simply to translate a traditionally Greek 
or Syriac statement of the faith into Arabic, without allowing any 


able in Georges Tartar, “Dialogue islamo-chretien sous le calife al-Ma^mun 
(813-834), les epitres d’al-Hashiml et d’al-Kindi” (2 vols., Ph.D. Thesis, Stras- 
bourg, 1977; Combs-la-Ville, France: Centre Evangelique de Temoignage et de 
Dialogue, 1982). 

16 See Kh. Samir and P. Nwyia, Une Correspondence islamo-chretienne entre Ibn al- 
Munajjim, Hunayn ibn Ishaq et Qusta ibn Luqa (Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 40, fasc.4, 
no. 185; Brepols: Turnhout, Belgium, 1981). 

17 See Hans Putman, L’eglise etVislam sous Timothee I (Beirut, 1975); R. Caspar, 
“Les versions arabes du dialogue entre le Catholicos Timothee I et la calife al- 
Mahdl”, Islamochristiana , 3 (1977), pp. 107-175. Father Ignace Dick is at work on 
an edition of the Arabic text of the Abu Qurrah/ al-Ma^mun dispute texts. In the 
meantime, see G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur (vol. II, Studi e 
Testi, 133; Vatican City, 1947), pp. 21f. 
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definitive significance at all to those nuances of the terms they em- 
ployed which suggested an Islamic or Quranic view of the matter 
at hand. 18 The result of this approach is to allow the traditional 
Greek (or Syriac) definitions of terms totally to control one’s under- 
standing of what an Arabic writer has said. And it has the further 
consequence of blinding the modern reader to any view of the com- 
mon ground to which the writer was appealing in his effort to com- 
mend the truth of Christianity to speakers of Arabic whose very 
vocabulary, especially in the religious lexicon, was already condi- 
tioned by the Qur D an and the thriving culture of the Muslims. 

In this connection one must remember that the primary audience 
for Christian apologetics in Arabic were the members of the Chris- 
tian communities themselves. The purpose would in all likelihood 
have been to prevent conversion to Islam and to show that Chris- 
tians could answer Muslim challenges to their beliefs, rather than to 
convert Muslims to Christianity. To achieve this purpose the apolo- 
getic tracts would have had to carry conviction in the same terms in 
which Christian doctrines and practices were being challenged. 

To give point to these general statements about Christian apolo- 
getic texts in Arabic, the purpose of the present communication is 
to study a single text from the earliest period of Christian kaldm , 
Theodore Abu Qurrah’s tract “On the Existence of the Creator and 
True Religion.’ In addition one hopes the study will comple- 
ment some earlier work done by the present writer on the general 
theme of comparing religions as a topic in Christian apologetics in 
the Islamic milieu, 10 as well as to afford the opportunity for a few 
reflections on the role of reason in justifying faith, according to 
thinkers in the first generation of Christian mutakallimun. 

Among Christians the Melkite scholar and controversialist Theo- 
dore Abu Qurrah (c. 750 -c. 825), probably an Edessan by birth, 
sometime monk of Mar Sabas monastery in the Judaean desert, and 
for a short period of time the bishop of Harran (705-812 A.D.) in 
Mesopotamia, was the earliest person whose name we know to write 
original theological works in Arabic. 20 As for documentary evi- 


18 In this regard see, e.g., the terminological studies of Rachid Haddad, La 
Tnmte divine chez les theologiens arabes (750-1050) (Paris, 1985). 

^ Comparative Religion in the Apologetics of the First 

Christian Arabic Theologians,” Proceedings of the PMR Conference , 4 (1979), pp. 63- 

20 See I. Dick, “Un Continuateur arabe de Saint Jean Damascene, Theodore 
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dence from the Christian Arabic manuscripts preserved at Sinai for 
earlier works, one finds reference to the use of the language by 
monastic writers as early as 772 A.D. , and perhaps as early as the 
740s. 21 But for all practical purposes at the moment, Abu Qurrah 
ably represents the earliest generation of Christian mutakallimun. 

Abu Qurrah was known beyond the confines of his own Melkite 
confessional community. Abu Ra^ah, for example, complained 
about what he regarded as Abu Qurrah’s sophistries in the mutual 
attempts to win the allegiance of an Armenian prince. 22 And there 
is the record in the Fihrist of the Muslim bio-bibliographer Ibn al- 
Nadim to testify that the Mu c tazilite writer of Baghdad, c Isa ibn 
Sabih al-Murdar once wrote a book “Against Abu Qurrah, the 
Christian.” 23 These two testimonies, plus the ample evidence of 
the so far unpublished accounts of Abu Qurrah’s debates at the 
court of the caliph al-Ma^mun, not to mention the evidence of the 
published works of Abu Qurrah in Arabic and Greek, 24 all serve to 


Abuqurra, eveque melkite de Harran; la personne et son milieu,” Proche-Orient 
Chretien , 12 (1962), pp. 209-223, 319-332; 13 (1963), pp. 114-129. 

21 See the discussion of the MS, in which the year 772 appears as the date for 
the Arabic translation of the story of the Sinai martyrs, in S.H. Griffith, “The 
Arabic Account of c Abd al-Masih an-Najranl al-Ghassam”, Le Museon , 98 (1985), 
pp. 337ff. Actually another Sinai MS may carry an even earlier date. It is Sinai 
Arabic MS 154 (Kamil, 111), which in addition to an Arabic version of the Acts 
and the seven Catholic Epistles includes an original theological work in Arabic in 
defence of the doctrine of the Trinity. See Margaret Dunlop Gibson (ed.), An Arabic 
Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles , . . . with a Treatise ‘On 
the Triune Nature of GotT (Studia Sinaitica, no VII; Cambridge, 1899). The treatise, 
as published, is incomplete. A new edition, with new information regarding the 
date of the MS, will appear under the direction of Father Khalil Samir S.J., from 
Rome’s Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies. 

22 See G. Graf (ed. and trans.), Die Schriften des Jacobiten Habib Ibn Hidma Abu 
Ra?ita (CSCO, vols. 130 and 131; Louvain, 1951), vol. 130, p. 73. 

23 See Bayard Dodge (ed. and trans.), The Fihrist of al-Nadim ; a Tenth-Century 
Survey of Muslim Culture (2 vols.; New York, 1970), vol. I, p. 394. See J. Van Ess, 
“Eine Predigt des Mu c taziliten Murdar,” BulUtin d* etudes orientales , 30 (1978), pp. 
307-318. 

24 The published works of Abu Qurrah in Arabic are; I. Arendzen, TheodoriAbu 
Kuna de Cultu Imaginum Libellus e Codice Arabico nunc Primum Editus Latine Versus Illus- 
tratus (Bonn, 1897); C. Bacha, Le oeuvres arabes de Theodore Abou-Kuna, fveque d’Haran 
(Beirut, 1904); idem, Un traite des oeuvres arabes de Theodore Abou-Kuna, eveque de Haran 
(Tripoli, Syria and Rome, 1905); G. Graf, Die arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abu 
Quna, Bischofs von Harran (ca. 740-820) (Forschungen zur christlichen Literatur- 
und Dogmengeschichte, Band X, Heft 3/4; Paderborn, 1910); L. Cheikho, 
“Mlmar li Tadurus Abi Qurrah fi Wugud al-Haliq wa d-Dln al-Qawim,” al- 
Machriq , 15 (1912), pp. 757-774; 825-842; G. Graf, Des Theodor Abu Kuna Traktat 
uber den Schbpfer und die wahre Religion (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic des 
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attest to the high public profile he enjoyed as a religious controver- 
sialist in his own lifetime. More than three and a half centuries after 
his death, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, Michael I (d. 1199), 
recorded the memory of Abu Qurrah preserved in the Syrian Ortho- 
dox Church that because he was a sophist, and engaged in dialec- 
tics with the pagans ( hanpe , i.e., the Muslims) and knew the Saracen 
language, he was an object of wonder to the simple folk.” 25 So one 
may safely conclude, that among the Arabophone Christian writers 
of the first century of Christian theology in Arabic, Theodore Abu 
Qurrah was truly a mutakallim, one of whom not only his fellow 
Christians took notice, but one whom even the Muslim mutakallimun 
took the trouble to refute. 

Theodore Abu Qurrah’s ‘‘Treatise on the Existence of the Crea- 
tor and the True Religion,” as its modern editors have called the 
work, 2 ® offers the reader a busy apologist’s rule of thumb, a ration- 
alist s stratagem for discerning the true religion; it features an origi- 
nal scheme for presenting descriptions of the nine religious commu- 
nities whose doctrines the author thinks his contemporaries might be 
expected to recognize; it argues in favour of Christianity’s claim to 
be the only one of these nine religious communities whose history 
and doctrines warrant acceptance as fulfilling all the conditions set 
out in the tract for discerning the true religion. One may con- 


Mittelalters. Texte und Untersuchungen, Band XIV, Heft 1; Munster, Westpha- 
lia, 1913); I. Dick, “Deux ecrits inedits de Theodore Abuqurra,” Le Museon 72 
(1959), pp. 53-67); S.H. Griffith, “Some Unpublished Arabic Sayings attributed 
to Theodore Abu Qurrah,” Le Museon, 92 (1979), pp. 29-35; I. Dick, Theodore Abu- 
<]u rra , Traite de l existence du Createur et de la vraie religion ; introduction et texte critique 
(Patrimoine Arabe Chretien, 3; Jounieh and Rome, 1982); idem, Theodore Abu- 
qurra, Traite du culte des icones; introduction et texte critique (Patrimoine Arab Chretien, 
10; Jounieh and Rome, 1986). For Abu Qurrah’s works preserved only in Greek 
see PG, vol. 97, cols. 1461-1610. For the manuscripts of unpublished works at- 
tributed to Abu Qurrah, see Graf, GCAL, vol. II, pp. 7-16, and J. Nasrallah, “Dia- 
logue lslamo-chretien a propos de publications recentes, ’ ’ Revue des etudes islamiques 
46 (1978), pp. 129-132. H 

, Chabot ’ Chronique de Michel le syrien; patriarche Jacobite dAntioche (1166- 

1199) (4 vols. ; Paris, 1899-1910), vol. Ill, p. 32 (French), vol. IV, pp. 495-496 
(Syriac). 

26 One now has available the new critical edition of the Arabic text by Ignace 
Dick, Theodore Abuqurra, traite de T existence du createur et de la vraie religion (Patrimoine 
Arabe Chretien, 3; Jounieh and Rome, 1982). See tooj. Nasrallah, “Regard cri- 
tique sur I. Dick, Th. Abu Qurra, De l’existence du Createur et de la vraie 
religion,” Troche Orient Chretien, 36 (1986), pp. 46-62; 37 (1987), pp. 63-70. George 
Haddad is preparing an English translation of the tract as his Ph.D. dissertation 
at the Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California. 
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veniently give an account of the treatise, which for brevity’s sake is 
hereinafter called simply “On True Religion,” under three broad 
headings: a general description of the work; an analysis of the style 
and structure of its more original arguments; and finally a discus- 
sion of the work in terms of its principal intellectual and social 
milieu: Christian apologetics in the context of the early history of 
Arabic and Islamic c ilm al-kalam . 

I. General Description of the Tract “On True Religion” 

A. The Text 

The “Treatise on the Existence of the Creator and the True 
Religion’ ’ has survived, without a title of its own or explicit mention 
of its author’s name, in a single manuscript kept in the library of the 
Melkite monastery of Dayr al-Shir, near Beirut. The manuscript 
contains four other works clearly ascribed to Theodore Abu Qurrah, 
all of which are known from other sources, and were published by 
Constantin Bacha in 1904. 27 Louis Cheikho SJ, first published 
“On True Religion” in the periodical al-Machriq in 1912, and in the 
very next year Georg Graf brought out a German translation of the 
work. 28 Both of these scholars unhesitatingly attributed “On True 
Religion” to Abu Qurrah, citing in it his characteristic style of writ- 
ing and method of arguing, along with a number of almost verbatim 
parallels between “On True Religion” and other works which con- 
sistently carry Abu Qurrah’s name in the manuscripts. Louis 
Cheikho formulated the title one now gives the work, when he first 
published the text in 1912. His made-to-order title neatly describes 
the subjects of discussion in the two main divisions of material in the 
treatise: the existence of the creator; the true religion. 


27 See n. 24 above. 

28 See n. 24 above for the bibliographical details. Graf, GCAL , vol. II, p. 15, 
mistakenly reports that Louis Cheikho also included “On True Religion” in two 
further publications of Christian Arabic texts that he edited, Seize traites theologiques 
d’ auteurs arabe chretiens (Beirut, 1906), pp. 56-87; and Vingt traites theologiques d’ auteurs 
arabe chretiens (Beirut, 1920), pp. 75-107. The error is repeated in Joseph Nasrallah, 
“Dialogue islamo-chretien, a propos de publications recentes,” Revue des etudes isla- 
miques , 46 (1978), p. 130. What is actually repeated in Cheikho’ s two collections 
is another treatise by Abu Qurrah, “On the Authority of the Mosaic Law, and the 
Gospel, and on the Orthodox Faith,” first published by Bacha in 1904, in his collec- 
tion of Abu Qurrah’s Arabic works, and issued separately, with a French transla- 
tion in 1905. See n. 24 above. 
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Thanks to the work of the Reverend Ignace Dick, of the Greek 
Catholic archdiocese of Aleppo, Syria, there is now a new critical 
edition of the Arabic text of 4 ‘On True Religion”. 29 Father Dick 
worked directly from the unique manuscript in Dayr al-Shir to 
produce his edition, which corrects many errors and “improve- 
ments” of the Arabic diction in Cheikho’s original publication. 
Father Dick is also the modern authority on the biography of Abu 
Qurrah, 30 and he gives it as his opinion that Abu Qurrah wrote 
“On True Religion” as the first of his Arabic compositions, at the 
outset of his monastic life in Mar Sabas monastery in Judaea, 
perhaps between the years 780 and 785. He bases his judgement on 
the fact that in this work Abu Qurrah quotes none of his other Arab- 
ic works, whereas in the other compositions he frequently refers to 
or quotes from “On True Religion”. 31 This fact, for Dick, as it 
had been for Cheikho and Graf, is sufficient evidence to prove the 
authenticity of the work, as well as to show its early date. 

B. The Argument 

The basic premise of the apologetic argument in “On True 
Religion” is the claim that one may recognize the one religion “ac- 
cording to which God wants to be worshipped,” 32 in the religion of 
that one of the confessional communities of the author’s day whose 
doctrine about God, whose directives regarding the permitted and 
the forbidden, and whose concepts of reward and punishment most 
nearly accord with what a reasonable person should expect to be 
true, on the basis of one’s own knowledge of the imperfections of hu- 
man nature. Abu Qurrah argues that Christianity alone of the 
religions of his day fulfils these reasonable expectations. 

The modern reader will immediately recognize the essentially ra- 


29 See. n. 26 above. The new edition is the distillate of Father Dick’s doctoral 
dissertation, where one will find in addition to the text, a French translation and 
an extensive analysis of its contents: “Theodore Abuqurra, eveque melkite de 
Harran (750?-825?); introduction generale, texte et analyse du traite de l’existence 
du createur et de la vraie religion,” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation; Universite 
Catholique de Louvain, 1960). 

30 See n. 20 above. 

31 Dick, Traite de Vexistence du createur , Arabic introduction, p. 120. For a concor- 
dance of the parallel passages in Arabic see pp. 1 10-1 19; in French see Dick’s 1960 
dissertation, pp. 110-123. 

32 Dick, Traite de Vexistence , p. 199. 
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tionalist, even the Neo- Platonic character of this scheme. But 
present too is what by Abu Qurrah’ s day would already have be- 
come a traditional Christian optimism about what the unaided hu- 
man intellect can know about God. In its details, however, there are 
some original apologetical elements in “On True Religion”, which 
owe their inspiration to the Islamic intellectual milieu in which Abu 
Qurrah functioned as a mutakallim. But before giving an account of 
these special elements, it will be useful briefly to outline the reason- 
ing of the integral work. One may follow the direction of the organi- 
zation of the treatise itself, to speak first of the Creator God, and 
then of the True Religion, whose identity the author hopes to 
disclose. 

i. The Creator God 

The first step in the argument is to demonstrate from reason that a 
creator God exists, and that one might reason a way to a knowledge 
of how truly to describe God. This task is the burden of the first por- 
tion of Abu Qurrah’ s treatise. 34 It is in fact a quick sketch of his 
view of the possibilities of human knowledge in general. The sketch 
is a necessary propaedeutic for the argument he will set up later in 
the treatise for the discernment of the true religion. 

Beginning from the perceptions of the five senses, Abu Qurrah ar- 
gues, the human mind is able to reason its way to the conclusion that 
all material things, living and non-living, are composed of the four 
mutually discordant, but basic elements: earth, air, fire and water. 
From the experience of single things composed of these elements, he 
claims, the mind is further able to achieve a knowledge of the kinds 
and species of all concrete things. This knowledge is rooted in direct 
experience. In addition to what a person may come to know in this 
experiential way, Abu Qurrah goes on to argue, one s mind is also 
capable of becoming aware of supra-sensible realities on the basis of 
their effects ( atar ) in observable phenomena. Furthermore, from 
one’s observation of the activity ( fi Q l ) of concrete things, one may 
come to certain conclusions about how to compose an adequate 
description ( sifah ) of them in their own proper natures. This is Abu 
Qurrah ’s theory of knowledge in a nutshell. 


33 See Gerhard Klinge, “Die Bedeutung der syrischen Theologen als Vermit- 
tler der griechischen Philosophic an den Islam, Zeitschrift fur Kirchengesch ichte , 58 
(1939), pp. 346-386, esp. pp. 376-386. 

34 Dick, Traite de Vexistence, pp. 173-198. 
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Abu Qurrah uses these ideas about the theory of human knowl- 
edge to undergird his argument from reason that a Creator God ex- 
ists. The argument is that from what one knows about the natures 
of the elements that make up the world, one might legitimately con- 
clude that the world must have a maker {sdni c ), who is indescribably 
more powerful (< qawi ) than a whole conglomeration of the elements 
put together to compose the world. From this point in the argument 
Abu Qurrah then proceeds to generate a list of other attributes or 
descriptions of the maker of the world, which must be true of him, 
given the evidence of the effects of his actions in observable 
phenomena. He must be wise {hakim) beneficent {hayyir), gracious 
(Jadil), merciful ( rahim ), tolerant {tawil al-ruh), long-suffering {ha- 
mhl), patient (sabur), gentle {halim), and just ( c adil). These descrip- 
tive attributes may be inferred from the behaviour of the maker of 
the world, from the symmetry of order in the world, and from the 
maker s tolerance of human beings and their errant ways. Further- 
more, Abu Qurrah argues, the maker of the world is not properly 
a maker’ at all, but a ‘creator {haliqf . To produce the effects he has 
produced he must himself be eternal {lam yazul) and unchanging, 
and not in any way originated {muhdat). This is the description of a 
creator, Abu Qurrah points out, not a mere maker. He then sums 
up his conclusions as follows: 

Since there is only an uncreated creator, and a non-creating creation, 
and nothing else between them, . . . , we know that he [i.e., the crea- 
tor] is an eternal God {ilahun lam yazul), uncreated, the creator of 
everything from nothing. There is no creator other than he. 35 

Abu Qurrah brings this rather summary argument to a close with 
the remark that there is no way available to us among the normal 
channels of human knowledge to know whether or not this unique 
creator is one or more in terms of person or individuality ( wajh ). He 
says, 

Whether the creator is one, two, or more, there is not among creatures 
any indication of it by the way of effects and actions. . . . Therefore 
creatures do not in this way show the creator to be a single, unique 
person {wajh wahid fard) 36 

One should have no trouble in recognizing Abu Qurrah ’s purpose 


35 Ibid., p. 195. 

36 Ibid., p. 198. 
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in constructing this epistemological preamble to his general apology 
for Christianity. While it is not composed with any particular phi- 
losophical subtlety, it does reflect the author’s attempt to ground his 
arguments in a simple, almost commonsensical theory of knowledge 
which enables him to make a show of proving from reason what he 
and the Muslims, who are his principal dialogue partners, already 
believe about God from revelation. This purpose is evident in the 
fact that nearly every one of the adjectives {sifat) Abu Qurrah 
ascribed to God here is familiar as one of the Quran’s al-asma? 
al-husna , the beautiful names of God ( Ta 5 Ha? (20): 8; {al-Isra? 
( 1 7) : 1 1 0) . Furthermore , his employment of the phrase wahid fard , an 
expression used by the Muslim mutakallimun in Abu Qurrah’s day 
to describe God’s ‘oneness’, is another indication of his real apolo- 
getic purpose. His intention was to commend Christian faith in the 
Arabic language, already quintessentially attuned to the intellectual 
requirements of Islam. 37 

From this preamble Abu Qurrah moves to set up his scheme for 
discerning the true religion by comparing the several religions of his 
time and their doctrines with what he thinks can be learned from 
reason about God and his ways with human beings. This methodol- 
ogy will allow him subsequently to argue that only Christianity’s 
peculiar doctrinal claims follow logically upon the principles of the 
theodicy he has expounded. 

ii. The True Religion 

Abu Qurrah lists nine religious groups that were familiar to his con- 
temporaries, or about which his contemporaries were so knowledge- 
able that each group could be considered as in some way making an 
appeal for the allegiance of the people of the age. The groups are: 
the ancient pagans, the Majus, i.e., the Zoroastrians, the Samari- 


37 The expression was to become the preferred phrase to express God’s unity 
for the Basrah Mu c tazilite Abu C A1I al-Jubba 3 ! (d. 915), according to al-Hasan c Abd 
al-Jabbar al-Hamdanl, al-Mughni (15 vols.; Cairo, 1960), vol. V, p. 245. On the 
subject of Muslim arguments for the existence of the creator God who is one, see 
H.A.R. Gibb, “The Argument from Design, a Mu c tazilite Treatise Attributed to 
al-Jahiz,” in S. Lowinger and J. Somogyi (eds.), Ignace Go Idziher Memorial Volume 
(Parti; Budapest, 1948), pp. 150-162; M.E. Marmura and J.M. Rist, “Al-Kindi’s 
Discussion of Divine Existence and Oneness,” Medieval Studies , 25 (1963), pp. 338- 
354; W.L. Craig, The Kalam Cosmological Argument (New York, 1979); J. Van Ess, 
“Early Islamic Theologians on the Existence of God,” in Kh. J. Semaan (ed.), Islam 
and the Medieval West, Aspects of Intercultural Relations (Albany, N.Y., 1980), pp. 64- 
81. 
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tans, the Jews, the Christians, the Manichaeans, the Marcionites, 
the followers of Bardaysan, and the Muslims. Under the rubric of 
the name of each one of these nine religious groups, Abu Qurrah 
very briefly describes each one’s doctrine of God, its teaching about 
what is permitted and forbidden in human conduct (halal and 
haram ), and the character of the reward or punishment that each 
group proposes as the appropriate recompense for human be- 
haviour. In each instance Abu Qurrah names the messenger ( rasul ) 
which each group claims is sent by God, whose message is recorded 
in the scripture ( kitab ) possessed by that group . 38 After reviewing all 
nine groups he comes to the following preliminary conclusion: 

When I thought about the doctrine (qawl) of each one of them, I saw 
that all of them were in both agreement and disagreement about three 
things. Regarding their agreement, with the exception of one or two, 
each one of them claims to have a God, to have things permitted and 
forbidden, and reward and punishment. Regarding their disagree- 
ment, they disagree about the descriptions (fifat) of their Gods, about 
their things permitted and forbidden, and about their reward and 
punishment . 39 

From this point, Abu Qurrah goes on to recall the attributes of God 
which he had sketched in the earlier part of his treatise, especially 
those indicating God’s goodness and graciousness. He proposes that 
one would expect that a God who is truly good and gracious should 
send a messenger and a scripture to his creatures, when it would 
have become evident that creatures were deviating from true wor- 
ship. God would want to lead them back to Him. In the face of so 
many claimants to this divine mission, however, only two possibili- 
ties are open. Either none of the self-proclaimed messengers of God 
has in fact come from God, or only one of them has actually been 
sent by God. Abu Qurrah says of these messenger: 

From what one knows of God’s graciousness and of his solicitude in 
the matter of his creation, it is likely that there is one among them. 
But what sort of stratagem is there for recognizing this one ? 40 

The answer which Abu Qurrah gives to the question is as follows: 


38 Dick, Traite de V existence, pp. 200-210. 

39 Ibid., p. 211 

40 Ibid., p. 212. 
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We must .... leave the scriptures aside and ask the intellect, ‘How, 
from the likeness of man’s nature, do you recognize God’s attributes 
($ifat), which neither the senses perceive, nor do intellects attain them, 
and how too the good and the bad, the ugly and the beautiful, the re- 
ward which will delight it forever, and its punishment and everlasting 
misery?’ When we are advised of this, and we have recognized it, we 
may compare these scriptures which are in our possession, and the 
scripture in which we find it we may recognize to be from God; we 
may acknowledge it, accept it, and do away with every other one. 1 

On the basis of this stratagem Abu Qurrah proceeds to argue that 
of the doctrines of all the contemporary religions, Christianity’s 
teaching alone rings true to what the human intellect can recognize 
about God’s attributes, about what should logically be permitted 
and forbidden to human beings, and about what should reasonably 
be their ultimate reward or punishment. 

a. The Doctrine of God 

Taking his cue from the ‘apophatic’ theology of John of Damas- 
cus, 4 ^ Abu Qurrah argues that the Christian descriptions ( sifat ) of 
God are more credible than those of the other eight religions whose 
doctrines he has described. Abu Qurrah explains that Christians 
describe God in terms of the perfections they observe in human na- 
ture, abstracting from them all the imperfections or limitations that 
accompany them in this world. 

We say that from the similitude of the perfections of our own nature, 
by surpassing them to the point of dissimilarity (al-hilaf), our intellects 
are capable of catching sight of God, who is not to be seen, together 
with His attributes (sifat), according to which He must be wor- 
shipped . 43 

The point of dissimilarity (< al-hilaf), Abu Qurrah goes on to explain, 
is to be understood as comparable to the difference between a person 
and the image of himself which he may perceive in a mirror. From 
the image he may infer certain descriptive predicates that truthfully 
apply to him. But he is in fact different from his mirror image . 44 


41 Ibid., pp. 217f. ^ . , „ „ 

42 See John of Damascus’ method described in his “De Fide Orthodoxa, PG, 

vol. XCIV, cols. 800 A-C and 848 B. 

43 Dick, Traite de T existence, p. 219. 

44 Ibid., pp. 219-220. See also Abu Qurrah’s Greek opusculum III, PG, vol. 97, 
col. 1496. 
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When God is the subject of inquiry, of course, the difference be- 
tween God and the creatures in whom his perfections are mirrored 
is infinite. Affirmations about God, according to the requirements 
of the “apophatic” theology, have the 4 ‘force of a transcendant ne- 
gation,” to borrow John of Damascus’ expression. 45 They deny all 
imperfection of Him, and to this degree the descriptive predicates 
bespeak perfection in God which are dissimilar to the perfections 
seen in His creatures. In God there is the fullness of perfection. 

Taking the Adam of the biblical creation accounts as his point of 
comparison, because Jews, Christians and Muslims all in theory ac- 
cept the biblical accounts of the creation of the first man, Abu 
Qurrah next reminds his readers that there are certain descriptive 
predicates that one may reasonably take to apply to the creator, pre- 
cisely because they apply to Adam, his creature. Like Adam, God 
can be said to be existent ( mawjud ), living ( hayy ), knowing ( [ c alim ), 
wise {hakim). He has all of the perfections, in fact, which Abu 
Qurrah mentioned earlier in the treatise as characteristic of the crea- 
tor God. Missing from the earlier list of perfections, however, are 
three distinctly human traits that Abu Qurrah now argues one can 
hardly deny to the creator if one is to be logically consistent in the 
search for knowledge of God. Adam possessed the perfection of 
generation {al-wiladah) , in that he generated his own kind; Adam 
generated his sons. Furthermore, he possessed the perfection of 
emanation ( inbitaq ), in that Eve emanated from Adam as his own 
kind. Adam also possesses the perfection of headship ( rPasah ). He 
exercised fatherly headship over Eve and his sons, who were of his 
own kind. Since these perfections are found in human creatures, 
Abu Qurrah argues, they cannot logically be denied of God, the cre- 
ator of Adam and of all subsequent humans. 

Abu Qurrah had admitted earlier that one cannot determine from 
the effects of God’s creative actions whether or not He is one or more 
in terms of person {wajh). Now he argues that on the basis of the 
analogy with Adam, his creature, one must be able to say that God, 
like Adam, can be described as exercising fatherly headship, and as 
generating his like. Consequently, there must be one generated 
( mawlud ), if God is truly to be described as a generator {walid). 
There must be someone emanating {munbatiq) from him, if God is 


45 “Dynamin hyperochikes apophaseos,” PG, vol. XCIV, col. 800. 
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truly to be described in terms of the perfection of the emanation 
{inbitaq) of his like from him, as Eve from Adam. So, according to 
Abu Qurrah, the only logical way to ascribe these perfections to 
God, without injury to the divine unity, is to speak of three divine 
persons {wujuh) in one God, as do the Christians. After a long discus- 
sion of the implications of the terms employed in this argument, Abu 
Qurrah concludes “From what the intellect deduces from the simili- 
tude of Adam’s nature, God is three persons: one generating, and 
one being generated, and one emanating.” 46 

Finally, Abu Qurrah ends his discussion of the doctrine of God 
with the claim that his whole line of apologetical reasoning, which 
postulates a knowledge of God built on what one might infer from 
the similitude of Adam, is an argument that the scriptures justify. 
He says, 

So there is verified the saying of the one in whose speech there is no 
lie, when God said: ‘God created man; according to the likeness of 
God he created him’ (Genesis 1:27). This pertains to the attributes of 
God {sifat Allah ). 47 

One may easily observe the a posteriori character of Abu Qurrah ’s 
apology for the doctrine of the Trinity. Clearly the doctrine comes 
first, and this quick defence of it is elaborated to suit the circum- 
stances of the writer’s own immediate purposes. His aim is not to 
prove the doctrine, but to argue in favour of the adequacy of Chris- 
tianity’s description of God when it is compared with the descrip- 
tions proposed by other religious groups, particularly the Muslims. 
In Abu Qurrah’ s day a major issue among the Muslim mutakallimun 
was to determine what one might call the ontological status of the 
perfections that are predicated of God in the divine attributes, the 
sifat Allah, as they were called, or the “beautiful names” of God, to 
repeat the Quran’s phrase (e.g. Ta ? Ha? (20): 8). 48 A very specific 
concern on the part of the Muslim scholars was to avoid any formu- 
lation of their views about the sifat which would seem to support the 
Christian teaching about there being three divine hypostases 


46 Dick, Traite de l’ existence, p. 228. 

47 Ibid. loc. cit. 

48 On the concerns of the Muslim scholars regarding this topic see Richard M. 
Frank, Beings and their Attributes (Albany, N.Y., 1978); D. Gimaret, Les noms divins 
en Islam; exegese lexicographique et theologique (Paris, 1988). 
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( aqdnim ), or persons ( wujuh ), to use Abu Qurrah’s terminology , 49 in 
the one God. 

b. Halal/Haram, Reward and Punishment 

Abu Qurrah employs the same basic method of inquiry that he had 
used to explore the doctrine of God when he comes to consider ethi- 
cal doctrines as indicators of the true religion. He states his convic- 
tion as follows: 

We say again, just as from the similitude of our nature our intellects 
are capable of deducing for us the attributes of God which are not 
seen, so also from our nature they deduce for us the knowledge of the 
permitted and the forbidden, the beautiful and the ugly, the good and 
the bad, what benefits us and profits us, and of the command (amr) 
which we are able to carry out. 50 

Abu Qurrah proceeds to build up this argument through a series of 
simple propositions that are intended to win the reader’s ready ap- 
proval. What follows is a very summary sketch of his proposals . 51 

We immediately, Abu Qurrah says, recognize the wrongdoing 
which a companion may inflict on us. We dislike it, we recognize 
that it is wrong. We know it should be something forbidden (hardm). 
It is wrong to do to your companion the harm which you do not want 
him to do to you. What makes a person capable of doing such a 
wrong is his desire to have something which his companion pos- 
sesses. 

Each one of us also recognizes right conduct when he sees it, i.e., 
what is permitted (halal). It is that one should do for his companion 
the good which one wants the companion to do in return. What 
makes a person capable of doing such a good is the renunciation of 
worldly desire, beginning with the desire for possessions. The ulti- 
mate purpose for such renunciation is love (al-hubb). A person 


* 9 Abu Qurrah’s use of the Arabic term wajh for a ‘person’ of the Trinity 
reflects the use of the Greek word prosopon in similar contexts. Other Arabic writers 
chose other terms. See S.H. Griffith, “The Concept of al-ugnum in 'Amraar al- 
Ba?n s Apology for the Doctnne of the Trinity,” in Samir Khalil (ed.), Actes du pre- 
mier congres international d’etudes arabes chretiennes, Goslar, septembre 1980 (Orientalia 
Christiana analecta, 218; Rome, 1982), pp. 169-191. 

50 Dick, Traitt de Vexistence, p. 229. The last phrase in this quotation is Abu 
V£urrah s affirmation of what he elsewhere calls free-will. See S.H. Griffith, “Free 
Will in Christian Kaldm: the Doctrine of Theodore Abu Qurrah,” Parole de l 'Orient 
14 (1987), pp. 79-107. 

51 Dick, Traite de V existence , pp. 229-239. 
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prefers those whom he loves to himself. The perfect person, one who 
is an imitator of God ( sabih bi’llah ), loves all men in this preferential 
way. 

Our minds are able to recognize what accrues to the benefit (al- 
ni c mah) of our nature in this life, as well as what contributes to its 
misery (saqa?). Since this recognition is a fact of human experience, 
from that fact we should be able also to infer what will bring benefit 
or cause misery to our nature in the next life. 

The basic fact about this life according to Abu Qurrah’s line of 
reasoning is that every created thing is unstable, requiring the sup- 
port of something external to itself for its subsistence (al-qiivam). A 
man, for example, depends on food, drink, and air to breathe for his 
life. 

God has equipped every created, living thing with a craving 
( al-sahwah ) for that by which it subsists. He has also provided the 
creature with an instinctual movement (al-harakah) toward what he 
craves, and a quest (al-(alab) for it. The natural elements which God 
has also created are the sources ( ma c adin ) which provide the benefits 
for living things. The misery of living beings is not to attain the req- 
uisite natural elements. For human beings, for example, the natural 
elements provide food, shelter and clothing. 

But human beings also have a craving for things which are not of 
this world. For these needs too God must have provided sources 
(ma c adin) to satisfy the craving. Human beings want to live forever, 
with bodies freed from every imperfection and disability. They want 
a full knowledge of good and evil, as well as the possession of every 
grace or perfection ( fadl ). 

God alone can be the source of the fulfilment of these desires. If 
this conclusion is correct, then Abu Qurrah reasons that God must 
offer himself to human beings in such a way that he satisfies the 
cravings he has implanted in human nature. God himself, then, is 
the ultimate benefit (al-nfmah) of human nature and its reward. The 
misery ( al-saqwah ) of being without God is the punishment of those 
who do not attain him. 

Abu Qurrah discusses these issues at much greater length than 
this brief sketch of his argument indicates. Nevertheless, it should 
be clear that it is his basic contention that the propositions under 
review are the lessons one may learn from the study of human na- 
ture. One must then search among the available religions, he con- 
tends, with their scriptures and with their alleged messengers from 
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God, to discover which one of them preaches a doctrine that is in 
accord with what one will have learned from the study of human na- 
ture to be the true human good. Not surprisingly, Abu Qurrah con- 
cludes that Christianity, with its Gospel, is the only one of the nine 
contemporary religions that fills the requirements for the true 
religion he has elaborated. 

iii. Comparing Religions 

The final section of “On True Religion” sets forth the comparison 
of the tenets of Christianity with the doctrines of the several other 
contemporary religions, for the purpose of demonstrating to Abu 
Qurrah’ s satisfaction that Christianity alone professes doctrines 
truly in accord with what one might rationally conclude to be the 
truth, from an honest consideration of the existential requirements 
of human nature. The clear statement of the method is as follows: 

Let us bring forward all the religions which we have encountered, so 
that we might look into the doctrine of each one of them — into how 
it describes God, and also, from its own point of view, how it describes 
the permitted and the forbidden, reward and punishment. The one we 
find agreeing with what our own nature has taught us we will know 
for certain is the truth which has come from God, according to which 
alone — no other — God must be worshipped. We should receive it, ac- 
cept it, and take our stand on it; we should worship God in it, and do 
away with, dismiss, and detest anything else. We have looked into this 
matter, and we have found none of them to describe what we may ap- 
prove, except the Gospel. 52 

It is clear from this statement of his method that Abu Qurrah now 
quickly dismisses any detailed consideration of the non-Christian 
religions under the headings of the doctrine of God, the permitted 
and the forbidden, and the ultimate reward and punishment. Earlier 
in the treatise he had provided a thumbnail sketch of each of the nine 
contemporary religions precisely according to this scheme. 53 Now it 
remains for him summarily to conclude that Christianity alone 
maintains what a study of human nature should lead an unbiased 
person to expect to be taught in the true religion. Under each head- 
ing he shows the shortcomings of the other religions, particularly of 


52 Ibid., p. 240. 

53 Ibid., pp. 200-210. 
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Islam, the principal contender for the allegiance of people in Abu 
Qurrah’ s world. 

a. The Doctrine of God 

Of all the religions, Abu Qurrah points out that Christianity alone 
confesses that the one God is a Trinity of persons, as one should ex- 
pect from a consideration of ‘generation’ as an essential perfection 
of human nature, and from the testimony of the scriptures to the fact 
that Adam, made in God’s likeness (Gen. 1:27), was not only the 
generator of connatural sons, but the one from whom woman first 
proceeded, a mate connatural with the man (Gen. 2:23). Other 
religions are either polytheistic, Abu Qurrah says, or in their 
monotheism they explicitly teach the contrary of what the study of 
human nature suggests is a true description of God. Islam is a case 
in point, because Muslims are the people whom Abu Qurrah quotes 
as saying that God is one ( wahid ), ‘ ‘uniquely eternal ( samad ), neither 
generating, nor generated.” 54 For one readily recognizes in the 
statement a quotation from the Qur’an (al-Ihlas (112): 2-3). Con- 
trariwise, Abu Qurrah argues, one should recognize that the 
Gospel-inspired Trinitarian description of God is the true one be- 
cause, of all the scriptures, the Gospel is the one which “has brought 
us what our own nature has taught us out of its likeness to God.” 55 

b. The Permitted and the Forbidden 

According to Abu Qurrah, the Gospel alone of the contemporary 
scriptures promotes a morality that is in accord with what the study 
of human nature suggests is a credible ethic for human beings: the 
abandonment of the values of this world; the love of God, and 
preference for Him over creaturely goods; the love of human beings, 
and a preference for them over lesser beings; the imitation of God 
in patience, in the willingness to forgive, and in satisfaction with 
what is good. Other religions not only do not positively command 
true virtue of this sort, Abu Qurrah argues, but they permit what 
is forbidden. In particular, he charges, they condone violence: 
“They will take up their swords and go out against those who have 
not wronged them, to kill them and to plunder them. This is the 


54 Dick, Traite de V existence , p. 242. 

55 Ibid. loc. cit. 
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opinion of all the religions .” 56 More specifically, Abu Qurrah 
might have added, this was the charge that Christian polemicists, in 
his day and later, most persistently brought against Islam; they 
claimed it was a religion spread by the sword . 57 And, in Abu 
Qurrah’ s view, a religion which condones violence of this sort is not 
in accord with the ethical values that a study of human nature 
teaches one to accept. Consequendy, according to him, such a 
religion cannot be the true one, according to which God should be 
worshipped. 

c. Reward and Punishment 

With many quotations from the Gospel, particularly the Gospel ac- 
cording to St John, Abu Qurrah argues that this scripture alone of 
the scriptures of the contemporary religions promises eternal life 
with God as the reward for a virtuous life — an eternal life appropri- 
ate to the deepest longing of human nature. One anticipates this 
eternal life with a programme of asceticism in this world. And it is 
at this point that Abu Qurrah locates the telling difference between 
what the Gospel proposes, and what the other religions he has re- 
viewed teach about the reward of the good life. He concludes, in 
regard to the Gospel command to curtail the enjoyment of the earth- 
bound values of food, drink and sex, that 

This commandment does not occur to the mind of anyone of the other 
religions, nor does it arise in their thinking at all, because their think- 
ing is entirely concerned with this earth: with eating, drinking, 
bloodshed and bodily pleasure; they do not recognize anything else, 
not do their souls have a regard for anything except this, like animals, 
which have no ambition for anything else . 58 

Accordingly, Abu Qurrah argues that from the point of view of his 
estimation of the ultimate human happiness, Christianity alone 
posits an eternal reward for the good life which is appropriate to 
what human nature actually suggests is the true human fulfilment. 
Therefore, Christianity alone is the religion in which God wants to 
be worshipped. 


56 Ibid., p. 246. 

57 See. S.H. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad, his Scripture and his Mes- 
sage according to the Christian Apologies in Arabic and Syriac from the First 
Abbasid Century,” in T. Fahd (ed.), La vie du prophete Mahomet (Colloque de Stras- 
bourg, 1980; Paris, 1983), pp. 99-146. 

58 Dick, Traitd de V existence, p. 252. 
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Again, the contention that Islam teaches that sensual gratification 
in the next world is an appropriate reward of religious life in this 
world, was a charge with which Christian apologists and polemicists 
regularly upbraided the Muslims in the ninth century. They pointed 
to the Quran’s seeming license of hedonistic behaviour for Muslims 
even in this world, and to its lush description of paradise, as a garden 
of eternal earthly delights . 59 In fact, earlier in the present treatise 
Abu Qurrah had himself strung together several such descriptive 
phrases from the Qur^an as a fair statement of Islam’s doctrine of 
the reward that awaits all true believers . 60 so it is not surprising that 
he now uses this alleged advocacy of eternal sensual delight as his fi- 
nal reason for rejecting the religious truth claims of Islam, and of all 
the other non-Christian religions. Of course, such a charge does not 
fit all the other religions. But by now it is clear that for Abu Qurrah 
the real challenge to Christianity in his milieu did not come from all 
the other religions, but from Islam, to whose tenets his Arabophone 
Christian readers may have been strongly tempted to submit. 

iv. Subsidiary Considerations 

At this point Abu Qurrah ’s argument in “On True Religion” is 
essentially complete. Its very novelty, however, must have been 
among the factors which prompted him to consider two further is- 
sues, almost as appendices to the main argument. They are the situ- 
ation of the Mosaic dispensation in the Christian scheme of things, 
and the place of miracles and other motives of credibility in the 
Christian apologetic enterprise. 

a. Moses and Prophets 

Throughout the course of the argument in “On True Religion”, 
Abu Qurrah put an accent on the Gospel as the uniquely Christian 
scripture. In fact, at one point he puts it forward as the Christian 
claim that theirs is the true religion, “which Christ, the son of God, 
gave us in the Gospel .” 61 Since the Gospel is thus the quintessence 
of all things Christian, and the one scripture to which a reasonable 


59 See. S.H. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad, his Scripture and his 
Message.” 

60 See Dick, Traitt de V existence, p. 210. The catena of Qur 3 an quotations includes 
phrases from al-Ma?idah (5): 117; Muhammad (47): 15; al-Tur (52): 20; al-Rahman 
(55): 74. 

61 Dick, Traite de T existence , p. 205. 
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person should give his allegiance, as Abu Qurrah has argued, a 
question might naturally arise concerning the Christian acceptance 
of the scriptures of Moses and the other prophets. If the latter can 
in some way be seen as legitimating belief in Christ, and as prepar- 
ing for his economy of salvation, yet they differ from the Gospel, 
how can a Christian accept them? Are they not among the scriptures 
to be rejected in favour of the Gospel alone, on the showing of the 
argument advanced in “On True Religion”? Abu Qurrah 5 s answer 
speaks for itself: 

We do not now give our credence to Christ and his command in 
answer to the scriptures of the prophets. Rather, it is in answer to 
Christ’s saying that they are prophets, and in answer to the fact that 
we have seen his economy written in their scriptures, that we give our 
credence to them, that they are prophets . 62 

This answer keeps the focus of Abu Qurrah 5 s thought on Christ and 
the Gospel as the sole witnesses in favour of Christianity’s truth, al- 
lowing the testimony of Moses and the prophets, but excluding any 
other messenger or scripture claiming to come from God — most 
notably in the present context, Muhammad and the Qur’an. Later 
in his career, if Dick’s dates for “On True Religion” are correct, 
Abu Qurrah returned to these considerations in another long Arabic 
treatise, “On the Authority of the Mosaic Law, and the Gospel, and 
on the Orthodox Faith .” 63 

b. Miracles and Motives of Credibility 

The very last section of “On True Religion” is a brief resume of the 
more conventional ways Christian apologists in Abu Qurrah 5 s day 
argued that the Christian religion is truly from God. In the first 
place he reviews what he considers to be the earthly, more dis- 
honourable reasons why people might be led to give allegiance to a 
particular religious community: social prestige, force, wealth, or 
license. And he argues that none of these inducements are available 
as inducements to accept Christianity; rather, the opposite is the 
case. Therefore, miracles are the best evidence of God’s approval, 
Abu Qurrah proposes, and no miracle is more striking, he suggests, 
than the moral miracle of the spread of Christianity among all peo- 


62 ibid., p. 258. 

63 See n. 28 above, and the text in C. Bacha, Un traite des oeuvres arabes de Theo- 
dore Abou-Kurra, cited in n. 24 above. 
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pies and languages, not only without the benefit of the worldly in- 
ducements to conversion, but in face of every hardship to the con- 
trary. Moreover, the apostles, the carriers of Christianity to all 
corners of the world as Abu Qurrah knew it, worked miracles by 
divine power, in the name of Jesus Christ, he claimed, and so there 
can be no doubt in a reasonable mind, he concluded, that Chris- 
tianity is the religion according to which God wills to be wor- 
shipped . 64 

Abu Qurrah developed these more conventional apologetical ar- 
guments rather extensively in other works. He devoted one short 
treatise to an examination of his list of the unworthy reasons why 
people might accept a religion, and in it he argued that no one could 
logically embrace Christianity for any of these reasons . 65 Abu 
Qurrah also wrote another short tract listing the positive marks of 
the true religion which he claimed Christianity alone possesses . 66 
And in the major treatise, “On the Authority of the Mosaic Law, 
and the Gospel, and on the Orthodox Faith ,” 67 Abu Qurrah ar- 
gued at considerable length that the miracles of Jesus, and those 
worked by the apostles in Jesus’ name, are the best testimonies to 
the truth of Christianity. For now, however, at the end of On True 
Religion,” he has been content very briefly to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to these more conventional apologetical arguments, almost as 
an afterthought to the presentation of his rationalist scheme for the 
comparison of religions as a device intended to disclose the true 
religion. At the outset of his exposition of this comparative metho- 
dology he made the claim for it that on its own merits it is an argu- 
ment sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity. “With it,” he 
said, “we might come to know that our own nature will teach us 
which of the messengers of God, and which of his scriptures are the 
truth, which have come from God, and which of them is His true 
religion, according to which He wants to be worshipped, together 
with His perfect attributes, and which of them is His true command 
and prohibition, reward and punishment .” 68 


64 Dick, Traite de Texistence, pp. 259-270. 

65 See Bacha, Les ouevres arabes, pp. 71-75. 

66 See Dick, “Deux ecrits medits, ’ ’ pp. 62-65. 

67 See n. 63 above. 

68 Dick, Traite de Texistence, p. 199. 
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II. An Original Apologetic Methodology 

There are essentially three elements in Abu Qurrah’s tract “On 
True Religion’’ that highlight his original apologetic methodology 
among the early Christian writers in Arabic. Two of them are deeply 
rooted in his own orthodox heritage, as well as in the Arabic reli- 
gious culture of the Islamic caliphate. The third one is more idiosyn- 
cratic. The first of them has to do with the fundamentally Neo- 
Platonic intellectual scheme, humanly to discover the truth about 
God, according to the method which Abu Qurrah’s Byzantine an- 
cestors in Christian thought called the process of kataphasis/apo- 
phasis attributing every intelligible natural perfection to God, 
while denying to Him any imperfection which may accompany the 
perfection in humanly observable reality. 69 With this line of thought 
is integrated Abu Qurrah’s apology for the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity , in terms of the perfections traditionally ascribed to God in 
the Qur’an’s sifit Allah. 

Secondly, in terms of apologetic originality, there is Abu Qurrah’s 
scheme for discerning the true religion among the several con- 
tenders for this designation in the Islamic milieu of the first Abbasid 
century. Here he took advantage of the next logical implication of 
the analogical reasoning process he had used to explore God’s attri- 
butes. If one may truly learn about God by a consideration of the 
natural perfections of the world, it follows that the true religion must 
be the one which most aptly gives an account of these perfections in 
both God and man. For the purpose of passing the contemporary 
religions in review from this perspective, Abu Qurrah devised a 
scenario in language familiar from the Qur’an: the image of the 
messenger from God (rasul Allah), together with a scripture (kitdb) for 
which the claim is made that it is from God. Only one of the several 
claimants can be true, according to Abu Qurrah, but on this score 
his judgement is in contrast to the statement of the Qur 5 an about 
Muhammad and the believers, each one of whom “believes in God 
and His angels, and in His scriptures and His messengers; we make 
no distinction between any one of His messengers ( al-Baqarah 
(2): 285). Perhaps Abu Qurrah took his position precisely in oppo- 
sition to this allegation. 


69 See the remarks of John of Damascus, in his De Fide Orthodoxa PG vol 
XCIV, col. 845. 
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Finally, the third original element in “On True Religion” is what 
one might call the tract’s personal character. Throughout the work 
Abu Qurrah casts the narrative in the first person. And he further 
highlights the personal search for the true religion which must have 
faced every intellectual in early Abbasid Baghdad, by putting his 
readers in mind of an innocent but ingenious person from beyond 
the pale of civilization, who would suddenly find himself faced with 
a choice between the very religious communities whose doctrines 
would have been most familiar to the mutakallimun of early Abbasid 
times. 

It will be useful briefly to discuss somewhat further each of these 
areas in which Abu Qurrah showed some ingenuity and originality 
in the apologetic stance he adopted. 

A. Discovering the Truth about God 

The first section of “On True Religion” presents an argument for 
the existence of God, a reasoned method for discerning the attri- 
butes of God, together with a logical appreciation of the names of 
God that bespeak the divine perfection. Furthermore, there is in it 
the contention that while the unaided human reason cannot discover 
the truth of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, it can nevertheless 
demonstrate that such a doctrine is logically consistent with what 
one can know about God through the rigorous exercise of reason. 
Throughout the proceedings, however, it is clear in the very diction 
of the tract that the author assumes Biblical, even Qur 3 anic faith in 
his readers, whom he expects to be convinced of the coincidence of 
meanings in the rational and scriptural languages about God which 
he has been investigating. 

Abu Qurrah’s proof for the existence of God includes a thumb- 
nail theory of knowledge, together with a short-hand presentation of 
the arguments for God’ existence, which owe everything to the 
achievements of his intellectual ancestors in Syria/Palestine, partic- 
ularly Nemesius of Emesa (fl. c.390), Dionysius, the Pseudo- Areo- 
pagite (fl. c.500), and John of Damascus (d. c.749), 70 three practi- 


70 Ignace Dick called attention to Abu Qurrah’s debt to John of Damascus by 
designating him “un continuateur arabe” of his immediate ancestor in Mar Sabas 
monastery. See n. 20 above. Georg Graf provided the textual citations to back up 
this designation, throughout the notes to his German versions of Abu Qurrah s 
Arabic works. See n. 24 above. Other scholars have studied specific concepts and 
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tioners of that unique Neoplatonism which, for want of a better 
term, I. P, Sheldon-Williams once called simply ‘Christianism’, 4 'a 
philosophical system constructed upon Christian doctrine. While 
Christian theology interprets the doctrine, ‘Christianism’ uses it 
as the basis for a rational account of the universe .” 71 What Abu 
Qurrah does in “On True Religion,” as Gerhard Klinge has 
shown , 72 is to translate this intellectual construction into the Arabic 
idiom of the Islamic milieu. But the milieu was not simply a patient 
recipient of Greek ideas translated into Arabic. By Abu Qurrah’ s 
day, however long Christians may have spoken Arabic in Syria/ 
Palestine prior to the rise of Islam , 73 the public language of the 
Caliphate had in fact become an Islamic idiom, instinct with the reli- 
gious paradigms of the Qur’an and its interpreters . 74 These 
distinctive paradigms inevitably governed religious discourse in 
Arabic, and so they shaped Abu Qurrah ’s apology for the Christian 
doctrines de Deo uno et trino. 

Abu Qurrah’s defence of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
speaks in the idiom of one of the major doctrinal controversies in the 
Arabic-speaking world of the Muslim mutakallimun , namely the de- 
bate over how one should understand the divine attributes {sifat 
Allah ) that are revealed in the Qur’an. By putting his argument in 


terminology in Abu Qurrah’s works, showing their continuity with earlier Byzan- 
tine thought. See, e.g., Ernst Hammerschmidt, “Einige philosophisch-theolo- 
gische Grundbegriffe bei Leontios von Byzanz, Johannes von Damaskus und 
Theodor Abu Qurra,” Ostkirchliche Studien , 4 (1955), pp. 147-154. And it is now 
well known that the work of John of Damascus himself was that of a systematizer, 
a summarist, who drew heavily on the accomplishments of earlier thinkers such as 
Nemesius and the Pseudo-Denys. See J. Nasrallah, Saint Jean deDamas, son epoque, 
sa vie , son oeuvre (Paris, 1950); B. Studer, Die theologische Arbeitsweise des Johannes von 
Damaskus (Ettal, 1956). 

71 I.P. Sheldon-Williams, “The Greek Christian Platonist Tradition from the 
Cappadocians to Maximus and Eriugena,” in A.H. Armstrong (ed.), The Cam- 
bridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 1970), p. 425, 
n. 3. 

72 See Klinge, “Die Bedeutung der syrischen Theologen,” n. 25 above. 

73 The case for a widespread Christian presence among Arabs in Syria/ 
Palestine prior to the rise of Islam is presented in Irfan Shahid, Rome and the Arabs 
(Washington, D.C., 1984); idem, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century 
(Washington, D.C., 1989). See alsoj. Spencer Trimingham, Christianity among the 
Arabs in the Pre- Islamic Times (London & New York, 1979); M. Sartre, Trots etudes 
sur TArabie romaine et byzantine (Bruxelles, 1982). 

74 See A.N. Poliak, “L’arabisation de l’orient semitique,” Revue des etudes isla- 
miques , 12 (1938), pp. 35-63; J. Wansbrough, QuPanic Studies; Sources and Methods 
of Scriptural Interpretation (Oxford, 1977), esp. pp. 85-118. 
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the terms of the controversy, Aba Qurrah not only makes an at- 
tempt to commend a tenet of Christian faith by finding a common 
ground in the language of contemporary Muslims, but he also shifts 
the theoretical grounds on which Christians themselves customarily 
thought of justifying the doctrine of the Trinity. And in this shift one 
might see an element of originality which Aba Qurrah’s apologetic 
methodology contributed to the Christian discourse about God, at 
least in Arabic. It is true that in regard to the divine attributes, as 
in so much else, John of Damascus may have served as tutor to Abu 
Qurrah , 75 but the latter is the one who first developed this argu- 
ment in defence of the Trinity in Arabic, with all its resonances with 
the Qur’an and other Islamic parlance, initiating what would be- 
come a standard approach to the subject among Christian Arab 
apologists of later times. And it is noteworthy that in taking this step, 
Abh Qurrah made an advance into the world of Islamic religious 
thought beyond the simple quotation of the Qur’an for purposes of 
Christian apologetics, a method that had already been employed by 
earlier, now anonymous Christian writers in Arabic . 76 

B. Discerning God’s True Messenger 

Long before Aba Qurrah’s day Christian writers were in the habit 
of composing heresiographies, for the purpose of identifying and 
describing religious tradition with which they differed. Most im 
mediately available to Abh Qurrah would have been the De Haeresi- 
bus section of the John of Damascus’ Pege Gnoseos. Here Abu Qurrah 
would have found a statement of the errors of almost a hundred 
groups that John had identified, including the ancient pagans, the 
Jews, the Gnostics, assorted Christian denominations, and perhaps 
even the Muslims, or Tshmaelites’ , at the very end . 77 Aba Qurrah 


75 See Griffith, “The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah, cited 

in n. 12 above, pp. 169-172, and p. 357, n. 152. 

76 See G Graf “Christlich-arabische Texte, zwei Disputationen zwischen 
Muslimen und Christen,” in F. Bilabel and A. < Grohmann (eds.) Mufe 
tische und. arabische Texte zur Religion und religiosen Literatur inAgyptens Spatzeit(Heidel 
bent 1934) pp. 1-31; M.D. Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and. 
the Seven Catholic Epistles; . . . with a Treatise on the Triune Nature of God (Studia Sinai- 

tica, 7; London, 1899). See n. 21 above. „ 

77 See Daniel J. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, the “Heresy of the tshmaelites 

(Leiden, 1972). See the new critical edition in JB. Kotter (ed.). Die 

Johannes von Damaskos (IV Liber de haeresibus; Berlin and New York, 1981), pp. 

420-438. 
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himself in many of his own works was not slow to identify and 
vigorously refute the errors of persons whom he regarded as her- 
etics. 78 But both the method and the spirit are markedly different in 
the list of contemporary religions in “On True Religion”. Although 
he owes an obvious debt to the earlier heresiographers, 79 here Abu 
Qurrah simply passes in review the nine most prominent, contem- 
porary religious communities, including the Christians, naming 
their distinctive scriptures and the messengers who claimed a com- 
mission from God. Then he evenhandedly describes the tenets of 
each group according to the requirement of the stratagem he had de- 
vised for discerning the true religion; he gives an account of each 
one’s doctrine of God, and of each group’s teaching regarding the 
permitted and the forbidden, and the ultimate reward or punish- 
ment. In On True Religion” the presumably Christian reader is 
expressly invited to “leave the scriptures aside and to ask the intel- 
lect to decide which group is the true religion, according to which 
God wants to be worshipped. 80 This exercise in what one might call 
an archaic ‘comparative religion’, albeit from a position of parti pris, 
is unique in the Christian apologetic literature up to Abu Qurrah’s 
day. As we shall see below, younger Christian contemporaries of 
Abu Qurrah explicitly rejected this approach, and one knows of no 


78 In his Arabic works AbO Qurrah regularly refuted “the heretics,” often by 
name. SeeS.H. Griffith, “The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah,” 
cited in n. 12 above. A feature of Abu Qurrah’s personal creed is that after each 
dogmatic phrase he names the heretics it was meant to rebut. See Dick “Deux 
ecrits inedites,” pp. 56-59. 

79 Regarding Abu Qurrah’s sources for his account of each religion, see S.H. 

37^377 ^ ontrovers ^ Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah,” pp. 231-244, 

Dick, Traite de l existence , pp. 217f. Klinge found this appeal to the intellect to 
be characteristic of what he calls the “Syrian philosophy of religion. ’ ’ And in regard 
to Abu Qurrah’s adoption of it as the basic premise of his apologetics in “On True 
Religion”, Klinge goes on to point out that the premise is in “the clearest possible 
contradiction to this man’s other statements,” Klinge, “Die Bedeutung der 
syrischen Theologen,” p. 377. In fact the premise reminds one of Paul the Per- 
sian’s expressed conviction in an earlier day that knowledge, acquired by logic, is 
better than belief. See D. Gutas, “Paul the Persian on the Classification of the Parts 
of Aristotle’s Philosophy: a Milestone between Alexandria and Baghdad,” Der 
Islam, 60 (1983), pp. 247-250. In this connection, one should remember that Abu 
Qurrah was no stranger to Aristotle’s logic; perhaps he even translated the Analytica 
Pnora into Arabic. See Griffith, “The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu 
Qurrah,” pp. 26-28. Furthermore, Abu Qurrah was an active participant in Syriac 
intellectual life, having written thirty treatises in that language, as he himself 
claims. See Bacha, Les oeuvres arabes , pp. 60f. 
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other comparable intellectual stratagem to demonstrate the rational 
claims of Christianity until the time of the schoolmen in thirteenth 
century Europe. 81 

Aside from the rationalist stratagem to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity, the centrepiece of Abu Qurrah’s originality is the scheme he 
adopts to present each of the nine contemporary religions. He brings 
them forward in roughly the chronological order of their appear- 
ance: the ancient pagans, the Majus, the Samaritans, the Jews, the 
Christians, the Manichaeans, the Marcionites, Bar Daysan, and the 
Muslims. 82 The scenario is one of successive messengers from God, 
each one with a scripture claimed to be divine, in which his distinc- 
tive religious doctrines are recorded. 

The idea of successive messengers from God is, of course, not new 
with Abu Qurrah. As noted above, this idea was an important 
element in Muhammad’s sense of his own mission (cf. al-Baqarah 
(2): 285). And the scenario of a succession of messengers or prophets 
from God, with Muhammad as the final one in the succession, the 
“seal of the prophets” ( al-Ahzab (33): 40), became an important ele- 
ment in Islamic apologetics. 83 Abu Qurrah’s originality consists in 
accepting this scenario, but arguing, implicity, that being chrono- 
logically last in the series of messengers should offer the Muslim clai- 
mant no advantage in the effort to convince anyone who is searching 
to find the true religion, because one must discern God’s true mes- 
senger, not by chronology, but by the deployment of the rational 
stratagem for recognizing God’s true message on the basis of what 


81 Even among Muslim thinkers in the ninth century, it is interesting to note in 
passing, some writers rejected the position of al-Jahiz (d. 869), who thought human 
reason could discover the creator God, and now the need for a divine messenger. 
See G. Vajda, “La connaissance naturelle de Dieu selon al-Jahiz critiquee par les 
mu‘tazilites,f’ Studia Islamica , 24 (1966), pp. 19-33. Later muUikallimun, however, 
seem to have been confident of their abilities rationally to justify doctrines of faith. 
See R.M. Frank in the studies cited in nn. 10 & 11 above. 

82 Dick, Traite de l ’existence, pp. 200-210. 

83 See R. Bell, “Muhammad and Previous Messengers,” The Muslim World, 24 
(1934), pp. 330-340; A. Jeffery, “Muhammad among the Prophets,” in A Reader 
on Islam (’S-Gravenhage, 1962), pp. 333-336; W.A. Bijlefeld, “A Prophet and 
More than a Prophet?” The Muslim World, 59 (1969), pp. 1-28; A. Schimmel, And 
Muhammad is his Messenger (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1985). See also the following impor- 
tant studies on the expression ‘seal of the prophets’: G.G. Stroumsa, “ ‘Seal of the 
Prophets,’ the Nature of a Manichaean Metaphor,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam, 7 (1986), pp. 61-74; C. Colpe, “Das Siegel der Propheten,” Orientalia 
Suecana, 33-35 (1984-1986), pp. 71-83. 
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one can know about God through the exercise of human reason. As 
suasiones , at the end of “On True Religion”, Abu Qurrah includes, 
as we have seen, elements from the more traditional Christian apol- 
ogetics, arguments based on miracles and prophecy. Abu Qurrah 
buttresses his argument with an appeal to a feature seemingly 
unique to Christian apologists in the Islamic milieu, an argument 
based on the absence of certain features in Christianity, so negative 
in their import that in a reasonable person’s judgement, according 
to Abu Qurrah, the verification of their presence in connection with 
any religion should disqualify it from being considered God’s pre- 
ferred religion . 84 

Abu Qurrah ’s accounts of the nine religious communities and of 
their characteristic beliefs are interesting in their own right, from an 
historical point of view. Here is not the place to investigate them in 
detail, due to the press of other concerns. But one should notice in 
passing that in the choice of religious groups to consider, Abu 
Qurrah was very much in the current of early Abbasid intellectual 
life with his list. Muslim writers also discussed the beliefs of the 
major communities of dualists, Jews, Christians, and Muslims , 85 
and they often also included explicitly discussions of the three groups 
who represented the principal heretical communities of the Syriac- 
speaking Christian world: the followers of Marcion, Mani and Bar 
Daysan . 86 In this, as in so many other ways, therefore, “On True 
Religion” is a Christian document unmistakably at home in the 
Islamic milieu of early Abbasid times, a tract tailor-made, so to 
speak, to suit the requirement of the intellectual searcher of that day 
who might have been interested in comparing the truth claims of the 
several religious communities to whom he had access. 


84 On this theme see S.H. Griffith, “Comparative religion in the Apologetics of 
the first Christian Arabic theologians,” Proceedings of the PMR Conference , 4 (1979), 
pp. 63-87. See also G. Vajda, “La prophetologie de Dawud ibn Marwan al-Raqqi 
al-Muqammis, theologien juif arabophone du ix e siecle,” Journal Asiatique, 265 
(1977), pp. 227-235; S. Stroumsa, “The Signs of Prophecy: the Emergence and 
Early Development of a Theme in Arabic Theological Literature , ’ ’ Harvard Theolog- 
ical Review , 78 (1985), pp. 101-14. See too S. Stroumsa, Dawud ibn Marwan al- 
Muqammis's ' Twenty Chapters' (f I shrun Maqdla) (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989). 

85 See, e.g., the groups whose tenet NasP aPAkbar (d. 905 A.D.) reviewed in 
his Kitab al-awsat in J. Van Ess, Friihe muHazihtische Hdresiographie (Beirut, 1971) 
pp. 73-127 (Arabic). 

86 See G. Vajda, “Le temoignage d’al-Maturidi sur la doctrine des Mani- 
cheens, des Daysanites et des Marcionites,” Arabica, 12 (1966), pp. 1-38, 113-128. 
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C . A Personal Search 

A feature of the tract, “On True Religion,” which one has thus far 
ignored is the fact that the narrative voice of the author is often in 
the first person. He speaks in the singular as he states the basic con- 
victions on which the argument is built, as in the declaration that “I 
say that by the senses the mind attains a knowledge of the parts of 
the natures of this world .” 87 But he frequently switches to the 
plural as he is carried along in the enthusiasm of the investigation, 
ultimately to conclude, for example, that “we infer ” 88 the maker of 
the world and his attributes, on the basis of evidence first perceived 
by the senses. 

In the first major part of the work, where the purpose is to affirm 
the ability of human knowing eventually to come to recognize the 
existence of God-the-Creator, and to infer ( istidlal ) his attributes 
( sifat ) “from his effects and his actions ” 89 in the world, the appeal 
to personal experience takes the form of a succession of ‘thought ex- 
periments’ on the basis of which the author will deduce certain con- 
clusions about the constituents of all physical reality from a sequel 
of imaginary settings in real life. For example, the following pic- 
turesque excerpt may give a fair sense of the whole procedure, both 
rhetorically and substantially. 

One day I was thirsty, and I took a draught of sea-water to drink. 
When I tasted it, and it did not agree with me, I spat it out and it went 
straight down until it came to rest on the ground. From the fact that 
I could not drink it, and from the fact that I had put it into my mouth 
and held it, and since I spat it out and it went down until it came to 
rest on the ground, I learned that all sea- water I had seen or not seen 
is like this draught: I cannot drink it; all of it is containable, holdable; 
and that it does not come to rest until it finds something to carry it 
and to support it. 90 

In the second major part of “On True Religion, ’ ’ where the purpose 
is to argue that Christianity alone of the contemporary religions is 
the true religion, the appeal to personal experience takes a novel 
turn. Abu Qurrah tells the story of an imaginary Arcadian’s tour of 


87 See the typical language in Dick, Traite de U existence, p. 173. 

88 Ibid., p. 189. 

89 Ibid., pp. 189, 196. 

90 Ibid., pp. 175-176. 
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the nine most prominent religious communities of the civilized 
world. The writer presents the following scenario: 

Let me say I grew up in the mountains; I had not learned how it was 
with people. One day, because of a need which occurred to me, I went 
down to the cities, to the society of men, and I saw them in different 
religions. 91 

Following this scenario the protagonist then encounters representa- 
tives of the nine contemporary religions, one after the other, in 
roughly the chronological order of their first appearance in the 
world, from the ancient pagans to the Muslims. Abu Qurrah pro- 
vides an account of each of the religions, as they successively invite 
the newcomer’s allegiance. He takes note of their teachings, their 
scriptures, if they have them, and the messengers whom they claim 
to have come to them from God. Then he takes stock of the sit- 
uation: 

When all these had met me, inasmuch as I had reflected on the doc- 
trine of each one of them, I noticed all of them agreeing on three 
things, and also disagreeing about them. As for their agreement, each 
one, except for one or two, claimed to have a god, things permitted 
and forbidden, reward and punishment. As for their disagreement, 
they disagreed about the attributes of their gods, about their 

things permitted and forbidden, and about their reward or punish- 
ment. 92 

The problem now was to discover the stratagem ( al-hilah ) 93 for 
recognizing the true religion among all these claimants. For Abu 
Qurrah argued that it stands to reason that the good, wise, creator- 
God whom the human intellect can discover, would have sent a mes- 
senger and a scripture to enlighten people about the true religion. 
And as a suasio in defense of the rational stratagem he had devised, 
Abu Qurrah went on to propose an allegory. He described a king, 
who had a beloved son, whom his father sent on a far journey in the 
company of a skilled and trusted physician. The son fell ill while far 
away, and when his father heard of it, he sent a messenger with a 
prescription for the remedy which would bring health to the son. 
The king’s enemies heard of the affair and sent their own mes- 
sengers with prescriptions for harmful medicaments, hoping to 


91 Ibid., p. 200. 

92 Ibid., p. 211. 

93 Ibid., p. 212. 
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damage the king and his son. But the wise physician, whom the 
father had sent to accompany the son on his journey, counselled him 
to conduct a scrutiny among the self-proclaimed royal messengers, 
to determine in which message he would find the right prescription 
for the illness. He was to read each message to see which one of them 
carried a true description of himself and his condition, 

And when among them there was only one description ( sifah ) to bear 
a resemblance to him, the document in which it occurred would be the 
one in which there was the true description of his illness and the 
beneficial remedy. 94 

The application of this story to Abu Qurrah’s apologetical method 
in “On True Religion” is immediately evident. But he draws out 
the point very explicitly, to put an accent on his high estimation of 
the power of reasoning in religious life. He says: 

The aggrieved king is God, be He blessed and exalted; His son is 
Adam and his seed, whom He created; the physician is the intellect 
(al- c aql) which he was given, with which to know God, to know the 
good and to do it, to know evil and to avoid it. 95 

The most nearly comparable stories in Arabic of which one knows, 
which likewise accord such a high place to the discerning power of 
reason in the search for the true religion are the philosophical novels 
which appeared in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries from the 
hands of Muslim apologists. One thinks of the story of Hayy ibn 
Yaqzan, as told by Ibn Tufayl (d. 1 185/6), or of the Kitab Fddil ibn 
Natiq by Ibn al-Nafis (d. 1288). 96 To be sure, Abu Qurrah’s simple 
allegory and his simple first-person narrative of how one might con- 
struct an apology for Christianity from reason do not match the liter- 
ary or philosophical elegance of these tales. But Abu Qurrah wrote 
some three and a half centuries earlier, and what is striking is his 
trust in the power of human reasoning to find God and the true 
religion. This conviction set him apart, even among the Arabo- 
phone apologists within his own Christian community. 


94 Ibid., p. 216. 

99 Ibid., p. 216. 

96 On these two important works in Muslim philosophical apologetics see 
L. Gauthier, Ibn Thofail, sa vie, ses oeuvres (Paris, 1909); G.F. Hourani, “The Prin- 
cipal Subject of ‘Hayy ibn Yaqzan’,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 15 (1956), 
pp 40-46; L.E. Goodman, Ibn Tufayl's Hayy Ibn Yaqzan (New York, 1972); A.-M. 
Goichon, “Hayy b. Yakzan,” El 2 , vol. Ill, pp. 330-334; M. Meyerhof and 
J. Schacht, The Theologus Autodidactus of Ibn Al-Nafis (Oxford, 1968). 
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III. The Apologetic Milieu 

The apologetic milieu in which Abu Qurrah wrote “On True 
e lgion’ was basically twofold, Christian and Muslim. One may 
rather quickly situate the tract in regard to these two poles of refer- 
ence, andjiay a final word about Abu Qurrah’s place in Christian 
apologetics in Arabic in the Abbasid period. 

A. The Christian Milieu 

A striking feature in “On True Religion”, to which one has already 
called attention, is the writer’s seeming optimistic confidence in 
uman reason s ability to discover God and the religion according 
to which alone God wants to be worshipped, to paraphrase the lan 

tra ?' ThlS confidence is entirely consistent with ideas 
that Abu Qurrah voiced in other Arabic works, although he did not 
e sewhere develop them so clearly as he did in “On True Religion ” 
For example, in the Arabic treatise in which he did most to advance 
the traditional apologetical arguments from miracles and prophe- 
cies, the treatise “On the Authority of the Mosaic Law, and the 
Gospel, and on the Orthodox Faith,” Abu Qurrah also said, “Rea- 
son definitely leads to Christ and Christ validates the truth of Moses 
and the prophets .” 97 Furthermore, in yet another place he ad- 
vanced the principle that “one who is right in his faith administers 
t with reason. Earlier in the same work he had already come to 
the following conclusion: 

com" .oVrisdSyT" “ h ° *“* 

Other Christian apologists who wrote in Arabic, who were more or 
less contemporaries of Abu Qurrah, did not share his confidence in 
reason s power fully to uphold Christianity’s claims. <Ammar al- 
Basn, for example, openly opposed precisely the sort of apologetic 
programme which Abu Qurrah advanced. ‘Ammar characterized it 
as the work of a disputatious person ( al-muta c annit ), and he described 


Bacha, Un traite des oeuvres arabes, p. 16. 
Bacha, Les oeuvres arabes , p. 32. 

99 Ibid., p. 26. 
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such a person’s approach as one ruling out the appeal to miraculous 
signs as the best evidence of the true religion. According to c Ammar, 
the disputatious person’s apologetic programme involved a reliance 
on reason to such a refined extent that it would be inaccessible to 
ordinary people. 'Ammar’s own apology for Christianity, by way of 
contrast, was firmly rooted in the evidence of miraculous signs, and 
he claimed that unquestioning acceptance of the signs springs from 
the use of reason. But unquestioning acceptance on the part of any- 
one whose mind has conducted research independently of the signs 
springs from ignorance .” 100 

Another contemporary, Habib ibn Hidmah Abu Rafitah, the 
Jacobite mutakallim who called Abu Qurrah a sophist , 101 was also 
suspicious of any rationalistic attempt to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity from reason alone. Such an attempt, he argued, could only 
hope for success among the learned, while the masses had in fact 
been the ones to convert to Christianity in the beginning. For Abu 
Ra 3 itah, only the constraint of the sword, or the overpowering force 
of the divine evidentiary miracles could explain Christianity’s power 
in the first centuries to carry conviction among the generality of peo- 
ple. And he argued that unlike in the case of the triumph of Islam, 
the sword in fact played no role in the spread of Christianity . 102 

To be fair to Abu Qurrah, one should not leave the impression 
that he espoused only the rational proof from reason as the most ef- 
fective apologetic argument for the truth of Christianity. In the trea- 
tise, “On the Authority of the Mosaic Law, and the Gospel, and on 
the Orthodox Faith,” to mention only one place, he argued at length 
that only evidentiary miracles are sufficient proof of divine approval 
for a religion, of the sort that might appeal to all kinds of people, the 
stupid, the mediocre, and the intelligent . 103 But in “On True Reli- 
gion,” it is clear, he also makes a strong case for the apologetic 


100 M. Hayek (ed.), l Ammar al-Basn, apologie et controverses ( Beirut, 1977), p. 29. 
See also Griffith, “Comparative Religion,” pp. 70-73. 

101 See Graf, Die Schriften des Abu RaPita, vol. 130, p. 73. 

102 See Abu Ra 5 itah’s position explored in Khalil Samir, “Liberte religieuse et 

propagation de la foi ches les theologiens arabes chretiens du ix c siecle et en 
Islam ,” in Witness of Faith in Life and Worship (Tantur Yearbook, 1 980- 1981; Jerusa- 
lem, 1981), pp. 97-121. See also S.H. Griffith, “Habib ibn Hidmah Abu Ra’itah, 
a Christian Mutakallim of the First Abbasid Century,” Oriens Christianus 64 ('1980') 
pp. 161-201. v h 

103 See Bacha, Un traite des oeuvres arabes. See also Abu Qurrah’s Greek obusculum 
21, PG, vol. XCVII, cols. 1547-1552. 
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power of reason — much beyond what his Christian contemporaries 
were willing to claim for it. 

B. The Islamic Milieu 

Throughout the present study of “On True Religion’ ’ , one has been 
at pains to notice the many instances in which Abu Qurrah made 
an obvious, or not so obvious, appeal to the thinking of the Muslim 
mutakallimun who were his contemporaries, or who came shortly 
after his time. There remains an issue of this sort that has not yet 
come to the fore in the discussion, and it has to do with the general 
organization of the tract, and the sequence of the subjects it ad- 
dresses. 

More than a decade ago Shlomo Pines called attention to the fact 
that the compositional pattern of the early Islamic kalam works, par- 
ticularly those of the Mu c tazilites, who followed the order of their 
famous five usul y or basic principles, match the order of topics as 
they are presented in John of Damascus’ De fide orthodoxa. On the 
basis of an examination of a selection of Islamic texts from c Abd al- 
Jabbar to al-Shahrastanl, Pines said: 

In all the texts that have been cited, with the single exception of Kitab 
al-Luma c , the first section deals with the sources of knowledge. The ex- 
position of theological doctrine begins in all these texts with the 
demonstration that the world, i.e., all things directly known to man, 
are created and must have a Creator. This proof is followed by an ar- 
gumentation proving that God is one, which is succeeded by a discus- 
sion of the question of what God is or may be said to be; this involves 
the problem of the divine attributes . 104 

No reader of Abu Qurrah’s “On True Religion” can miss the fact 
that Pines’ remarks provide an almost exact outline of the tract’s 
contents, as far as they go. So far, of course, they correspond to what 
a Mu c tazilite writer might have discussed under the principle of al- 
tawhid , or the confession that God is one. But Abu Qurrah’s tract 
goes on to discuss the permitted and the forbidden, and the reward 
or punishment that one’s conduct in this world might elicit in the 
world to come. Perhaps it is not completely fanciful to correlate these 


104 S. Pines, “Some Traits of Christian Theological Writing in Relation to 
Moslem Kalam and to Jewish Thought, * * Proceedings of the Israel Academy of the Sciences 
and the Humanities , 5 (1976), pp. 112f. 
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further topics to what a Mu c tazilite writer would have discussed 
under his third and fifth basic principles, al-wa c d wal-wa c td, ‘the 
promise and the threat,’ and al- c amr bil-ma c ruf wal-nahy c an al-mmkar, 
‘commanding the right and forbidding the wrong.’ The fact that 
Abu Qurrah’s tract deviates from the order of topics as a Mu c tazilite 
writer would have discussed them need mean no more than that Abu 
Qurrah felt no obligation to follow the conventional practice in this 
matter . 105 Perhaps in Abu Qurrah’s day the order of the principles 
had not yet been so rigorously set as they would eventually come to 
be. Furthermore, one notices that there is no discussion of the sec- 
ond Mu c tazilite principle, justice ( al- c adl ), in “On True Religion. 
But Abu Qurrah dealt with this issue in a separate Arabic treatise, 
“On Human Freedom . 106 So in his Arabic works Abu Qurrah ac- 
tually covered all of the principles, with the exception of the fourth 
one, the so-called ‘intermediate position’, which seems to have been 
a uniquely Islamic concern . 107 

Pines argued that the conventional compositional pattern of the 
works of Islamic kalam, inasmuch as they mirrored the method of 
reasoning, or the order of topical exposition in Christian works such 
as John ofDamascus’ De fide orthodoxa, “may have reflected to a con- 
siderable extent those employed (in writing or in oral instruction) by 
Christian theologians who lived in the Islamic empire. What 
one sees in “On True Religion” confirms this judgement. But it 
also suggests another construction to be put on the evidence, namely 
that Christian writers such as Abu Qurrah consciously construed 
their apologetics to conform to the predominant thought patterns of 
the Muslim mutakallimun, in whose realm they had to conduct their 
own apologetic campaigns, and in whose language they hoped to 
commend the veracity of Christian doctrines. 


105 One notices a similar disorder in later Jewish, and even Muslim texts. See 
Pines, “Some Traits of Christian Theological Writing,” p. 113, n. 34. See also 
H.A. Wolfson, Repercussions of the Kalam in Jewish Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 

19 im See Bacha, Les oeuvres arabes, pp. 9-22. See also S.H. Griffith “Free Will 
and Christian Kaldm: the Doctrine of Theodore Abu Qurrah, n. 50 above 

107 See the discussion in W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic 

Thought (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 229ff. . . 

108 Pines, “Some Traits of Christian Theological Writing, p. HD. 
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C. Abu Qurrah ’s Christian Kalam 

Theodore Abu Qurrah is the earliest Arabophone Christian mutakal- 
lim whose name we know. He was a contemporary of such influen- 
tial early Muslim mutakallimun as the Basrian Mu c tazilites, Dirar ibn 
c Amr (d. 815), Abu al-Hudhayl al- c Allaf (d. betw. 840-849 at an ad- 
vanced age), al-Nazzam (d. 846), and the Baghdadi scholars Bisr 
ibn al-Mu c tamir (fl. 819) and, of course, al-Murdar (d. 841), the one 
who took notice of Abu Qurrah’ s work and wrote a refutation of 
it. 109 In the pages of “On True Religion” one finds Abu Qurrah 
addressing himself in a summary and short-hand way to intellectual 
issues which also interested these Muslim thinkers. Christian apolo- 
gists in the next generations will discuss them in more detail, men 
such as Israel of Kashkar (d. 872) and Yahya ibn c AdI (d. 974), to 
name only two writers whose apologetical works are easily available 
in modern editions. 110 And within the Melkite community, in the 
intellectual centres that the Palestinian monasteries became in the 
second half of the ninth century, Christian writers continued to 
produce apologetic works after the manner of Abu Qurrah himself. 
One example is the now anonymous composite work which is a com- 
pendium of Christian theology in Arabic, the work which the 
present writer calls somewhat provocatively, the Summa Theologiae 
Arabica , written at the monastery of Mar Chariton between 850 and 
877. * * 111 


109 In addition to the studies cited in nn. 3 and 23 above, see also J. Van Ess, 
“Dirar b. c Amr und die ‘Cahmlya’; Biographie einer vergessenen Schule,” Der 
Islam, 43 (1967), pp. 241-279; 44 (1968), pp. 1-70; R.M. Frank, The Metaphysics 
of Created Being according to Abu l-Hudayl al- c Allaf (Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch- 
Archeologisch Institut, 1966); idem, “The Divine Attributes according to the 
Teaching of Abu l-Hudayl al- c Allaf,” Le Museon, 82 (1969), pp. 451-506. 

1 10 See Bo Holmberg, A Treatise on the Unity and Trinity of God by Israel of Kashkar 
(Lund, 1989); E. Platti, “Une cosmologie chretienne,” MIDEO, 15 (1982), pp. 75- 
118; idem, Yahya ibn c Adi , theologien chretien et philosophe arabe ; sa theologie de V incarnation 
(Leuven, 1983); Kh. Samir, Le traite de V unite de Yahya ibn Adi (893-974) (Patri- 
moine Arabe Chretien, 2; Jounieh & Rome, 1980). 

111 See Kh. Samir, “Theodorus Abu Qurrah,” [ Arabic], Journal of the Iraq Aca- 
demy; Syriac Corporation , 7 (1983), pp. 138-160; idem, “Note sur les citations bi- 
bliques chez Abu Qurrah,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica , 49 (1983), pp. 184-191; 
idem, “Kitab jami c wujuh al-iman wa mujadalah Abi Qurrah c an salb al-MasIh,” 
al-Maqarrat , 70 (1984), pp. 411-427; idem, “Date de composition de la ‘somme des 
aspects de la foi’,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 51 (1985), pp. 352-387; idem, “La 
‘Somme des aspects de la foi,’ oeuvre d’Abu Qurrah?” in Kh. Samir (ed.), Actes 
du deuxieme congres international d' etudes arabes chretiennes (Orientalia Christiana Analec- 
ta, 226; Rome, 1986), pp. 93-121; Sidney H. Griffith, “A Ninth Century Summa 
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Kalam for Abu Qurrah was primarily an exercise in Christian 
apologetical dialectic rather than “the speculative science” or the 
4 4 critically rational metaphysics” it was eventually to become for the 
Muslim mutakallimun . 112 Nevertheless, as “On True Religion” 
amply shows, Abu Qurrah did put considerable stock in the persua- 
sive power of dialectical discourse. And while his early confidence 
in the apologetic power of reason was widely shared by his contem- 
porary Arabophone Christian apologists, there was one writer who 
did hold somewhat comparable views. Ironically, it was Nonnus of 
Nisibis, Abu Qurrah’ s Jacobite adversary in a Christological debate 
in 815 or 816 at the court of the Armenian prince Ashat Msaker, 
who in later life wrote an apologetical treatise in Syriac that exhibits 
a similar appeal to reason. 

According to the current scholarly opinion, Nonnus of Nisibis 
wrote his apologetic treatise between 856 and 862, while he was in 
detention at Samarra as a result of the policies of the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil. 113 The treatise takes the form of an answer to a request 
from a nameless inquirer to give an account of how the Christians 
can show that God is one and not many, how the one God is also 
three, and how the Word of God, one of the Trinity, can be said to 
have become incarnate, without thereby imputing an impropriety to 
God. 114 What follows is a carefully composed kalam tract in Syriac, 
complete with arguments designed to demonstrate not only the ver- 
acity of these doctrines but also to show the superiority of Chris- 
tianity to traditional paganism, Judaism and Islam. 

There are many points of similarity between Nonnus’ treatise and 
Abu Qurrah ’s Arabic apologetic works, which neither time nor 
space will allow one to discuss here. What is immediately relevant 
is to mention the appeal Nonnus makes in the course of his argu- 
ments to “commonly received ideas (mahshboto gawwdndydtdy^^ in- 
stead of to proof texts from the scriptures or to the evidentiary value 


Theologiae Arabica ,” ibid., pp. 123-141; idem, “A Ninth Century Summa Theologiae 
Arabica and the ‘Sectarian Milieu,’ ” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, to appear; 
idem, “The First Christian Summa in Arabic,” n. 13 above. 

112 See refs, to the work of R.M. Frank in n. 11 above. 

113 A. Van Roey, Nonnus de Nisibe, traite apologetique; etude, texte et traduction (Lou- 
vain, 1948), pp. 45f. 

114 Ibid., p. 1*. 

115 Ibid., pp. 6* and 21*. see the appeal for proof, “Ik koivcov Kdi 6noXoyoi)pl- 
vcov Iwoicov” in Abu Qurrah’s Greek opusculum XXII, PG, vol. 97, col. 1553A. 
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of miracles. Furthermore, he more than once makes such a claim as 
the following one about the arguments he has deployed: ‘‘These are 
the sorts of things we Christians put forward to counter those who 
contend against the holy scriptures — such things as reason, with its 
love of industry and love of truth, will test, appraise, apprehend, 
justify and approve . ” 116 

Among the particularly original arguments Nonnus puts forward 
in his treatise one might notice the claim that Jesus the Messiah is 
arguably the very Word of God and God himself because he was 
‘wise’, ‘powerful’, ‘just’, and ‘good’ to a degree that can only be 
reasonably explained as “something befitting divinity ( pa?yut 
3 Alldhuto ).” 117 

The success of the argument depends on the currency of the 
discussion of the ontological status of these very divine attributes 
{sifat Allah ) among the contemporary mutakallimun , Muslim and 
Christian. 

Another thesis that Nonnus proposes to prove from reason is the 
contention that Christianity, and not paganism, Judaism, or Islam, 
is the true religion because on examination of these religions Chris- 
tianity is arguably the only religion to emerge as the divinely war- 
ranted force one can identify as a reasonably sufficient cause for the 
manifest religious transformation that occurred in the world after 
Christ’s coming . 118 Nonnus’ arguments for this thesis accord well 
with arguments Abu Qurrah also used in his comparison of the 
religions of his day. 

The point here is to say that both Theodore Abu Qurrah and 
Nonnus of Nisibis, the one in Arabic and the other one in Syriac, 
in the very first era of serious Christian apologetics in the Islamic 
milieu, adopted the conventions of the burgeoning c ilm al-kalam to 
make their respective cases. One may see in the works of both 
writers exercises in a certain “inculturation” of Christianity into an 
Islamic thought-world that also promised a doctrinal development 
in the appreciation of the truths of their faith on the part of the Chris- 
tians themselves. Accordingly, one might now look back on these 
and other such accomplishments of the Christian thinkers in the first 
Abbasid century or so, and think of them as constituting what one 


116 Van Roey, Nonnus de Nisibe , p. 32*. 

117 Ibid., p. 21*. The argument unfolds on pp. 15*-22*. 

118 Ibid., pp. 9*-14*, 23*-34*. 
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might call the ‘patristic’ period of the Christian-Muslim dialogue. 
The discourse is apologetic, but not polemical. Neither is it com- 
promising. The author of thie Summa Theologian Arabica, for example, 
brands as hypocritical any suggestion on the part of Christians that 
they might own the first phrase of the Islamic sahadah. He points out 
that “their saying ‘there is not god but God’ is the same as what we 
say in words, but it is different in meaning .’ 119 Then he goes on to 
discuss God’s unity and trinity, and the incarnation of the Word 
God in a way that owes its form to the new paradigm for God-talk 
that came into the world of religious discourse with Islam. Here is 
a doctrinal development, and the true ground of dialogue between 
religions. Theodore Abu Qurrah helped to initiate this development 
in his Arabic tract, “On True Religion”. 


119 BM Or., MS 4950, f. 5 V . See Griffith, “The First Christian Summa in 
Arabic,” n. 13 above. 
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LA FONCTION HISTORIQUE DE LA POLEMIQUE 
ISLAMOjCHRETIENNE a L’EPOQUE abbasside 

Abdelmajid Charfi 


1. Introduction 

La polemique entre musulmans et chretiens pendant les cinq siecles 
du califat abbasside de Bagdad (750-1258) est consideree generale- 
ment comme un phenomene qui appartient a Phistoire. Aujourd- 
’hui, on parle plus volontiers de dialogue. Ceux qui s’interessent 
aux contacts entre les deux communautes peuvent utiliser Pun ou 
Pautre des elements juges encore valables qui se trouvent dans cette 
litterature polemique ancienne. Mais les quelques familiers des 
textes qui s’y rapportent vont rarement au dela de P analyse du con- 
tenu, de Pexplication des mobiles des auteurs et de P evaluation de 
la portee des arguments developpes. 

C’est pour cette raison que notre interet a porte sur un aspect de 
cette polemique qui nous semble occulte et qui pourtant devrait etre 
elucide pour depasser la simple approche descriptive ou la manipu- 
lation ideologique, en vue d’une meilleure intelligibility. Nous nous 
sommes demande a ce propos quelle a pu etre la -fonction de cette 
polemique. Nous avons d’ailleurs utilise sciemment le singulier, car 
la fonction d’un tel phenomene ne peut etre valablement apprehen- 
dee que sous son aspect global, meme si ses constituants sont mul- 
tiples — et ils ne peuvent pas ne pas l’etre. C’est de la conjonction de 
facteurs diffe rents, appartenant a des niveaux divers: proprement 
religieux, intellectuels, sociaux, ethiques, politiques ou econo- 
miques, que resulte cette fonction historique assumee par la pole- 
mique entre les adeptes des deux religions, de facon consciente et 
deliberee ou inconsciente, implicite. 

Si Ton s’en tient exclusivement aux polemiques qui nous sont par- 
venues, qu’elles soient sous forme de monographies ecrites speciale- 
ment pour la refutation du christianisme ou de chapitres inclus dans 
des traites d’heresiographie ou de theologie, et quelle que soit l’eten- 
due de ces polemiques qui peut varier de quelques pages a des 
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volumes de plusieurs centaines de folios, on constate qu on a affaire 
a trente trois textes d’inegale longueur et d’inegale importance. 1 
Cependant, nous allons les considerer ici comme formant un corpus 
unique elabore pendant toute la periode abbasside par des auteurs 
differents, avec des variations dont quelques unes sont hautement 
significatives, des reprises assez frequentes et meme une evolution 
plus ou moins reguliere. 

Essayons tout d’abord de cerner le profil des auteurs. Nous con- 
statons que les theologiens sont largement majoritaires. Jusqu a la 
fin du IVe/Xe siecle, ce sont surtout les mu c tazilites qui sont les 
initiateurs du genre et ceux qui lui ont imprime ses principales 
caracteristiques. De grands noms emergent parmi cette categorie: 
al-Jahiz (m.869), al-NasP al-Akbar (m.906), Abu c Isa al-Warraq 
(m.910), le cadi c Abd al-Jabbar (m.1025). Les ash c arites, essen- 
tiellement, prennent ensuite le relais et on retrouve parmi eux des 
figures aussi celebres que al-Baqillanl (m.1209) mais pas exclusive- 
ment puisqu’aussi bien le shi c ite zaydite al-Qasim b. Ibrablm 
(m.860) que le fondateur de Tecole maturidite Abu Mansur al- 
Maturldl (m.944) et le celebre zahirite Ibn Hazm (m. 1064) ont par- 
ticipe a ces polemiques. Les philosophes tels al-Kindl (m.vers 866), 
Abu 1-Hasan al- c Amiri (m.992) et Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql 
(m. apres 1000) etaient eux aussi de la partie, ainsi que des juris- 
consultes et des tradionnistes comme al-Qaffal (m.976), al-Baji 
(m.1081) et al-Hazrajl (m.1186). 

Curieusement, sur les trente trois auteurs des oeuvres en ques- 
tion, uniquement deux sont d’anciens chretiens convertis a 1 Islam. 
II s’agit de C A1I b. Rabban al-Tabari (m. apres 855) et d’al-Hasan 
ibn Ayyub (m. vers 988). Ils est par ailleurs remarquable qu’ex- 
ceptes al-Baji et al-Hazraji qui, bien qu’ appartenant a la meme 
epoque, vivaient tous les deux en Espagne et subissaient les con- 
trecoups de la Reconquista, nos auteurs semblent rarement re- 
pondre a des objections emises par des contemporains chretiens qui 
auraient pris V initiative de polemiquer avec les musulmans ou a des 
oeuvres particulars qui les auraient choques dans leur foi ou dans 
leurs convictions. 


1 La liste de ces textes se trouve, pour les Vlle-Xe siecles, dans notre ouvrage: 
Al-fikr al-isldmiji al-radd c ald al-nasdrd ild nihdyat al-qarn al-rdbi c /al- c dsir y Tunis, 1986, 
pp. 128-163, et, pour les Xle-XIIIes., dans la bibliographic que nous avons etablie 
dans Islamochristiana (Rome), no. 2 (1976), pp. 196-201, et no. 4 (1978), pp. 249 
260. 
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2. Remedier au Desequilibre Demographique 

Qu’est-ce qui a done pu pousser ces auteurs, qui viennent, somme 
toute, d horizons assez divers, a refuter le christianisme? Un pre- 
mier element de reponse nous est fourni par la situation demo- 
graphique respective des musulumans et des chretiens dans le cadre 
de l’empire musulman a l’epoque abbasside. En effect, les arabes 
musulmans ne representaient au debut de Fere consideree qu’une 
minorite parmi les populations autochtones du Proche et du Nloyen- 
Orient. Certes, cette minorite detenait les postes cles dans la vie poli- 
tique et administrative et meme economique, mais la rapidite des 
conquetes au cours des premieres decennies de 1 ’epopee musulmane 
n’a pas signifie pour autant la conversion immediate des habitants 
indigenes qui se sont retrouves sous l’autorite des nouveaux maitres 
musulmans. Certains gouverneurs de province ne voyaient meme 
pas d’un oeil favorable cette conversion, car elle signifiait la perte 
d une partie importante des sommes pergues sous forme d’impot 
foncier ( haraj ) ou de capitation (jizyah). 

Nous sommes done ici en presence d’une divergence d’interets 
entre les politiques, d’une part, qui preferaient avoir affaire a des 
sujets desquels on n’exige que des devoirs, et les religieux, d’autre 
part, pour lesquels l’extension de la communaute musulmane, dont 
les membres ont des devoirs mais aussi des droits, est une obligation 
qu ils entendent remplir rnalgre les difficultes de toutes sortes.^ Or 
les chretiens representaient une partie importante, sinon la majori- 
ty de ces populations autchtones: en Syrie-Palestine et en Egypte et, 
a un degre moindre, en Iraq, au Maghreb et meme en Perse. Aucun 
regime ne pouvait se permettre a la longue ce desequilibre demo- 
graphique. II s est alors agi de les convaincre de la superiorite de 
1’ Islam vis-a-vis de leur religion traditionnelle, ce qui, joint aux at- 
traits moraux et materiels de la conversion a 1’ Islam, serait de nature 
a leur faire sauter le pas. 

A ce niveau, il est imperatif de ne pas etablir des analogies faciles 
avec la situation dans le monde moderne. En effet, aussi bien 1’ or- 
ganisation sociale a cette epoque que le niveau intellectuel moyen ne 
permettaient guere le passage individuel d’une religion a une autre. 
La conversion se faisait en quelque sorte par le haut, e’est-a-dire que 


2 Cf. a ce propos Ahmad Amin, Duhd al-islam , 5e ed., Le Caire, 1375/1956, I, 
p. 383. 
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le commun des hommes suivait en regie generate 1’ attitude des 
classes superieures qui detenaient le monopole du savoir et du pou- 
voir. Et, justement, ce sont ces classes-ci qui pouvaient etre attirees 
par les avantages de la conversion et qui etaient done les plus perme- 
ables a la propagande islamique vehiculee, entre autres, par la pole- 
mique contre le christianisme. 

De fait, il est inconcevable que des gens senses, comme 1’ etaient 
nos auteurs, prenaient la peine de faire des recherches longues et 
difficiles sur les dogmes chretiens, les controverses theologiques 
entre les sectes chretiennes et leurs ecritures saintes s’ils n’etaient 
pas certains qu’une partie, au moins, de leur public pouvait etre for- 
mee de chretiens capables de lire leur litterature et susceptibles 
d’etre influences par les arguments qui y etaient developpes, et s’ils 
n’etaient pas convaincus que e’etait ce public la qui pouvait amener 
d’une maniere ou d’une autre les couches inferieures de la societe 
chretienne a adherer en grand nombre et en communautes entieres 
a l’islam. 

On pourrait nous retorquer, a ce sujet, que ce ne sont la que des 
extrapolations non fondees et non corroborees par des documents 
historiques incontestables. Mais, en l’absence de ces preuves mate- 
rielles, ne sommes-nous pas en droit de faire valoir les lois sociolo- 
giques et psychologiques universelles, sans lesquelles on est reduit 
a considerer 1’ effort considerable fourni par les polemistes comme 
un jeu ou comme un luxe intellectuel gratuit qui ne correspondait 
a aucune exigence historique objective! Ce qui n’est manifestement 
pas le cas. 


3. Integrer les Neophytes 

Evidemment, les chretiens a convertir n’etaient pas la categorie 
unique du public cible par les polemistes. Ils avaient probablement 
en vue davantage les chretiens plus nombreux convertis pour 
d’autres raisons et qui ne pouvaient pas ne pas garder sinon une 
forme quelconque de leurs anciennes croyances, du moins une cer- 
taine sensibilite chretienne. “En embrassant l’islam,” dit M. Talbi, 
“les nouveaux convertis ne se depouillerent pas subitement de tout 
leur passe chretien, juif, manicheen ou autre, et de leurs habitudes 
mentales. Ils ne subirent pas de lavage de cerveau preable et ils ne 
devinrent pas non plus subitement amnesiques. Ils poserent et se 
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poserent done les memes questions qui les avaient traditionellement 
preoccupes”. 3 

Or, la culture dominante dans l’aire greco-semitique n’etait point 
propice au syncretisme comme e’etait la regie en Inde et dans l’en- 
semble de 1’ Extreme-Orient. L’islam et le christianisme, religions 
missionnaires et universalistes concurrentes, se voulaient exclusifs 
de toute autre croyance et n’admettaient qu’une uniformite des 
dogmes et de la pratique religieuse. Les ‘clercs’ musulmans n’etai- 
ent pas enclins, en consequence, a tolerer les sequelles des autres 
religions en general et du christianisme en particulier. D’oii leur 
acharnement — le mot n’est pas tres fort — a mieux proteger l’islam 
contre les contaminations, a monter en epingle les divergences, a 
durcir les lignes de partage et a traquer toute velleite d’interpreta- 
tion non conforme a la tradition dominante. 

En somme, les facteurs qui auraient pu etre enrichissants etaient 
pergus comme des facteurs de discorde et d’affaiblissement de la 
communaute musulmane. Et pourtant, l’attitude du Coran etait 
loin d’etre univoque. Ses rappels frequents de la continuity de la 
revelation, essentiellement a travers les prophetes bibliques, et son 
insistance sur le fait que la rupture se situe en premier lieu avec la 
polytheisme, ne predisposaient pas fatalement au dogmatisme ou a 
l’exclusivisme. Ce sont done les contraintes proprement historiques 
qui on inflechi la comprehension du message coranique dans le sens 
d une rigueur accrue vis-a-vis des ££ gens du livre”. Tout se passe 
comme si 1 islam naissant avait peur de se diluer dans les religions 
qui occupaient deja le terrain. Ses representants et ses porte-paroles 
ont tout fait pour affirmer son originalite et sa validite, operation qui 
necessitait une mise en perspective par rapport a ce qui est different 
du lui et non reducible a ce qui fonde son identite et sa legitimite. 

Les polemistes ont ainsi joue le role de gardiens du domaine 
reserve de 1’ islam. Ils pressentaient le danger, reel a l’epoque, d’une 
veritable implosion dont les protagonistes, meme a leur insu, etaient 
les neophytes qui venaient, en l’occurrence, du christianisme, et les 
generations issues des mariages et des concubinages frequents entre 
musulmans et chretiennes. En omettant de prendre en consideration 
la logique interne du systeme islamique instaure progressivement 
depuis la mort du prophete, on risque, a notre sens, de ne pas com- 


3 M. Talbi, “Du nouveau sur ITtizal en Ifriqiya au IIIe/IXes. ,, J Revue Tuni- 
sienne des Sciences Societies, no. 40-43 (1975), p. 54. 
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prendre les ressorts intimes qui ont determine l’entreprise pole- 
mique contre le christianisme et lui ont trace ses orientations fon- 
damentales. 

4. L’ ELABORATION THEOLOGIQUE 

Cependant, les promoteurs de la polemique islamochretienne 
avaient besoin d’un arsenal conceptuel qui n’etait pas encore en- 
tierement disponsible. Ce n’etait done pas l’effet du hasard que la 
polemique etait allee du pair avec l’elaboration du kalam, la theo- 
logie musulmane proprement dite. II n’y avait point de coincidence 
fortuite entre le developpement des deux activites; elles etaient 
plutot complementaires et interdependantes. C’est la raison pour la- 
quelle les theologiens se sont taille la part du lion parmi les auteurs 
qui ont formule des griefs contre la doctrine chretienne. 

Deux concepts cles emergent a ce propos de 1’ ensemble des preoc- 
cupations des theologiens-polemistes. Le premier concerne naturel- 
lement Dieu, son unicite, ses noms et ses attributs. On sait que les 
musulmans ont defendu aprement un monotheisme strict qui ne 
reserve aucune place a la filiation divine. La transcendance absolue 
de Dieu excluait toute possibility d’incarnation et s’opposait, de ce 
fait, de plein fouet, a la trinite chretienne. Et c’est la justement qu’ils 
etaient obliges de donner aux termes coraniques de kalimah (Verbe) 
applique a Jesus et de ruh al-qudus (Esprit Saint) des definitions qui 
les eloignent de la conception chretienne qui en fait des personnes 
consubstantielles au Pere. Nous assistons ainsi au passage d’un lan- 
gage symbolique, souvent elliptique, celui de Coran, a un langage 
qui fait appel aux categories logiques de la philosophic grecque, 
celui du kalam , et qui finit par representer la grille de lecture obligee 
du texte fondateur. 

On n’insiste jamais assez sur les consequences de ce passage, car 
au texte qui maintient une zone commune avec le christianisme se 
superposent d’ autres textes qui tendent a delimiter les frontieres 
respectives, au risque d’appauvrir la visee du Coran et de reduire 
les interpretations multiples dont il est susceptible a une seule val- 
able qui est celle de l’orthodoxie. De ce fait, on a glisse impercep- 
tiblement d’une tentative legitime, peut-etre meme necessaire, de 
comprendre le message, de 1’ interpreter, de le rendre intelligible et 
coherent, a une confiscation du sens. D’ou 1’ ambivalence de la 
theologie — de toute theologie — qui, positivement, affirme des veri- 
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tes et apporte des solutions a des problemes aussi bien rationnels 
qu’ontologiques, et qui en meme temps, et c’est l’envers de la 
medaille, ne peut s’empecher de rejeter ce qui sort de son cadre 
etroit. Et c’est, bien entendu, toujours P autre, le different de l’in- 
terieur comme de l’exterieur, qui en fait les frais. 

Le second concept concerne la revelation et son corollaire la 
prophetie. II n est pas inutile a ce sujet de rappeler que le message 
du prophete de 1 islam a ete, plus que tout autre message prophe- 
tique, sous l’eclairage intense de l’histoire, et qu’il a ete revele pen- 
dant une vingtaine d’annees, dont les dix dernieres en particulier, 
a Medine, se passaient en presence d’un groupe de plus en plus im- 
portant de fideles en mesure de temoigner des moindres faits et 
gestes du prophete. Le message etait transmis oralement, puis con- 
signe par ecrit sur des objets de fortune, mais surtout memorise par 
les compagons. II se presentait lui-meme comme un rappel (dikr) et 
aussi comme la Parole et le Livre de Dieu. L’ensemble formait le 
quPdn ou 1 efurqdn, des racine q\ ? (lire) ou frq (distinguer). 4 Ce n’est 
qu’une vingtaine d’annees apres la mort du prophete que s’est con- 
stitue le corpus officiel appele mushaf qui a servi a la devotion et a 
la reflexion musulmanes concernant le Coran. C’est ainsi que la 
Parole s’est faite livre en langage humain, qu’un attribut divin est 
devenu objet manipulable: calligraphic, lu, interprets, vendu, etc. 

De la est nee la fameuse querelle a propos du Coran cree ou incree 
du temps des califes abbassides al-Ma^mun et al-Mu c tasim, qui ne 
s’explique que par le souci des mu c tazilites de preserver la transcen- 
dance et done de repousser toute idee d’ incarnation. Pour ces theo- 
logiens jouissant de l’appui officiel, pas plus que la Parole ne pouvait 
s’incarner en Jesus comme le croient les chretiens, cette Parole ne 
devait s’incarner dans le Coran comme le croit le commun des 
musulmans. Ainsi, s’est imposee Pidee que le prophete n’est que le 
fidele transmetteur passif de la Parole de Dieu. Et cette conception 
a ete appliquee systematiquement aux revelations anterieures a 
P islam. D’ou le parallelisme etabli entre Jesus et Muhammad et 
entre l’Evangile et le Coran et non entre Jesus et le Coran. Les pole- 
miques en sont venues, par consequent, a etre le reflet fidele de cette 


4 Cf. a ce sujet notre article “La revelation du Coran et son interpretation 
positions classiqueset perspectives nouvelles”, Lumiere et Vie( Lyon), t. 32 no 163’ 
(Juillet-aout 1983), pp. 5-20. J ’ ’ 
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conception de la revelation, leur tache se limitant le plus sou vent a 
l’illustrer et a la defendre en faisant appel aux notions de tahrif pour 
la Bible et de tawatur pour le Coran. 

Le resultat est done le meme: de Elaboration theologique a l’in- 
terieur de P islam decoule immediatement une certaine vision du 
christianisme qui n’est pas completement etrangere a l’inflechisse- 
ment de la theologie islamique dans le sens d’une demarcation de 
plus en plus nette vis-a-vis des conceptions chretiennes. Le chris- 
tianisme a servi a la fois de catalyseur et de repoussoir. On ne peut 
parler a son encontre de fascination, il representait plutot une refer- 
ence a ecarter afin de maintenir la purete de l’lslam et d’etablir qu’il 
ne depend en rien des religions anterieures. 

5. La Recherche des Racines 

Neanmoins, il y a au moins deux themes classiques dans la pole- 
mique ou la dependance a l’egard du christianisme est patente. A 
ce titre, ils meritent qu’on s’y attarde quelque peu. Le premier 
theme est celui des annonces de Muhammad dans les ecritures chre- 
tiennes. A Porigine, il y a P affirmation du Coran que le prophete 
ummi (gentil) a ete annonce dans la Thora et l’Evangile, 5 et que 
e’est Jesus lui-meme qui, s’adressant aux fils d’Israel, leur a an- 
nonce la venue d’un prophete dont le nom est Ahmad. 6 Le Coran 
n’en dit pa plus et il ne semble pas que les premieres generations 
musulmanes avaient une connaissance de la Bible suffisamment 
poussee et surtout directe qui leur permettait d’y trouver ces an- 
nonces. Il fallut attendre C A1I b. Rabban al-Tabari, un chretien con- 
verti a 1 ’Islam a un age avance, pour qu’une recherche systema- 
tiques de ces annonces soit entamee. 

Une analyse de la liste des propheties concernant Muhammad qui 
se trouve dans le Kitab al-din wa-l-dawlah de Tabari 7 fait ressortir 
clairement qu’il s’agit, en fait, dans la plupart des cas, de ce qu’il 
est convenu d’appeler les textes messianiques dans lesquels les chre- 
tiens ont vu des annonces de Jesus et qui sont reinterpretes de telle 
fagon qu’ils puissent s’appliquer a Muhammad. Tabari disposait-il 
d’un recueil de ces textes un usage dans sa communaute d’origine? 


5 Coran 7,157. 

6 Coran 61,6. Cf. aussi C. 48,29; 6,20 et 13,43. 

7 Edite par A. Mingana au Caire en 1342/1923 et reedite depuis a Beyrouth et 
a Tunis. 
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L hypothese n est pas a exclure. En tout cas les fragments qu’il a 
rassembles ou simplement reinterpretes n’ont cesse d’etre repris par 
les auteurs musulmans posterieurs qui semblent en cela tributaires 
de son travail. Le phenomene inaugure par Tabari est interessant 
dans la mesure ou l’Ancien Testament a ete interpret^ par les chre- 
tiens a la lumiere du Nouveau et que Tun et l’autre ont ete reinter- 
pretes a la lumiere du Coran par les musulmans. Nous avons la l’ex- 
emple frappant de 1 application d’une meme methode d’approche 
des Ecritures qui aboutit a des conclusions differentes, sinon 
franchement divergentes, et la preuve eclatante que l’appartenance 
a une meme mentalite, aux memes cadres de pensee, ne prejuge pas 
de 1 identite des resultats, car ce sont en derniere analyse les presup- 
poses des uns et des autres qui determinent les solutions des prob- 
lemes auxquels ils sont confrontes. 

La meme constatation s’ applique au theme consacre par les pole- 
miques aux miracles du prophete de l’islam. En effet, le Coran ne 
parle guere de ces miracles. Mieux, il les nie en s’opposant aux 
incredules qui demandent a Muhammad des preuves de son mes- 
sage de la meme nature que les prodiges accomplis par les autres 
prophetes. 8 Mais la piete musulmane n’a point admis que son 
prophete en soit demuni, qu’il ne soit qu’un simple humain charge 
d une mission divine. Divers recits ont ete alors forges progressive- 
ment pout etablir, sur le moule des miracles de Jesus en particulier, 
que Muhammad a bien realise des miracles, dont la multiplication 
de la nourriture, le jaillissement de l’eau d’entre ses doigts, la gueri- 
son des malades et des blesses, 1’ influence sur les elements naturels 
et la connaissance des intentions secretes de certaines personnes sont 
les exemples le plus sou vent cites. 

Que peut-on deduire de cet interet accorde aux propheties et aux 
miracles sinon que l’originalite de l’lslam est ici battue en breche par 
ceux-la memes qui la defendaient, parce qu’ils s’etaient vus con- 
tracts sous 1 effet de la conscience mythique dominante a recher- 
cher des racines dans le fonds biblique disponible afln de mieux 
asseoir ce qu’ils consideraient comme les attributs indispensables de 
tout prophete et, a plus forte raison, du dernier et du plus illustre 
a leurs yeux. 


8 Cf. Coran 17,93-94; 18,110; 21,34; 41,6, etc. 
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6. Les Antagonismes Sociaux 

En plus de ces facteurs pour lesquels nous disposons d’assez d’in- 
dices nous autorisant a leur accorder une place de choix dans Impli- 
cation de la fonction historique de la polemique islamochretienne, 
nous sommes egalement en mesure de deceler d’ autres facteurs 
qu’on pourrait qualifier d’indirects sans que cela signifie qu’ils sont 
moins importants. Et bien qu’a ce propos les analogies soient sou- 
vent trompeuses, il n’est vraisemblablement pas faux de rapprocher 
la representation que se faisaient les musulmans de la minorite chre- 
tienne qui vivait parmi eux, de la representation que se font au- 
jourd’hui en Europe occidental les mouvements nationalistes xeno- 
phobes de la minorite musulmane emigree. En effet, dans les deux 
cas, 1’ exasperation des sentiments se fait jouer particulierement 
dans les moments de crise economique. On oublie alors l’apport de 
la minorite dans l’essor de l’economie au cours des periodes d’ex- 
pansion, pour ne retenir que son poids dans les periodes de reflux. 
Un sentiment de jalousie assez vif anime en consequence les plus 
demunis a l’encontre des quelques personnes appartenant a la mi- 
norite qui ont reussi par leur merite propre et malgre toutes les 
difficultes inhe rentes a leur condition. 

Les informations fournies par les historiens arabes de l’epoque 
abbasside indiquent souvent que les lieux de culte et les quartiers 
chretiens, a Bagdad par exemple, etaient pris a partie les premiers 
lors des soulevements populaires contre les penuries et la cherte de 
la vie. Non que la masse des chretiens etait favorisee par rapport a 
la masse du peuple musulman, mais il y avait un certain nombre de 
chretiens privileges qui occupaient parfois des postes importants a 
la cour califale et dans 1’ administration (secretaires de chancellerie, 
financiers, medecins, etc), ce qui faisait d’eux un bouc emissaire 
facile et une cible commode pour les mecontents. Ces mouvements 
d’intolerance populaire, remarque justement Cl. Cahen, “sont au 
total rares et ne sont pas plus graves que ceux qui opposent les sectes 
musulmanes entre elles. Ils sont moins graves que ce qui se passe a 
la meme epoque dans 1’ Empire Byzantin voisin contre ses minorites 
religieuses juives ou pauliciennes”. 9 

Il arrivait aussi que le pouvoir lui-meme cherchait, par des 
mesures discriminatoires, a indiquer cette minorite chretienne a la 


9 Cl. Cahen, L’lslam des origines au debut de V empire ottoman , Paris, 1970, p. 101. 
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vindicte populaire. Le role des pol6mistes, dans ce cas , consistait a 
iustifier ces mesures et a occulter leurs mobiles ventables. C est, a 
notre avis, la signification qu’il faudrait donner, par exemple, a 
l’ouvrage qu’al-Jabiz ecrivit contre les chretiens du temps d al- 
Mutawakkil, leur reprochant leur train de vie et leur arrogance m- 

tolerables. 10 A , 

Les griefs purement religieux figuraient, bien sur, en bonne 

place, mais on dirait qu’ils n’etaient la que pour mieux cacher 1 en- 
ieu reel de la polemique et instruire un proces deja entendu. Contre 
les melchites en particulier, on pouvait retenir, en supplement, le 
risque d’ intelligence avec l’ennemi byzantin puisqu ils partagaient 
avec lui l’appartenance a une meme “secte” qui reconnait les 
articles definis par le concile de Chalcedoine (451). 

Malgre ce constat, nous devons reconnaitre que le faible echo des 
croisades dans la polemique contre le christianisme pose un 
probleme qui n’a pas encore trouve une solution satisfaisante. face 
a un mouvement d’une ampleur considerable dans les contrees syro- 
palestiniennes, nous n’assistons ni a une production nettement plus 
importante de polemiques, ni a un renou vehement et a une adapta- 
tion du genre en fonction des donnees nouvelles. L’emgme, en tait, 
reste entiere. Tout compte fait, peut-etre bien que la nouveaute du 
phenomene des croisades n’etait pas pergue. Un temoin pnvilegie 
de son temps comme al-Gazall, contemporain de la premiere croi- 
sade n’en souffle pas mot, lui qui est pourtant 1’ auteur d un traite 
contre la divinite du Christ. 12 Les croisades representaient en 
somme des invasions similaires a celles qu’en avait tant connues le 
Proche-Orient arabe. Leurs mobiles religieux n’apparaissaient pas 
clairement aux yeux des musulmans et ne suscitaient done pas un 
emoi particulier. 

7. Defense et Illustration d’une Civilisation 

Ainsi, la polemique contre le christianisme n’etait tnbutaire des 
conditions historiques particulieres que dans une mesure limitee. 


10 Al-radd ‘ ala al-nasira, <*dite par J. Finkel au Caire 2e 6d, 1382 H. 
n C’est a litre d’exemple, la raison probante de la ngueur affichee par al 
BaqillanI dans son Tamhid, 6d. McCarthy, Beyrouth, 1957, a 1 e S?rd des e- 
chites Cf. A. Abel, “Le chapitre sur le christianisme dans le Tamh d d al 
BaqillanI,” Etudes d’orientalisme dediees d le memotre de Levi-Provengal, Pans, 1962, , 

PP 12 Al-radd al-jamll li Hlahiyyat c Isa bi-}arih aP-tnjil, Pans, 1939. 
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Pile obeissait, d’une certaine maniere, a sa logique interne propre 
et s’tcrivaH dans le cadre d’une production intellectuelle ou 
die occupait, en derniere analyse, une place marginale On peut 
firmer sans risque de se tromper, qu’elle etait destinee davantage 
aux musulmans qu’aux chretiens. Les pol6mistes cherchaient, ava § 
tout a conforter leurs coreligionnaires dans leurs convlctlonS 
mmuniser en quelque sorte, contre le christianisme autant que 
contre les autres religions non-islamiques (judaisme, mamcheism , 
zoroastrisme . . .) efmeme contre les “h6r6sies” nees de 1 Islam, 
telles aue shi’isme extremiste et les sectes esotenques. 

Sous la defense de l’ordre etabli se profile la defense de toute une 
mani^red’agir, de croire, de vivre, d’esp^rer et de mounr d une 
vision du monde et de la condition humaine, bref d une civilisation 
cui etait en son temps la plus riche et la plus performante. Un auteur 
aussi anti-conformiste qu’Abu c Isa al-Warraq, en rupture de ban 
avec la majority des “intellectuels” de son tpoqne, accuse de 
‘ ‘ zandaqa ’ ’ et d’atheisme et villipende par l’ensemble desbmgraphes 
aui se sont interesses a lui, n’aurait pas 6cnt une refutation des 
dogmes chretiens 13 s’il n’avait pas les sentiment de P^tciper par 
son oeuvre a la d6fense de la civilisation islamique. Sa 
correspondait tellement bien a la sensibility musulmane qu elle et 
passle presque sans retouches, dans les polemiques posteneures^ 
Se arvuments purement rationnels et sans le secours d’aucune 
Sflen^e scripturaire, qu’elle suit biblique ou coramque, n’on 
cefse d’etre repris, nous dirions meme piMs (car personne n osait 
avouer sa parternite et les lui attribuer explicitement) par des au- 
teurs^ui ne partageaient, par ailleurs, ni sa 
ni ses idees a propos des autres sujets internes a la pensee m 

Un autre exemple significatif nous est fourm par le philosophe 
Abu’l-Hasan al- c Amiri qui consacre le dcrmer chapi re 
Al-Ram bi-manaqib al-isldm» aux “allegations (subah) des ennemis 


.3 II aurait ^nt trols — 

cemantl’mcamationaeterecemm d t Scn p l0 res arabta; t. 46-47, Louvain, 

scriptorum chnstianorum onentalum , t. 4-yU w , P 

""mm Caire en 1387/1967. Cf. Arkoun, 
rirgieu,. d’apres J-Him 

ses Essais sur la pensee islamique , Paris, 1973, pp. 
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de l’islam (dont les chretiens) pour les refuter. Al- c AmirI, qui sur un 
autre plan n’est pas tendre par exemple pour les fuqaha?, considere 
qu’aussi bien les realisations pratiques de l’islam que ses dogmes, 
ses pratiques cultuelles, ses valeurs, son ethique et l’ensemble des 
sciences et des connaissances qui lui doivent leur essor, sont des 
preuves eclatantes de la superiorite de cette religion. Mieux que les 
monographies consacrees a la polemique et que les chapitres inclus 
dans les traites theologiques et interessant le christianisme, Pouvrage 
d’al- c Amiri (qui est une entreprise globale) indique comment s’ in- 
sere la polemique islamochretienne dans la litterature apologetique 
musulmane, au moment ou les sujets musulmans de Pempire abbas- 
side etaient absolument surs de la justesse de leur cause et intime- 
ment convaincus que Revelation, Verite et Histoire ne se conju- 
guent, pour ainsi dire, harmonieusement qu’islamiquement. 

8. Conclusion 

Au-dela done des polemiques prises a la lettre et considerees comme 
des manifestations isolees d’une certaine animosite envers le chris- 
tianisme, nous avons cru discerner qu’elles jouaient une fonction 
riche et multiple qui exige d’etre placee dans son contexte historique 
particulier, celui d’une culture et d’une civilisation qui etaient en 
pleine elaboration au debut de l’ere abbasside, puis avaient atteint 
des degres eleves de realisations spirituelles, intellectuelles et pra- 
tiques. Or, tout se passait dans le cadre d’une societe sascralisee ou 
les frontieres entre le religieux et le temporel, le sacre et le profane 
n’etaient guere distinctes. 

Enfin, les polemistes des trois premiers siecles abbassides avaient 
fait preuve, a cote de leur intransigence, d’un bel esprit de recherche 
et d’ouverture. Ils ne s’ etaient point contentes des quelques indica- 
tions coraniques eparses qui se rapportent au christianisme mais 
avaient creuse dans l’histoire des ecritures et des dogmes chretiens 
et avaient suivi, presque a la loupe, les divergences entre les sectes 
chretiennes. Ensuite, les polemistes des deux derniers siecles abbas- 
sides suivirent le mouvement general descendant de leur civilisa- 
tion. Leurs oeuvres, pareilles en cela a la majeure partie de la 
production de leur epoque, ne brillaient guere par leur originalite. 
L’ innovation laissait la place a la compilation pure et simple et 
l’esprit d’initiative demissionnait au profit de l’arrangement de la 
somme impressionnante des materiaux accumules par les precur- 
seurs. 
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THE EARLIEST ARAB APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIANITY 

(C. 750) 

Samir Khalil Samir, S.J. 


1. Introduction 

The text I am presenting today is not unknown. Those who were 
present at Louvain-la-Neuve on the 1st September 1988, may 
remember that I had already presented this Apology. 1 I will not 
therefore repeat what I have said there. I shall only give a resume 
of my earlier paper. My main purpose today is to give a clearer idea 
of its contents, by quoting various passages in Arabic, in order to 
give you a feeling of this Apology. 

In 1980, at the Pontifical Institute for Arabic and Islamic Studies 
(P.I.S.A.I., Rome), I had to give a ten hour course in English on 
“ Arab Christian apologetics”. I therefore looked for the English 
translation of these texts. The only one I could find was an anony- 
mous treatise, edited and translated by Mrs. Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson in 1898, entitled: 4 ‘On the triune nature of God”. 2 It is a 
translation of: Ft tatlit Allah al-wahid . 3 

1 . 1 . A Casual Discovery 

Since the students attending the course did not know Arabic, I 
wanted to quote some parts of this Apology in English. 

I found some problems in the edited Arabic text, and decided to 
order a microfilm of the Arabic manuscript Sinai 154 from the 


1 See Samir Khalil Samir, Une apologie arabe du christianisme d’ epoque umayyade, in 
Samir Khalil Samir (ed.), Actes du troisieme congres international d’ etudes arabes chre- 
tiennes, vol. 15, Parole de VOrient (Kaslik, Lebanon, 1990). 

2 See M.D. Gibson, Studia Sinaitica , vol. VII (London, 1899), pp. 74-107 
(Arabic), 2-36 (English) and VIII-XI (Introduction). 

3 I do not know whether this title is to be found in the Arabic original or is due 
to Mrs Gibson. I have the impression that is it not in the manuscript. I think that 
al-talut al-muwahhad , * ‘the unified Trinity”, is in the Arabic original, but not al- 

tawhid al-mutallat. This expression would be very interesting, if authentic. 
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Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.). While comparing the 
manuscript with the edited text, I was very much surprised: each 
time Mrs. Gibson used 4 ‘ . . . 99 (Mingana too used the same system), 
this could mean then either one word missing, or a few words, or a 
few lines, or even a whole page, and that without any explanation! 
The more I compared the two texts, the more I discovered important 
lacunae in Mrs. Gibson’s edition. 

Another great surprise was that these lacunae are very readable 
today on the manuscript. On the other hand, some passages of the 
printed edition, which were apparently perfectly legible when Mrs. 
Gibson prepared her edition, are not readable today. Generally 
speaking, her reading of the manuscript is good enough, even if not 
perfect. 

I really do not know how to explain these two contradictory facts. 
Perhaps the pages were stuck together and therefore unreadable at 
that time, and the Mount Sinai Expedition of 1951 was able to un- 
stick them before filming the manuscript. Or perhaps Mrs. Gibson 
used some chemicals to read the uncertain pages, as she did with 
other manuscripts (one must bear in mind that infra-red lamps were 
not available at that time), thus gradually obliterating the writing 
and rendering any photography useless. 

Anyway, the conclusion was clear: I had to prepare a new edition 
of this document, seeing that I had discovered over ten totally 
unknown pages, not to mention smaller lacunae and mistakes made 
in the reading of the manuscript. On one of these pages, I found the 
date, as I shall explain further on. 4 

1.2. The Manuscript 

We will now examine the age of the manuscript and its origin. Since 
it is incomplete, can it be completed? A careful examination of its 
hand-writing shows some very peculiar features which confirm its 
antiquity. 

1.2.1. A Very Old Parchment 

This manuscript, the Sinai Arabic 154 , is a very old parchment. 5 


4 See below, 2.1. 

5 This manuscript is not to be confused with the so-called “Codex Arabicus” 

( Sinai Arabic 514), a famous palimpsest with five levels, datable from the tenth 
century. 
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Prof Aziz Suryal Atiya who, together with Dr. Murad Kamel, took 
part in the expedition to Mount Sinai and wrote a detailed catalopie 
of the manuscripts based on his personal examination of the collec- 
tion, dated this manuscript from the end of the eighth century or t e 
beeinning of the ninth, 6 that is about 800 A.D. 

According to my own experience of Arab Christian manuscripts, 

I believe his estimation to be correct. If this is true, our manuscript 
would be one of the oldest known Arab Christian codices, if not the 

oldest one. ... 

This manuscript is preserved at Saint Catherine s Monas ery on 

Mount Sinai. It is possible that it was written for this Monastery 
but elsewhere, namely in the Monastery of Mar Saba or in that o 
Mar Khariton. In fact, many old manuscripts from the Sinai 
Monastery come from these two monasteries, south of Jerusalem. It 
is certainly a South Palestinian manuscript of Melkite origin. 

Today, our manuscript is incomplete. Some parts of it can be 
found elsewhere. An accurate research has to be made in order to 
reconstruct the complete manuscript, if possible. I have identifie a 
part of it at the Bibliotheque Nationale of Pans: it is part of Arabic 
Ms no 6725. 1 copied it, and I hope to be able to publish a reconsti- 
tution of some sections. Other parts of the manuscript are spread 

around the world. . AA 

Even so, our Apology is incomplete. I was able, however, to a 
about ten pages at the end of Mrs. Gibson’s edition, plus some pages 
here and there. But it is still incomplete, and it is impossible to evalu- 
ate the extent of what is missing. I am still hoping to discover t e 
end of our Apology, maybe in the newly discovered Sinai Collec- 
tion which is in fact a very old one, and which has been brie y 
presented by Yianni Meimaris in 1985 ? The extant part of our 


6 See Aziz Suryal Atiya, A hand-list of the Arabic manuscripts and scrolls microfilmed 
at the library of the Monastery of St Catherine, Mount Sinai (Baltimore : Johns op ins 
Press 1955) p 66: ca. 8th-9thcent. AD; ideam, Catalogue raisonne of the Mount S.nai 
Arabic Manuscripts (Alexandria: A1 Maaref Establishment, 1970 vol. I, translated 
fnTo IrabicTXseph N Youssef, pp. 296-298. The original Enghsh text was never 
published. Before his death in September 1988, Professor Atiya gave me the orfy 
original text he had, the one which he had written m penal m .1951 whde m the 
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Apology comprises today 41 folios of the codex (from folio 99 recto 
to folio 139 verso ). 8 

1.2.2. A Singular Writing 

The hand- writing also confirms the antiquity of the codex. Some 
graphic features are of particular interest. I will give some examples 
of this writing, based on the microfilm taken by the 1951 Expedition 
and not on a direct examination of the manuscript itself. I would like 
to thank the Library of Congress and Saint Catherine's Monastery 
for providing me with a copy of it, and for giving me the permission 
to have it published. 

The way the qaf is written seems to be absolutely unique in the 
Arabic script. It is always written like this This is in fact the 
Maghribi fa ?. I first thought it was a mistake, but it is undoubtedly 
a qaf. And here is a double mystery: first, the fact that we find in the 
Mashriq this kind of which is normally only attested in the 
Maghrib; second, the fact that in this manuscript it is a qaf and not 
a fa? . I would be very grateful if somebody could offer me an expla- 
nation or produce another example of these two peculiarities. 

The final ha? is always written like this 

The mim is written like a big triangle A . 

The copyist has an eye for presenting his page, and takes great 
pains in justifying and perfectly filling the lines. That is why, we find 
two opposite characteristics: 

(a) If a word cannot enter on the line, he simply cuts it, something 
which is forbidden in modern Arabic. Thus for example the word 
rasul is written with ra? on one line and sul on the other. 

(b) If the word is too short, he adds a stroke about 1 cm long, until 
he reaches the theoretical end of the line, in order to achieve a perfect 
justification. That is why this manuscript has some really beautiful 
pages. 

All this is a sign of great antiquity. I wonder whether this can be 
found in 10th century manuscripts. I do not remember of having 
come across such particularities. It would be interesting to deter- 
mine when these characteristics first appeared in manuscripts and 


8 For some unkown reason, the numbers of the folios in Mrs Gibson’s edition 

of our Apology have always three units more than in the manuscript. Thus this text 

starts, in her edition with fol. 102 recto which in fact corresponds to folio 99 recto of 

the Manuscript; and ends with fol. 136 recto (corresponding to fol. 133 recto). 
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when they disappeared, and where. Arabic palaeography has not yet 
made very great progress. 

1.3. Date of the Apology 

Our text is indirectly dated. Unfortunately, it uses a system which 
is as yet unknown. We therefore cannot give a precise date. Here 
are the facts. 

1.3.1. The Text Containing the Date 

What was for me a great discovery was that I found the date, in 
a page not previously published by Mrs. Gibson, because it was un- 
readable at that time. According to my division of the text into small 
paragraphs, the date is to be found in no. 367 of my edition, or in 
folio 110 verso which would correspond to folio 113 verso of Gibson s 
edition. 9 

This is the text where I found the date (no. 367-369). 

367 If this religion was not truly from God, it would not have stood 
firm nor stood erect for seven hundred years and forty-six years , 

368 whereas the nations were fighting them [«V] 10 * * and were not 
able to make ineffective 11 a religion that God had stood erect 

and created. 

369 By my life, in this fact there is an admonition, for who wishes 
to think and to know the truth! 

«DI ck ^ r* /» 367 

,3 > 

flr 

14 4) JS\i> 368 

15 l jl L j oto d* 

^ } <111 l6 l iiJ 


9 See Mrs Gibson’s edition, p. 87, line 1, where a whole page is missing. 

10 We would normally expect “fighting it”. This could be a graphic mistake 
(yuqdtilunahum, instead oi yuqdtildnahu) . But it could also be that the author still had 
the Apostles in mind. 

n Abtala means also “to declare false” and refers to No. dbb. 

11 MS^. 

13 MS ft* 
i* MS 

is MS OylLi 
16 MS 
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■L*^ </■* 0\ y ^ i .» 369 

•Vi** <t>** of ■>W o*f 

The date is very clear: 746. But not its interpretation. The author 
says: ‘This religion would not have stood firm ( yatbut ) nor would 

not have stood erect ( yaqum ) for 746 years” Whence does he start 
his computation? 

We have a similar problem in they<zmi c wujuh al-iman . We find the 
following: ‘‘825 years, since tubut wa-iqamat hadd al-din”. * 11 The 
parallel is absolutely amazing: the same idea and even the use of the 
two key-words: tubut and iqamah. If I am not mistaken, I was the first 
one to indicate in 1984 this date (825 years), in an article I wrote in 
Arabic o njami c wujuh al-iman . 18 

This parallel is very important. It shows that this is not a vague 
expression, but on the contrary a precise one. It is a technical ex- 
pression, using two identical terms. The way our author writes out 
the date confirms this assertion: ‘‘seven hundred years, and forty- 
six years”. Normally, one would say (in Arabic as well as in 
English): ‘‘seven hundred and forty-six years”. Furthermore, if this 
was an approximative date, the author would have used a round 
figure, for instance: ‘‘seven hundred and fifty years”. 

All this proves that we have here a technical expression and a pre- 
cise date. How is it to be interpreted? That is the question. 

1.3.2. Interpretation of the Date 

Now, how are we to date both texts? First of all, 79 years had 
elapsed between our text and the Jam? wujuh al-iman. Of this we are 
sure and that is important: our text is much older than the other one. 
So we do have at least a relative chronology. 

If we want to obtain an absolute chronology, the question then is: 
Where do we start? Considering our actual state of ignorance, we 


C 17 S £ e “ Kit5b “Jami c wujuh al-iman” wa-mujadalat Abi Ourrah 

fnoJl b ’ a ‘- M “ sanah > 70 (1984), pp. 411-427, here pp. 412 and 425 

4950 fol W Hfi ?77 teXt ,° f u haptCr 22 (MS London ’ British L ‘brary Or. 

18 V ' 156 and not onl y the well-known sentence of chapter 21 

aspecfsIeUfoi-” ZO**, r r?™’ 7** de com P ositi °" * ** ‘Somme des 
ly pp 37 6 380- and °™ nlah % Chn J lana P ^fica, 51 (1985), pp. 352,387, especial- 

O P rah?”in 8 K Z A 7 S ,° mme dCS aSpCCtS de la foi ’> oeuvre d’Abu 

~ n K ' Samir (ed.), Actes du deuxteme congres international d’etudes arabe chre- 

M “° U ° ^26 (Rome 
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are obliged to make various hypotheses, because we have no idea 
what was in the mind of these Melkite Palestinian authors when they 
said tubut wa-iqamat al-din. We can make three hypotheses regarding 
this starting point: the Incarnation; the beginning of Jesus’ preach- 
ing and his public life; the end of Jesus life (Crucifixion/Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension/Pentecost). 

If we assume the incarnation to be the starting point of this tubut wa- 
iqamat al-din (i.e. al-din al-naraniyyah) , then the date would 746 years 
from the Incarnation. 

But again what does it mean? We know that in the case of the Era 
of Incarnation, which is used by some Coptic and Ethiopic authors, 
one has to add eight or nine years to obtain what we call AD or CE. 
At first, I thought, reasonably, that the date was 746 plus eight or 
nine years, which gives us 754/755 AD. 

But further inquiries into the Melkite manuscripts of Sinaitic or 
South Palestinian origin (namely, the Monasteries of Mar Saba and 
Mar Khariton) have undoubtedly proven that in these manuscripts 
the case was exactly the opposite: one had to subtract eight or nine 
years, instead of adding them. This I established on the basis of 
the correspondance with the Hijra Era, as I wrote in a previous 
article. 19 

So if the starting point is to be the Incarnation, then this text is 
to be dated from 737/738 AD, which is quite an old date for a Chris- 
tian Arabic Apology, and certainly the oldest known one. This is 
also important because we are then taken back to the Umayyad peri- 
od. Up to the present day, it was thought that Arabic Christian 
theology started only under the Abbasids. 

This dating does indeed make sense. In fact, during the Umayyad 
period, the Melkites are the main Christian group in Palestine and 
Syria. 

Now if the starting point is to be the beginning of Jesus’ Ministry, 
then we have to add some 30 years, thus dating our Apology from 
circa 767/768AD. Finally, if we assume the starting point to be the 
Ascension or the Pentecost, then we have to add another three years. 
Our apology would then date from 770/771 AD. 

It is clear that the question is still open. In any case, it is the oldest 
known datable (if not dated) document. It is earlier than Timothy 


19 See Khalil Samir, “L’ere de 1’ Incarnation dans les manuscrits melkites du 

ll e au 14 c siecle”, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica , 53 (1987), pp. 193-201. 
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I’s discussion with the Caliph al-Mahdl, datable from 781 AD. Ear- 
lier than Abu Qurrah, whose first works can be dated from circa 
785AD. (Unfortunately, none of his writings are dated). Our text 
is also earlier than Abu Ra^itah al-Takrltl, who wrote, more or less, 
between 815 and 830AD. It is important to establish this fact, be- 
cause there are some connections between Abu Ra 3 itah’s writings 
and our Apology. 

The vocabulary and expressions used by our anonymous author 
denotes Syriac influence, which could confirm an ancient Palesti- 
nian origin. For example: he speaks of al-hala wa’l-furqan as of two 
synonyms. 20 But furqan in Arabic is not the equivalent oihala, while 
in Syriac furqond does indeed mean “deliverance” or “redemp- 
tion”. 21 It is therefore a Syriacism. In fact, Mingana had already 
remarked that this Quranic word was borrowed from Syriac. 22 

2. Structure of the Apology and its Preface 

2.1. Structure of the Apology 

2.1.1. Preliminary Remark 

At this point, I have to make a preliminary remark. It is difficult 
to discover the structure of this treatise, and that of each part of it. 
This author (like many of his time) did not divide it into parts or 
chapters or sections. 

While working on Yahya b. c Adi, I also found it difficult to estab- 
lish the structure of the text, not because it was lacking (even though 
this is not explicitely indicated), but because the ideas are very subtle 
and sophisticated. Yahya’ s mind is over- structured, but devious. 
Thus it was difficult for me to follow the trend of his thought in all 
his meandering. Nevertheless, after reading the text about ten 


20 See No 195: Wa-kana allahu arhama al-rahimin bi-halqihi, wa-ahaqqa man tawalla 
haldsahum wafurqanahum min fitnat Iblis wa-dalalatihi . 

21 See A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
1938), pp. 225-229. “Not only is furqond the common word for salvation in the 
Peshitta and the ecclesiastical writers (. . .), but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious vocabulary of 
Ethiopic (. . .) and Armenian” (p. 227). Furthermore, forqo is the normal word for 
“The Saviour”. 

22 See Alphonse Mingana, “Syriac Influences in the Style of the Kurban”, 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library , 1927, p. 77-98. 
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times, I eventually discover its structure— which was clearly indi- 
cated indeed by Yahya himself. 

Here, the problem is different. It is difficult to choose the right 
titles and thus indicate the structure of the text, not because of the 
complexity of the author’s mind, but because his style is very fluid. 
It is much more of an oral type, where ideas follow each other 
by association, rather than by a logical sequence. There lies the 
problem. 

This is why the divisions and the structure I propose are really 
only an experiment, without any certainty at all. I may improve on 
it some years hence. 

2.1.2. Structure of the Text 

The text can be divided into an introduction and twomajor parts. 
The first part corresponds to 36% of the extant text and the second 
to the remaining 64% . I will centre my study today on the introduc- 
tion and the first part. This represents therefore less than a third of 
the complete Apology. 

That is why, I shall now treat briefly of the second part of our 
Apology. This part is essentially a series of “Testimonia’ ’ ( sawahid ), 
i.e. of Biblical quotations. They aim to establish the divinity of 
Christ, and all the mysteries of his life (from the Incarnation to the 
crucifixion and death). The text we possess ends abruptly with the 
crucifixion. One would imagine that the complete text will have con- 
tained quotations on the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, and 
maybe on the Holy Spirit. 

The quotations, however, are not given alone. Every one of them 
is commented upon and annotated, showing its relationship with the 
mystery of Christ. It is very inter esting to note that, in an Apology 
of Christianity written for Muslims (the numerous Quranic quota- 
tions bear witness to this purpose), two thirds of it contain almost 
nothing but Biblical quotations. This is also a sign of antiquity. 


2.1.3. Structure of the First Part 

The first part (the only one I am presenting in this paper) can be 
divided into four chapters. 

The numbers following the chapters refer to my own division of 
the Apology into small “verses”. This system has the advantage of 
giving a precise idea of the length of each chapter. Furthermore, 
these numbers will not change whatever the publication. 
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1. Trinity 17-118 

2. Incarnation 119-211 

3. Redemption, which ends with Christ as Mediator 212-314 

4. Veracity of Christianity 315-384 

This structure indicates that the author, when presenting the Chris- 
tian faith, does not go into details, but goes straight to the main mys- 
teries of the Christian faith. The last part (which includes in fact an 
exposition on the divinity of Christ) is a sort of conclusion showing 
that Christianity is the true religion. The first three chapters are 
more or less equal in length, with an average of 98 verses each (101 , 
92 and 102); the fourth one is shorter (69 verses). 

2.2. The Preface (no. 2-16 ) 

The Preface is composed of three sections: 

1. God's praise 

2. Prayers to God 

3. Invocation 

2.2.1. God’s Praise (no. 2-5) 

The Introduction, like any fatihah of an Arabic work, is very beau- 
tiful. It is written in saj c . It is moreover very simple and easy to 
understand (this is not always the case with saj c ). Here is the text: 

1 O God, in Your mercy, 

we are favored in truth and rightness! 

2 Praise be to God, 

before whom nothing was, 
and who was before everything, 

3 after whom there is nothing, 

and He is the heir of all things, 
and to Him all things return; 

4 who kept the knowledge of all things, 

by His knowledge, 
and nothing but His intellect 23 
is sufficient for this; 


2-5 

6-12 

13-16 


23 Gibson read Q amaluhu , instead of c aqluhu. She therefore translated it “His 
work”, instead of “His intellect”. 
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5 in whose knowledge is the end of all things, 

and He counts everything by His knowledge. 

bliiy 

¥i ^ 

•v* y j* 5 <¥> 

.y* & 


1 

2 


,4lie JH J}jJ ' t-i 

V* V 2 W' ** ** 5 

,4*l v y 

You may have noticed the expression kull shay 5 is repeated seven 
times in a few lines. The author will conclude the second section with 
a kull shaf repeated three times in one verse (no 12). 

In no 4-5 we have four times the word “knowledge ( dm) and 
once “intellect” ( c aql). This aims at clearly giving this Apology its 


2.2.2. Prayers to God (no. 6-12) 

6 We ask you, o God, by Your mercy and your power, 

to put us among those who know Your truth 
and follow Your will and avoid Your wrath, 

7 and praise Your beautiful names 27 

and proclame Your excellent examples. 

* * * 

8 Your are the compassionate, 

the merciful, the most compassionate, 

9 You are seated upon the Throne 29 


M Gibson, *Ue 

25 MS and Gibson, jr*' 

” “.Topical Muslim expression, which occur, four rimes in rhe Qurtu,, 
’".'KS £2 cxceUen, name. in Th, subUme „• 

is . Qur’an ic quo, a, ion, to £«. » 

God, we find: Tiimma tstawa c ala al- ars (7:54, 10.3, 13. 2, 20. oa, 02 . 1 a >, 

once (20:5): Al-Rahman c ala l- c ars istawa. 
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and You are higher than the creatures, 
and You fill all things. 

10 You make your own choice, 

and nothing is preferable to you; 30 
You judge, and no one can judge You; 

You are rich toward us, 

and we are poor toward You. 31 

11 You are near to those who approach You, 

You answered those who call on You and implore You. 

12 So You are, O God, the Lord of all things, 

and the God of all things, 
and the Creator of all things. 

vd 1** 32 <rfL> 6 

. L LJf dtflSsU 35 ^ r i/p j 
36 oL*^JI cJf g 

julc g 

^JU jJxj 

31 i [ jJl j/ ; 

jo ^ io 

.dli* 39 ^ Cj jo v 

.<lCH ^Ui4>J *L£ 

dJl 41 £ jJUj CbJ <-*** 1 1 


30 Mrs Gibson translates: “Thou doest good and art not done good to.” 

1 Or: “You do not need us, and we need you.” 

32 MS and Gibson. 

33 Gibson. 

34 MS 
Gibson 

35 Gibson, om. 

36 Gibson, om. 

37 Read oJU.The passage of verba tertiae hamzatae to tertiae ya? is very frequent 
in South Palestinian manuscripts and in Ancient Arabic. See Blau, section 7.7. I 
have kept the spelling of the manuscript in order to preserve the saj c . 

38 Gibson 

39 MS 

40 Gibson 

41 MS Is* 
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2.2.3. Invocation (no. 13-16) 

Then comes the du Q a?: 

13 Open our mouths, and loosen our tongues, 

soften our hearts, and lay open our breasts, 42 

14 to praise Your name, which is noble, 

high and great, blessed and holy. 

15 For verily there is no God before You, 

and no God after You. 

16 To You [shall we] return, 

and You are the All Powerful. 

i hlluJ I ^ <Lk)f jjf jg+)\ 13 

<L> 

gp4*J 14 
JfJkJi jdjl 
.\j* >< JI dl>UI 

«JI J i oli 15 
<JI JJj 

*4« 16 

y cjij 


2.2.4. Remark on the Quranic Allusions 

The numerous Quranic allusions are unmistakeable. 

What is interesting in this preface, is that it could have been 
equally written by a Muslim. There is not a single allusion to any- 
thing Christian. He could have used words like kalimah or ruh to sug- 
gest the Trinity, or quote some verses from the Qur^an dealing with 
Christ. There is nothing at all here which evokes Christianity. On 
the contrary, many expressions are typically Muslim. 

What is even more interesting, is that the Quranic allusions we 
find here, are not quotations. In a way, quoting the Qur^an is quite 


42 This is a Quranic expression, which occurs five times. See Qur^an 6:125; 
16:106; 20-25; 39-22 and 94; 1. This last reference is important. God speaks to 
Muhammad and says: A-lam nasrahlaka sadraka? 

43 ms 
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easy: you just take the Fihris of Fu’ad c Abd al-Baql ... or some other 
Concordance of that time, and you look for what you want. That’s 
all. But to insert the quotation in such a way that it becomes so much 

j.£f rt ° f the text that 11 ls difficult to identify, this is much more 
difficult. This means that the text you quote (in this instance the 
S-dur an) is already a part of you. 

I have the feeling that this is what happened to our author. One 
could speak of inculturation to describe that phenomenon. In other 
words, there is one Arabic culture, but two religions. Each thinker 
tries, with all the legitimate means at his disposal, to account for his 

faith in the one and same Arabic culture. This is, I think a true 
dialogue. ’ 


3. Trinity (no. 17-118) 

I will not develop this chapter, but just give some examples of it. The 
chapter can be divided into four sections: 

1. The Trinity is well-known since the Beginning 17-46 

2. Trinitarian Analogies 47-71 

3. Impossibility of comprehending the Trinity 72-87 

4. Arguments in favour of the Trinity 88-118 

3.1. The Trinity is Well-Known Since the Beginning (no. 17-46) 

The “unified” Trinity is to be found since the very beginning of the 
Creation. The Angels proclaimed it in their hymn, 44 and God 
created everything by his Word and his Spirit 4 * who are one God 
God has shown it in the revealed Books (al-kutub al-munzalah)- the 
Torah, the Prophets, the Psalms and the Gospel. 

Therefore the author starts with the Creation, and shows that the 

rimty was already present, in the first page of Genesis (ft rc?s al- 
tawrah) (no. 34). 46 


3.2. Trinitarian Analogies (no. 47-71) 

A. Section 2 presents seven analogies which can be applied to the 
rimty (amtilah c ala al-talut): three of them are taken from nature, 


see isaiaft b:3 


45 See Psalms 33:6. 

1050” e ««,f,2' d o a , ddad ’ ‘‘ L “ Trinit6 divine chez theologiens arabes 750- 
1050 , Beauchesne Religions, 15 (Pans, Beauchesne, 1985), pp. 104-114. 
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and four from the human being. Most of them can in fact be traced 
back to the Church Fathers, and it would be easy to furnish the refer- 
ences. 

Here is a summary of these analogies, and their relation to patris- 
tic theology. 47 

1. The sun: the disk, the rays and the heat ( tabaqah , shu c a and 
suhunah). This is the most classical analogy, found in almost all trea- 
tises, and known today to every Arab Christian child. 

2. The eye: the eye, the pupil and the light ( c ayn, hadaqah and nur). 
To the best of my knowledge, this analogy is unique in Arab Chris- 
tian theology, and does not seem to be of patristic origin. 

3. The human being (insari): soul, body and spirit ( nafs , jasad and 
ru). This is a rather common analogy with Christian authors. 

4. The tree: root, branches and fruit (asl, far c andtamar). This anal- 
ogy is borrowed from the Treatise on the Heresies by John of 
Damascus. 

5. The source: fountain, river and lake ( c ayn al-ma \ nahr and 
buhayrah). This one is also borrowed from the same treatise of John 
of Damascus. 

6. The human mind: spirit, mind and word ( ruh , c <z?/and kalimah). 
This is also an analogy common to the Church Fathers. 

7. The mouth: mouth, tongue and word (fam al-insdn, lisan and 
kalimah). This last analogy, rather unique in Arab Christian theo- 
l°gy> reminds me of the analogy of the finger developed by Sawlrus 
b. al-Muqaffa c : there are three phalanges but one finger. 

B. These analogies are obviously no “demonstration” of the 
Trinity. They aim to show that we can find, in nature, a threefold 
expression of the one and same reality. They are nevertheless in- 
teresting historically , because they represent an archaic explanation 
of the Trinity. In later times, Christians will develop this kind of 
argument less and less. 

It is noticeable that the order of succession of these analogies is not 
a logical one. The author starts with the sun (nature), then he moves 
to the eye and the human being, then returns to nature using the tree 
and the source and finally goes back to the body in the two final anal- 
ogies. I suspect that our author is not writing in a very logical way, 
at least regarding the details. He has in mind a general outline, and 


47 For 52, see Ibid , pp. 115-127. 
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then writes freely, according to his inspiration, and probably with- 
out having the possibility of correcting himself. 

3.3. Impossibility of Comprehending the Trinity (no. 72-87) 

This theme is recurrent in Patristic literature, particularly the Cap- 
padocean Fathers (more especially Gregory of Nazianze commonly 
called 4 ‘the Theologian”) and John of Damascus. These authors are 
well-known to Arab Christian theologians. 48 

It is impossible to understand and comprehend God, and espe- 
cially to comprehend the Mystery of Trinity ( idrak al-talut ). This is 
the so-called “apophatic theology”: you cannot say anything about 
God, you can only say what God is not. It is a “negative speech”. 

You could find the same theme in the writings of Arab Christian 
Melkite authors of the 8th-9th Century, for example: Abu Qurrah, 
the Jami c wujuh al-iman , the Kitab al-burhan. Later on, this theme is 
used by Coptic authors (Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c in the tenth Cen- 
tury, or al-Safi b. al- c Assal in the thirteenth century). It is a major 
theme in Christian Arabic literature. Our author insists on the in- 
comprehensibility of God and the Trinity. 

Why is this theme so frequently found in Christian Arabic apolo- 
getical literature? There is probably a double reason for that. 

First of all, it is a classical topic in the Patristic literature, and 
Arabic Christan authors have been deeply influenced, and nour- 
ished, by Biblical and patristic literature. It also corresponds to the 
Oriental feeling of the sacredness of God, which is theirs. God lives 
in inaccessible light. 49 And therefore we cannot say anything pre- 
cise about Him. Anything we might say is already wrong. We can 
only say: God is not this, or He is not that. 

Secondly, this same feeling is shared by Muslim theologians, 
whether they were influenced by Christian theology or not. There- 
fore Arab Christian apologists felt it was important to develop this 
theme. This is particularly true when they had to speak about the 
Holy Trinity, which is, both for themselves as well as for their 
Muslim readers, the most sensitive Christian mystery. 


48 For 53, see Ibid , pp. 85-98, especially p. 87. 

49 1 Timothy 6:16. 
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3.4. Arguments in Favour of the Trinity (no. 88-118) 

This section provides us with three arguments which “prove the 
Trinity. 

The first argument is that both the Bible and the Qur^an use the 
plural when speaking of God. 50 If the use of this argument by the 
Church Fathers is a classic locum theologicum , the same argument ap- 
plied to the Qur^an is new. The author quotes three texts from the 
Qur’an. 51 To the best of my knowledge, this argument will not be 
made use of very much in later Arabic Christian apologetics. 

Personally, this kind of argument does not convince me very 
much, but it was nevertheless very often used. A well-known exam- 
ple is the Biblical quotation “Let us create Man in our image”. 52 
Abu Ra^itah al-Takritl makes use of the same quotations, adding 
some new Biblical material. 53 

Our Apology quotes (in no. 95-96) two other verses from the 
Qur’an, one regarding God’s Word 54 and the other regarding the 
Holy Spirit. 55 

The second argument deals with the Triune God which is attested 
in the Qur’an and in the Gospel. Again, quoting the Qur’anic verses 
regarding Word and Spirit ( kalimah wa-ruh ), the author shows that 
these texts are a clear reference to the Christian Trinity (taluf) (no. 
97-105). 

Finally, in the third argument, the author argues that the totality 
of the Trinity is in Christ, so that Christ is part of the Trinity. He 
also says that the totality of the Triune God is in Christ. This argu- 
ment is based on the divine theophany at Christ’s Baptism. 

4. The Necessity of Incarnation (no. 119-211) 

This chapter may be divided into an introduction, six sections and 
a conclusion: 


50 For 54.1, see ibid , pp. 109-115. 

51 Qur’an 90:4, 54:11 and 6:94. 

52 Genesis 1:26. 

53 See Georg Graf, “Die Schriften des Jacobiten Habib Ibn Hidma Abu 
Ra 5 ita”, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 130 (Arabic Text), Louvain, 
1951, pp. 19f = 1st Treatise, Nr 16-17. _ 

54 See Qur’an 4:171: Innama al-masih c Isa c bnu Maryam rasul allahi wa-kalimatuhu 
alqaha ila Maryam wa-ruh minhu. Fa-aminu bi-llahi wa-kalimatihi [nr]. The authorized 
text has: Fa-aminu bi-llahi wa-Rasulihi. I do not know whether this is a mistake on 
our apologist’s part, or if it is an old Qur^anic variant. 

55 See Qur’an 16:102: Qul: nazzalahu ruh al-qudus min rabbika bi ’l-haqq. 
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Introduction 

1 . Creation and sin of Adam 

2. Story of the Deluge 

3. The sin of Mankind from Abraham to Moses 

4. The sin of Israel under the guidance of Moses 

5. Iblis is stronger than Israel in spite of the 
Prophets 

6. Prophecies on the Coming of God on Earth 
Conclusion: Christ realises these prophecies 


119-121 

122-136 

137-148 

149-160 

161-181 

182-195 

196-206 

207-211 


I shall comment on only the first section, the introduction and the 
conclusion. 






npyujutnes 


On hearing this title, you might have thought of Yahya b. c Adi’s 

treatise entitled: “On the necessity of Incarnation” (Ft wuiub al- 
tar annus ). 56 J 

It may be interesting to remind ourselves of the argument used 
y Yaya b. c Adi, and the way he presents it. Here is a summary: 
God is the Most Generous (al-jawwad). The Most Generous gives 
generously the best of what is (al-jawwad yajud bi-ajwad al-mawjudat). 

. ,,Z’s bCSt Existant is God himself (wa-ajwad al-mawjudat ddt 
Allah) Therefore, if God is God, he gives himself generously (fa- 
yajudu Allah idan bi-ddtih). 

Then Yahya answers to a hypothetical objector who affirms that 
this is impossible. The impossibility cannot be on God’s side: be- 
cause this supposes either an incapacity ( c ajz) in God, that which is 
unthinkable, God being The Almighty (al-qddir), or his refusing to 
communicate Himself, a refusal which would stem from a lack of 

generosity (buhl) on His part, and this would be opposed to His very 
nature of jawwad. 


This is the true title of one of the small treatises of Yahya b c AdI Unfor- 
tunately in Augustin Peer’s edition, we have: Maqalah fi wuj'id alta'annus accom- 
p amed by a note informing us that all three manuscripts used by the editor have 
See a' The tr ^ 1 , s,at, °" lsev « n more confusing: Traite sur le mode de l’Incarnation. 
hrief gUS m Tu- PeUtS Tra,tes a P°l°gAiques de Yahya ben c Adi (Paris, 1920), A very 
brief summary of this treatise is given by the Coptic theologian al-$afi b al-'Ass^ 

cLthr r s i ? a T Sh r C m pters; see Kh£dil Samir ’ ‘ ,A1 § afi Ibn al-^Asi. bS 
hapitres sur la Tnmte et 1 Incarnation. Introduction, texte arabe et traduction 

avec un index-Iexique exhaustif”, Patrologia Oriental is, 42, fasc. 3 = No 192 (Turn- 

hout: Brepols, 1985), here pp. 732-737 ino i^ium 
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On the other hand, the impossibility cannot be on Man’s side: the 
only thing which could prevent the union between two existants is 
that they are opposed and contradictory (mutadaddan) . How could 
God be opposed to Man, since He created him, and did create him 
according to His own image? 

The union ( ittihad ) between God and Man is therefore necessary 
and possible. It did effectively take place. 

As you can see, we have here a very clear and logical presentation 
of the Necessity of Incarnation, based on the very nature of God 
recognised as the jawwad , the Most Generous. I admit that I like this 
argument, and I think it is far from being stupid! 

Back to our Apology, we find nothing of the kind. It is completely 
different. We find no philosophical or logical approach, but a purely 
Biblical one. 

Our author starts with the creation of Adam and the Fall. He then 
goes through the Bible, exposing what is usually called “the History 
of Salvation”: the Deluge ( al-tujdn ); the story of Abraham; the story 
of Moses: the sins ( zallat ) of the people of Israel ( Banu Israeli), and 
how God sent Moses to them with many signs ( wa-ayyadahu bi’l-ayat ), 
how He tried to save His people and guide them ( hadyuhum ). How 
the People disobeyed (jasa Allah), and how God promised the Mes- 
siah to save them. But they moved away from God, so He sent His 
prophets to guide them, but they were unable to save the people. So 
God decided to save them Himself. 

This corresponds to the Salvation narrative we find in the Eu- 
charistic Prayer of most Oriental liturgies. It is a liturgical and 
homiletical development, based on the Bible. 

4.2. The Introduction (no. 119-121) 

The introduction of Chapter 2 gives the structure of this Chapter: 

119 As for Christ, He saved and delivered people, 

and we will show that also, if God wills: 

120 How God sent His Word and His light, 

as mercy and guidance to people, 57 


57 It is worth noting once more that our author incorporates in his text some 
Qur 5 anic allusions to Christ. In the Qur 5 an, Christ, God’s Word, is first of all a 
sign (ayah) for the people (19:21; 21:91; 23:5); but this is not mentioned here. He 
is also mercy ( rahmah ) (19:21) and his Good News is guidance and light (hudan wa- 
nur) (5:46), and this is used here. 
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and was gracious to them in Him. 

121 And why He came down from Heaven, 
to save Adam and his lineage 58 
from the Devil and his darkness and his error 59 

119 

120 


121 


4.3. Creation of Adam (no. 122-127) 

122 For God (may His name be blessed 

and sanctified and exalted !) 

123 created, of His bounty and His great mercy, 

the heavens and the earth 
and all that is therein 
in six days. 63 


• . U > < g 1 1 1 1 W LA 

*j y) <ijf «1M CkJ 
•V yrA* O'-* 
ajJ fjj) 62 LeM+J 


As for the expression “mercy and guidance” it is of Qur’anic origin, but in a 
reversed form: “guidance and mercy” ( hudan wa-rahmatan). It occurs thirteen times 
in the Qur an in nine different surahs, all of them Mekkan (the expression will never 
be used at Medina), and always used to qualify the divine Message. We can be even 
more precise: with one exception (27:77), all the quotations belong to the third 
Mekkan period. 

However, the expression “Mercy and Guidance” is never applied to Christ or 
to the Gospel, but three times to Moses (6:154; 7:154 and 28:43), and ten times 
to Muhammad and his Message (6:157; 7:52; 7:203; 10:57; 12 : 111 ; 16 - 64 - 16 - 89 - 
27:77; 31:3 and 45:20). ’ * 

ioiuw*— n ° tC ’ f ° r - hC timC being ’ the ex P re ssion Adam wa-durriyyatuhu (No. 
121b). It is important in order to understand what is called “original sin” This 
expression is used again by Abu Ra’itah al-Takrlti (about AD 820) in his treatise 
on the Incarnation. See Samir, pp. 225f. 

59 Mrs Gibson did not understand this No. 112, confusing lima with lam. She 
translates There came down to Adam and his race from Heaven no Saviour from 
Satan and his darkness and his error”. 

60 MS and Gibson 0*^ . The use of L instead of^asa mark of future is 
very common in South Palestinian manuscripts. See Blau, section 8 1 

61 MS LJ); 

62 MS and Gibson 

63 See Genesis 1:1 to 2:4. 
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124 And He created Adam of dust, 

and breathed into him the breath of life, 
so Adam became a living soul. 64 

125 Then He made him to dwell in the Garden. 65 

And He created for him, 
from his rib, his wife. 66 

126 He commanded them to eat 

of every tree in the Garden; 
but of the tree of good and evil, 
they should not eat; 

127 for in the day that they should eat thereof, 

they should surely die. 67 

vJvLO Ol 122 

<Lax> 

L^> i,J cAyuJS 123 

yW ^ 

O* 0 124 

iiffJi w V 69 £v j 

1X L> L* 70 otf 

• I > l 6 

4 V, 4lLl ^ 125 

.4if JJ <4 li > Cyr *J 


64 Genesis 2:7. 

65 This again is a Qur 5 anic reminiscence. The expression occurs twice in the 
Qur 3 an, in Surat al-Baqarah and in Surat al-A c raf : Yd Adam uskun, anta wa-zawjuka, al- 
jannah (2:35 and 7:19). These QuPanic verses remind us of the Biblical verse: God 
planted a Garden in Eden which is in the East, and there he put the Man he had 
fashioned (Genesis 2:8). It is however clear, from this comparison, that our Apolo- 
gy is here much closer to the Qur^an than to the Bible. 

This sentence of our Apology will be used again by Abu Ra^ah, in his treatise 
on the Incarnation (treatise II of Grafs edition in CSCO 130; see above, note 54), 
185 of our edition: Wa-askanahu jannatahu, wa-aw c adahu malakutahu. 

66 See Genesis 2:21-22. The creation of Eve from Adam’s rib is not in the 
Qur’an. This is a typical Biblical narrative. 

67 Numbers 126-127 are an almost literal quotation of Genesis 2:16-17. In the 
Qur 5 an, we do not find all these details, but a sort of summary in A c raf 7:19: “O 
Adam, dwell, you and your wife, in the Garden. So eat from where you desire, but 
did not go near this tree, for then you will be of the unjust.” 

68 MS VLiJ 

69 Gibson £» 

70 Gibson j 

71 MS and Gibson,^ 
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LOLeJj 126 

, *** s ^ y 
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>i/L >t> 
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4.4. Sm of Adam and Punishment (no. 128-133) 

4.4.1. The Text 

128 And the Devil envied them, 

and wished to put them out from the honour of God. 

129 And he came to Eve, the wife of Adam, 

and said to her: 

Thus hath God said: 

“Eat not of the tree of knowledge, 

130 for He knoweth that when ye eat of it, 

ye shall become gods like Him”. 75 

131 And the Devil made [that] beautiful to them, 

and deceived them; 

so Eve ate of it, 

and gave her husband to eat. 76 

132 And they were naked, 

and became aware of their nakedness, 77 
and covered themselves with fig-leaves. 78 

133 So God drove them out of the Garden, 

and they lived over against it, 

and God made a wall of fire to the Garden. 79 

72 My addition 

73 MS and Gibson L> 

74 Oy 

75 Numbers 129-130 are a paraphrase of Genesis 3:1-5. 

76 For this number, see Genesis 3:6. 

The term saw*dt is typically Qur’anic, where it occurs five times, always in 
the plural form and always in connection with Adam’s disobedience. See Qur’an 
7 (al-A raj ). 20, 22, 26 and 27; and 20 (laha): 121 . It means the genital organs, and 
consequently “shame, disgrace”. 

...” ‘J 1 .* 5 number, see Genesis 3:7. In the Qur’an, God gave them clothes 

(hbasy O children of Adam, we have sent down to you clothing to cover vour shame 
(saw'dtikum) (A c rdj 7:26). 

79 For this number, see Genesis 3:23-24: So God expelled Adam from the 
Garden of Eden to till the soil from which he had been taken. He banished the Man, 
and in front of the Garden of Eden he posted the cherubs, and the flame of a flashing 
sword, to guard the way to the tree of life. 
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4.4.2. Iblis ’s Envy (no. 128) 

Here the author introduces a theme which will become important in 
later theological tradition, namely the Envy of the Devil ( hasad Iblis) 
(no. 128a). 

It is a Biblical theme, the pthonos Diabolou . It is to be found in the 
Book of Wisdom, one of the Greek books of the Old Testament, 
which is a theological reflexion on Genesis 3: 

“It was the Devil's envy 

that brought death into the world, 

as those who are his partners will discover”. 89 

This theme is to be found, word for word, in the liturgical tradition. 


Our text speaks of a “wall of fire” {ha*it al-jannah min nar). There is no allusion 
to such a wall in the Bible. It could simply be a graphic mistake for fuijiz (instead 
of ha* it), both being graphically very similar (J^ and , fa t [^), since dots were 
not used at that time. The text would therefore read: and God made a guardian of 
fire for the Garden. 

80 MS & 

81 MS and Gibson 

82 My addition 

83 MS U, 

84 MS and Gibson >|/ 

85 My addition 

88 MS La) 

87 MS 

88 MS and Gibson oLyJ (sic!) It is a hyper-correction. For this phenomenon, 
see the numerous examples given in Blau (index). 

89 Wisdom, 2:24. 
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It occurs for instance in the Coptic Eucharistic Prayer of St. Basil, 
in the Prayer for Reconciliation {Salat al-sulh), which is recited daily: 

wa ’l-mawt alladi dahala ila al- c alam bi-hasad Iblis hadamtahu bi-zuhur 
ibnika al-wahid al-muhyi, rabbina wa-ilahind wa-muhallisina Yasu c al- 
Masih. 

“And death which entered into the world through the envy of 
Satan, You have destroyed it by the life-giving manifestation of 
Your Only-begotten Son, our Lord, God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ”. 90 

4>ffovi- nutiurf - niujAerteg 

4>H 6TA qiCUTT EgpHI 

exert ^“juteT * att ako • 

Orog tyjutoY eTAq/ e^ovrr 
enncocjLioc : grrerr ni4>^ortoc irre 
ut2\tki Ro2\oc • 

fojccyepcyuopq grreit moYourtg 

eA.o2\ rrpeqT’Aff^o itTe neieuorfo- 

rertHC itujHpx nertoc ovog nert- 
itoyt oYOg nerccouTHp ihcoyc 

nijcpic’Toc • 

In the same sentence (no. 128b), we find the theme of Man’s 
honour {al-karamah). Adam is invested with God’s honour. This is 
probably the reason why Iblis, who had lost God’s honour, is jealous 
of Adam. This will become another important theme in the Arabic 
Christian tradition. 

We are reminded of the way the Qur^an presents the relationship 
between Iblis and Adam. God asked the angels to adore Adam. They 


90 See the Coptic and Arabic text in the Coptic Catholic Edition of the Khulaji 
al-Kanlsah al-Iskandariyyah (Rome, 1687M/1971), pp. 266f. 
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all obeyed, except Iblis who refused, because he was too proud. 91 
That means that Man is higher in dignity than Iblis. And the com- 
mentators will explain this refusal, by saying that Iblis, being a spirit 
created from fire ( nar ), 92 was therefore higher in dignity than Man 
who was created from mud {tin). God’s order was therefore humi- 
liating. 

This Quranic interpretation of Iblis ’s refusal to adore Adam is 
absent from our Apology, probably because the author felt that this 
theological assertation was not compatible with the theology of the 
Bible. 

4.5. Propagation of Adam 3 s Sin (no. 134-136) 

134 And Adam transmitted by inheritance 93 

disobedience and sin and death, 

so that this ran on in the lineage of Adam. 

135 No human being was able, 

neither prophet nor other person, 

136 to save the lineage of Adam 

from disobedience and sin and death. 

iO yJ \J 4 jU*Jlj AttluJI fA & jJJ 134 
yA j 

.^Ul o* jJ 95 ^ 135 

- “ * i 

{A^j j J 136 

yJ\J 4 jUaHj 

4.5.1. Adam y s Sin is Inherited (no. 134) 

For our author, Adam’s sin is part and parcel of Mankind’s in- 
heritance. We have here the germ of what is called today “original 
sin” . The Arabic Christian theologians however did not use this ter- 


91 This theme occurs five times in the Qur’an, always with the same wording: 
When we said to the angels: “Adore Adam”, they adored, except Iblis. Id (in 7: 1 1 
we have tumma) qulna li’l-maliPikah : “ usjudu. li-Adam >} , fa-sajadu ilia Iblis. See 2; 34, 
7:11, 17:61, 18:50 and 20:116. 

92 See Qur’an 7:12 * 38:76: Qala [Iblis]: And hayr minhu. Halaqtani min nar, wa- 
halaqtahu min tin. 

93 Mrs Gibson understood the Arabic as being wa-warata instead of wa-warrata) 
and therefore translated: “And Adam inherited. . . .”. 

9 * MS L-y 

95 MS and Gibson 

9 6 MS U 
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minology. They prefered to give a description of the reality of this 
sin. Our apologist therefore speaks of the transmission of death in 
“Adam’s lineage” {durriyyat Adam) through inheritance ( warrata ). If 
it is inherited, this means that death is transmitted indefinitely to all 
of Adam’s descendants. 

In the following century, Abu Ra 5 itah al-Takritl will use a similar 
expression. He speaks on five different occasions, but in a similar 
context, of Adam and his lineage” ( Adam wa-durriyyatuK). There is 
such a solidarity between Adam and his descendants, that even the 
Creation is described as “God created Adam and his lineage”. 97 
Therefore Adam s sin is passed on to his descendants because of this 
solidarity. Thence his understanding of original sin. 

Mankind inherited from Adam a triple inheritance: “disobe- 
dience, sin and death”. This is also of Biblical origin, where it is 
clear that sin is the consequence of disobedience. We have already 
remarked 98 that “It was the Devil’s envy that brought death into 
the world”, 99 and with it sin. 

More explicitly, Saint Paul writes that sin entered the world 
through one man, and through sin, death”, 100 and further on in 
the same epistle: “the wage paid by sin is death”. 101 In another 
epistle, Paul says that “Just as all men die in Adam, so all men will 
be brought to life in Christ”. 102 

4.5.2. No Human Being Could Save Adam (no. 135) 

The apologist insists on the fact that no human being could save 
Adam. This again might be of biblical origin, though I cannot prove 
it. Something similar can be found in the Coptic liturgy of Saint 
Gregory, in the Prayer of Reconciliation (salat al-sulh): 

Wa- Q indamd saqata [Adam], bi-gawayat al- c aduww wa-muhalafat wasiyya- 
tika al-muqaddasah, wa~aradta an tujaddidahu wa-taruddahu ild rutbatih al- 
ula j ^ malak wa-la rad is malcPikah, wa-la ra?is aba?, wa-la nabi Ptamantahu 
c ald halasina, bal anta bi-gayr istihalah tajassadta wa-tcPannasta . 10 * 


97 See Samir, pp. 225f. 

98 See above, 4.4.2. 1. 

99 Wisdom 2:24. 

100 Romans 5:12. 

101 Romans 6:23. 

102 1 Corinthians 15:22. 

103 Unfortunately, I cannot find the Biblical reference. 

194 See the Coptic and Arabic text in the Coptic Catholic Edition of the KhuldjT 
al-Kanlsah al-Iskandariyyah (Rome, 1687M/1971), p. 471. 
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And when [Adam] fell, through the seduction of the enemy having 
violated Your holy order, and when You wished to renew him and to 
restore him to his previous dignity, You did not entrust neither an 
angel, nor an archangel, nor a patriarch, nor a prophet, with our sal- 
vation; but You Yourself, without any change, became Man and in- 
carnate. 

The author says: “No human being was able, neither prophet nor 
other person, to save the lineage of Adam from disobedience and sin 
and death” (no. 135-136). This sentence prepares the way to the af- 
firmation of the necessity of incarnation. Why does mankind need 
a saviour? Because no human being was capable of saving it. Our 
apologist does not speak of Christ here, but it is obvious for any 
Christian reader that he is paving the way for a later affirmation 
saying that no one was able to save mankind from death, except He 
who is stronger than Iblis, namely God Himself. 

Here the necessity of the Incarnation is founded on Adam’s sin 
and its propagation through mankind. To utterly defeat Iblis, and 
save mankind from this sinful inheritance, one needs Him who is 
stronger than Iblis namely God, but who is at the same time a 
human being like Adam namely Christ. 

We come upon the same argumentation, though in different 
terms, in the writings of many an Arabic Christian apologist. For 
example, Abu Ra^itah al-Takritl in the ninth century and later 
in the tenth century, Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c , where it appears in 
almost every page of his treatises on Incarnation and on redemption. 

Here ends the first section of this chapter. The next four sections 
develop the history of salvation, according to Scripture. It is a very 
simple narrative, on which Jews, Christians and Muslims would 
agree. There are few theological comments, but more short spiritual 
and homiletical commentaries. Section 6 is a collection of biblical 
quotations, classical in Patristic literature. It shows how the 
Prophets desired and awaited the Coming of God, who would save 
mankind from its sin and degradation. 

This brings us to the end of the chapter, which we will reproduce 
and comment. 

4.6. Conclusion: Christ Realises the Prophecies (no. 207-211 ) 

207 What is more clear and more luminous 

than this prophecy about the Christ? 105 

105 Mrs Gibson translates as follows: “What shall I shew and make clear from 
this prophecy about the Christ?”. 
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208 When the prophets prophesied and said: 

He is God and Lord and Saviour. 

209 It is He who came down from Heaven 

to save His servants, 

without departing from the Throne. 

210 For verily, God and His Word and His Spirit 

are on the Throne and in every place, 
complete without diminution. 

211 Heavens and earth and all that is therein 

are full of His honour. 

^^_JI i j yl J IjU i 207 

Ijlpj ,uj)i 208 

^ 1a* J Jl Ol 

Ma ‘LJI J <LjD ijjjt 

107 jvl V/ Jj 

VJyJ <uif J <111 Jli 

oiC y yj I 

LH b yj Uj Dlj cjIjaJI 108 O Ji^l 

The prophecies our apologist quoted in section 6 are clear and obvi- 
ous for him: they concern Christ. Christ, God’s Word, is the only 

one who came down from Heaven without leaving the Throne 
(altars h). 

We may say that this chapter comprises two movements: the First 
one shows the necessity of the incarnation, in order to save mankind 
from its disgrace and decay, for only God can save man. The second 
movement shows that the descent of God on earth, while still re- 
maining in Heaven, applies only to Christ. 

5. Redemption (no. 212-314) 

The chapter on incarnation takes us naturally to the next chapter, 

the redemption, which can be divided into six sections and a con- 
elusion. 


106 MS and Gibson 

107 MS and Gibson 

is v°erv^^ d n?i bS r 'ti' , The disa PP earin g of the hamzah in verba tertiae hamzatae 
“ H Z 13 " . South Palestinian manuscripts (see for instance below n. 163) 
and in Ancient Arabic. See Blau, section 7.7. ; 
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1 . God himself, in His mercy, undertook the salvation of Mankind 
from the hands of the Devil, 212-228 

2. God sent his Word to defeat the Devil, 229-250 

3. God destroyed the Devil by his Incarnated Word, 251-260 

4. So God sent his Word down to the Virgin Mary, 261-274 

5. Christ saved Adam and his lineage from the Devil, 275-289 

6. Because Christ accomplished God’s works, 290-306 
Conclusion: Christ is the Mediator between God and Man, 
307-314 

This plan gives a short survey of the chapter. I shall quote and com- 
ment only the first three sections and the conclusion. 

5.1. God Himself , in his Mercy, Undertook the Salvation of Humanity from 

the Hands of the Devil (no. 212-228) 

5.1.1. Text and Translation 

212 When God saw 

that His creatures were destroyed, 

and that Satan has gained mastery over them, 

213 and that all nations and all people worshipped him, 109 

to the exclusion of God, 

214 and that His prophets were asking Him 

to save Adam’s lineage from the Devil’s [power 
of] destruction and misguidance; 

215 and that the fall of Adam and his lineage 

was more severe than that any human being 
would be able to restore them to health 
and to heal them of their wound; 

* * * 

216 then God made Himself profuse in His mercy on them, 

and freely bestowed His compassion on them. 

217 He did not see fit 

(may His name be blessed and sanctified!) 
to suffer His creatures to perish. 

218 Nor did He see fit, 


109 Folio 106 recto ( = 109a in Mrs Gibson’s edition) is missing in her edition 
and replaced by five asterisks. Her translation starts again with no. 229. 
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having created human beings in His mercy, 
to leave them: 

to worship Satan, to the exclusion of Himself, 

219 to sacrifice their sons and daughters to idols, 

and to commit forbidden and rebellious acts against God. 

* * * 

220 The Devil vaunted himself over God’s creatures, 

because he had defeated and enslaved them. 

221 No human being was able 

to save them from his hand. 

222 Indeed, God did not see fit 

that any human being should undertake 
the salvation of Adam’s son and his lineage. 

* * * 

223 Therefore, God [Himself] undertook that, in His mercy, 

and saved them from the hands of the Devil 
and from his [power of] misguidance, 

224 in order that God 

be thanked and worshipped and praised, 

for His grace and largesse and favour upon them, 

and His mercy and salvation upon them. 

225 It did not behove this salvation and this great mercy 

that any human being should undertake it, but rather 

God. 

* * * 

226 Thus it pleased God, 

in His mercy and compassion and favour, 
to undertake the salvation 
of His worshippers and creatures, 

227 in order that they thank Him, and worship Him, 

and know that God is their Lord, 

the most merciful of those who show MERCY to His 

creatures. 

228 And God made this and their salvation 

known to His creatures. 

•firM Olivia jj) ljh> <li|> «1# no jis lljj 212 - 
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5.1.2. Commentary 

There are two groups of key words, in this section. The first group 
describes the action of the Devil against Man, and God’s reaction 
on behalf of Man. The second expresses the “feeling” of God 
towards Man. Let us examine these key words. 

The action of the Devil against Man is described by words like- 
destruction, 122 misguidance, 123 fall, 124 perish, 123 wound, 126 de- 
feat 127 enslave. 128 We have in all nine occurrences of these words. 
God’s action on behalf of Man is described by one word: to save 
(hallasa) and its action is salvation {balds). These two words are found 
eight times in this section. 129 These words show the structure of our 
page. The author describes first the bad action of the Devil (no. 
212-215), and then the reaction of God: His decision to save Man 
(no. 216-219). But since no one was able to save Man (no. 220-222), 
God undertook to do it Himself (no. 223-228). 

The second group of key words describes God’s “feeling” 
towards fallen and enslaved Man. We find this feeling in two pas- 
sages: no. 216-218 and 223-227. 

There is something like an overflowing of emotions from God’s 
side: favour, 130 grace and largesse, 131 compassion, 132 but, above all 


120 j^iy addition. 

121 MS 

122 2 times: No 212 (halaka) and 214 (halkah). 

123 2 times ( dalalah ): No 214 and 223. 

124 once: No 215 (saqtah). 

125 once: No 217 ( dayya c a ). 

126 once: No 215 ( qarhah ). 

127 once: No 220 ( qahara ). 

128 once: No 220 ( ta c abbadahu ). 

128 See nos. 214, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226 and 228. 

130 once: No 226 (Jadl). 

131 once: No 224 ( ni c mah and mann). 

132 once each: No 216, 226 {rd>fah). 
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mercy which appears eight times in these few lines. These words 
occur thirteen times in this section. God reveals Himself as the 
Ra?uJ , the Rahman , the Arham al-Rahimm (no. 227). 

What motivates God to save Mankind is His mercy and compas- 
sion. We have already seen, in the preface of the Apology, how often 
the author used the root rahmah , simply because God is al- Rahman 
al- Rahim. At first I was rather surprised not to find, even once, the 
words mahabbah or hubb (charity or love) in this chapter, nor in the 
other chapters. The importance of this concept in Christian thought, 
especially when speaking of the incarnation, is well known by every- 
one, since it is rooted in the Gospel: 

Yes, God loved the world so much 
that He gave His only Son, 

So that everyone who believes in Him 

may not be lost, 

but may have eternal life. 

For God sent His Son into the world 
not to condemn the world, 
but so that through Him 
the world might be saved. 134 

Why then did our apologist not use it? The reason, I think, is simple: 
this word does not really belong to the Arabic Islamic vocabulary, 
and our author writes also for Muslims, if not primarily for them. 
So he replaced this Christian ’ term by some * i Islamic” equiva- 
lents, the ones I mentioned above, and especially rahmah. 

We encounter the same phenomenon in Abu Ra^itah’s writings, 
an author whose way of thinking is closely related to that of our apol- 
ogist. Elsewhere I have stressed this particularity of Abu Ra 3 itah 
without, however, mentioning our Apology. 135 

5.2. God Sent His Word to Defeat the Devil (no. 229-250) 

5.2.1. The Argument 

If God had wanted to destroy Iblls, while on His Throne, He 
could have done it, for nothing is impossible for Him (no. 229-230). 
because Iblls had seduced and defeated Man and thought he 


J 33 Eight times: No 216, 218, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227 and 227 (rahmah). 

134 John 3: 16. v ' ’ 

135 In the new edition I prepared of Abu Ra 3 itah’s treatise on Incarnation, I 
found only once the word mahabbah. For the use of other terms in his treatise see 
Samir, pp. 197f. 
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could continue to do so, God decided to destroy Iblis by means of 
this same seduced and defeated Man (no. 232-237). 

God has therefore sent, from His Throne, His Word which comes 
from Him. The Word has put on this weak and defeated Man, 
through whom the Word destroyed and defeated Iblis (no. 238-243). 
If God had not defeated him by means of this Man, Iblis would have 
never come to repentance; for he would have said: Indeed God has 
defeated me, for He is the Almighty; but I have defeated Man that 
God had created with His own hands (no. 244-250). 

5.2.2. Text and Translation 

229 If God (to Him be might and power!) 

had wanted to destroy the Devil 
while He was on the Throne, 

He would have done so. 

230 For He is omnipresent, and omnipotent: 

231 nothing that He wills is impossible for Him, 

neither in Heaven nor on earth 

232 But the Devil has already allured Adam, and seduced him, 

and caused him to inherit death and disobedience. 

233 He drove him out of the Garden, and vaunted himself over him 

and his lineage. 

234 The Evil One imagined that he would always defeat and weary 

Adam’s lineage, 

235 and that no one was able to save them from his misguidance. 

* * * 

236 Thus it pleased God to destroy and overthrow him by means 

of this Man who has been seduced and made weak, 

237 And he destroyed him and put him beneath him, by means of 

his disobedience against God, as he saw it. 

* * * 

238 Thus God sent from His Throne His Word, 

which is from Himself, 136 


136 Our apologist combines here two ideas: one Biblical (God sent His Word) 
and one Qur^anic (this Word is from God). It is an allusion to Surat At c Imran , where 
we twice find the expression “A Word from God” applied to Christ. See Qur’an 
3: 39 and 45: Inna Alldha yubassiruka bi-Yahyd, musaddiqan bi-kalimah min Alldh, wa- 
sayyidan, wa-hasuran, wa-nabiyyan min al-sdlihin (v. 39); and Yd Maryam, inna Alldhu 
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and saved Adam’s lineage. 

239 He put on this weak, defeated Man, 

[taking it] from Mary the Good, 

240 whom God elected over [all] women of the world, 137 

and He veiled Himself through her. 138 

241 And He destroyed and conquered the Devil, 

by means of him, 

and overthrew him 

and left him weak and contemptible, 

242 not [any longer] vaunting himself over Adam’s lineage, 

and severely distressed, 

243 when God defeated him 

by means of this Man whom he had put on. 

* * * 

244 If God had destroyed the Devil, 

without having put on this Man 
by means of which He overthrew him, 

245 the Devil would not have felt 

distress or repentance. 

246 In that case, the Evil One would have said: 

“I have prostrated and seduced 

247 “and driven out of the Garden the Man 

that God created by His hand, 
according to His likeness and form. 

248 “I have snatched him away from God, 

and caused him to inherit 139 disobedience and death. 

249 “So if God had overcome me, 

there is nothing astonishing in that: 

250 “God is omnipotent, the Doer of what He wills, 

nothing that He wills is impossible for Him”. 


yubassiruki bi-kalimah minhu, ismuhu al-Masih c Isd ibn Maryam, wajihanfi al-dunya wa’l- 
ahirah, wa-min al-muqarrabtn (v. 45). 

137 This is almost a literal quotation of Qur’an 3:42. 

138 This is an important theme in Arab Christian theology, common to all three 
denominations: Melkites, Nestorians and Jacobites. The Virgin Mary is the Veil 
(hijab) through which God revealed Himself in Christ. In No 311 (see infra , 741 and 
note 173), the Hijab is Christ: “God veiled Himself through a Man (insan) without 
sin”. 

139 Here a page is missing in Mrs Gibson’s edition, which corresponds to No 
248b to 263. 
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5.3. God Destroyed the Devil by His Incarnated Word (no. 251-260) 

In the previous section, we have seen how God sent His Word 
( kalimatuhu ) to defeat the Devil ( li-qahr Iblis). 

Here the author explains how Christ humiliated Iblis, who had 
humiliated mankind. So Christ took revenge over the Devil and 
washed the insult made to mankind. The apologist uses the words 
haza and dalla. 

Now, mankind can at last lift up its head again, and live with 
honour and dignity ( karamah ). Now, Iblis looks at Man's dignity 
with distress and envy. Freed from slavery, Man can ascend to 
Heaven to praise and magnify God together with the good angels, 
those who, according to the Qur’an, 159 obeyed God. All this is due 


151 MS «J* 

152 This line is added in the margin of the MS in the same handwriting. 

153 Gibson W-** 

154 Gibson 

155 Mrs. Gibson presents this word as doubtful. It is very readable today. 

156 MS and Gibson 

157 Folio 107 recto ( = 110a in Mrs Gibson’s edition) is missing in her edition, 
and replaced by five asterisks. Her translation starts again with Nr. 263c. 

158 MS 

159 See note 92. 
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5.3.1. God Put the Devil to Shame, so that People Despise Him 

251 Therefore God destroyed and overthrew the Devi 1 

252 in nTT °u th f Man,6 ° Which He P ut from ’us; 

2 in order that he does not vaunt himself 

over Adam’s lineage 

9 ,„ becaus e he had defeated and seduced them. 

253 Thus lt pleased God to put the Devil to shame 

and to make him weak. 

254 And in order to make clear to people 

that he is a weak, rebellious servant, 

God cast him out of Heaven because 'of his rebellion, '«■ that 
oss a 5 ' l ° ”°‘ fear him ’ bu < d «Pi* him, 

and ,he friends ° f ws obedi ““ 

when formerly he had defeated and enslaved them! 
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5.3.2. Conclusion: Man’s Honour, and the Devil’s Shame 

This third section ends with a beautiful homiletic invitation to 
admire God’s deeds in favour of mankind. This text is typical of our 
Apologist s style. He blends together theology, homiletics and 
spirituality. It is not an arid text with a rational presentation 
although it is well constructed as we shall see. 

In fact, this conclusion is not only beautiful, but it is also a small 
well-structured text, with two exclamations (no. 256), followed by 
their explanation (no. 257-258 and 259-260). The first question is: 
Look what God has done for us!. The author then exposes God’s 
action against the Devil. At first, it seems as if he does not answer 
the question, what has God done ( Tor us’ ’? But God’s action against 
the Devil is precisely our liberation and our salvation. Indeed, God 
is not interested in the Devil, but in Man. The second question is: 
Look how God propelled us towards the Kingdom of Heaven! . The 
answer is “through Christ, His Word and His Spirit”. 

Here is the text and its translation. 

256 Look, O Man: 

What has God done for us! 

And how has He propelled us 
towards the Kingdom of Heaven! 

257 He overthrew the Devil, 

and reduced him to the lowest rank. 

258 And He left him weak and severely distressed, 

seeing in us God s honour with which He honoured us. 

259 And He propelled us towards Heaven, 

through Christ, His Word and His Spirit 164 , 

260 and made us to be with His angels, 

praising and magnifying His great name. 

OD-MI 165 l^l 256 

5b J+* OL 

164 The use of this expression is interesting. In fact, a Christian will never call 
Christ Ruh Allah, Spirit of God. This is clearly Qur 5 anic. See Qur^an 4:171: “The 
Messiah, c Isa son of Maryam, is only an Apostle of God, and His Word which He 
communicated to Maryam, and a Spirit from Him” Innama al-Masihu c Isa ibn 
Maryam Rasul Allahi wa-Kalimatuhu alqaha ila Maryam wa-ruhminhu) . No human being 
is called in the Qur’an “a Spirit from God”, except c Isk. 

165 MS yt- This spelling is very frequent in South Palestinian manuscripts. See 
Blau, section 9.2. Sometimes it also occurs in the Qur’an, as T. Noldeke has 
already noted in his Geschichte des Qurans, Hi. Geschichte des Korantexts, 2nd edn. by 
Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl (Leipzig, 1938), 10, n. 1, and 28. 
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5.4. Conclusion: Christ is the Mediator between God and Man (no . 307-311) 

Here is the argument of this conclusion. Man is unable to see God 
and live (no. 290). That is why God had mercy upon him, and 
wanted to restore his dignity (no. 309), which would allow him to 
see God and live. How can this be? Through Christ, the only Media- 
tor between Man and God (no. 307, 310-311). Christ is the hijab, 
the Iconostasis. Only through Him is Man able to have access to 
God and come closer to Him (no. 311). 

The word hijab applies, in Oriental Christian theology, both to 
Christ and to the Virgin Mary, as we have seen earlier 167 . It is in- 
teresting to note that, in the Oriental Churches, the hijab is con- 
cretely the Iconostasis which separates the faithful from the sanc- 
tuary, the Holy of Holies (quds al-aqdas ). Christ is mystically the hijab 
which gives access to the Holy of Holies, to God; and the Virgin 
Mary, in a lesser degree, does the same by giving us access to Christ. 
Here is the conclusion of this chapter. 

307 Christ is the Mediator between us and God. 168 

[He is] God from God, and [He is] man. 169 

308 Mankind was not able 

to look towards God and to live. 170 


166 MS U 

167 See note 139. 

16® This affirmation is Biblical, and occurs often in St Paul and particularly in 
the Letter to the Hebrews. See 1 Timothy 2:5 “For there is only one God, and there 
is only one Mediator between God and mankind”. See Hebrews 8:6, 9:15, 12:24. 

1 69 This is in part a quotation from the Nicean Greed: “ Deus vertis de Deo vero” . 

1 70 See Exodus 33:20: “God said: ‘You cannot see my face, for man cannot see 
me and live* ”. 
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309 So God willed mercy to His creatures 

and honour to them. 

310 Thus Christ was between us and God 

God from God and a Man, 

the Judge of Mankind by their deeds. 

311 For that reason God veiled Himself 

through a Man ( insan ) without sin. 171 
So He showed us mercy in Christ, 
and brought us near to Him. 

<<DI L^ 172 Jo^yi 307 

.OL >lj «Di ck 1 

^Ul ^ 308 

l76 .l>; 4i* jJ\ 114 J 

city <Ul Aj li 309 

<4 ill 310 

lT 1 i>ub 4JJI ck 

z , Uv Jt sy, (jDL <111 178 c«i 4 > l diJjfcl* 311 
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Once again, what motivates God is His mercy ( rahmah ). The aim of 
this motivation is the possibility offered to mankind to look towards 
God (no. 308), to see Him and to come nearer to Him (no. 311). 
It is a mystical vision of the human destiny. That is why the only 
possible intermediary between God and Man, the only Mediator, is 
Christ (no. 307, 310-311). 


*71 We have seen above (No 240) that God “veiled” Himself ( ihtajab ) through 
Mary, “whom God elected over [all] women of the world, and He veiled Himself 
through her”. Here, the Hijab is Christ. 

*72 MS and Gibson 

173 MS and Gibson \j) jj| 

174 My addition. 

175 MS and Gibson 

176 MS and Gibson 

177 MS and Gibson 0 W 

178 MS (sic). 
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6. The Veracity of Christianity 

This last chapter of the first part of the Apology can be divided into 
four sections and a conclusion. I shall translate some passages from 
this chapter with the exception of the fourth section. 

1 . Christ sent the Spirit according to his promise, proving His divin- 
ity 315-340 

2. Christ transformed his disciples by teaching them the “Our 
Father”, 341-350 

3. The disciples preached Christ in the whole world, and Christiani- 
ty spread despite persecution 351-369 

4. Christianity comes from God, as Gamaliel said 370-380 
Conclusion: Christ gave the disciples the power of doing mira- 
cles, because He is God 381-388 

6.1. In Heaven Christ Decreed to Send the Spirit (no. 315-340) 

Reading this text, I am reminded of what Dr. Abdelmajid Charfi 
has said about the six main keys to the reading of the Muslim con- 
troversies (see Dr. Charfi ’s paper elsewhere in this volume). One of 
them reminds me of what we see here. We could say that the argu- 
ment is: the spreading of Christianity (intisar al-masihiyyah ) , after the 
ascension of Christ into Heaven, proves the veracity of Christianity. 

When Christ ascended into heaven, He promised to send the 
Paraclete (al-baraqllt ) , the Holy Spirit (no. 320). And the Holy Spirit 
descended upon the Disciples ten days later (no. 306). Only God can 
“decree in Heaven”, and Christ, because He is God’s Word. 

Let us see the conclusion of the first section (no. 330-3401). Some- 
one acquainted with the Christian tradition will recognise many ex- 
pressions taken from the liturgical Creed. 

330 Who is He that can decree in Heaven, and bring His decree to 

pass, except God only 

331 Indeed, Christ decreed in Heaven, and He decrees [now]. 

332 And sent to the Apostles the Holy Spirit, as He had promised 

them 179 

333 If He were like Adam, or like any people, 

prophet or otherwise, 


See John 16:7: It is for your own good that I am going, because unless I 
go, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send him to you”. 
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334 He could not decree in Heaven, nor could He go up to 

Heaven; 180 

335 and would remain on the earth, as Adam remained, and Noah 

and Abraham, and Moses and the Prophets 181 
and the Apostles, all of them. 

336 But He is the Word and the Light of God, God from God. 182 

337 He came down from Heaven, to save Adam and his lineage 183 

from the Devil and his misguidance. 

338 He went up to Heaven where He had been, 184 in His honour 

and His power. 

339 And He filled the hearts of the people who believed in Him with 

strength and with the Holy Spirit, 

340 that they might praise God and His Word and His Holy Spirit 

in Heaven and in earth. 185 

<'LJI ^jJI \jJ> 330 

18 V*0 4UI J>\ 186 JL*3 

^ 331 

189 c**Jj*n jJI J*Jj 332 

. ^ L/ 


180 See John 3:13: “No one has gone up to heaven, except the one who came 
down from heaven, the Son of Man who is in heaven ; and Ephesians 4.8-10. It 
was said that he would “when he ascended to the height, he captured prisoners, 
he gave gifts to men”. When it says “he ascended”, what can it mean if not that 
he descended right down to the lower regions of the earth? The one who rose higher 
than all the heavens to fill all thing is none other than the one who descended”. 

181 Our apologist has chosen the most famous QuPanic prophets before the 
coming of Christ. His enumeration corresponds to what we find in QuPan 3:33-34: 
Inna Alldha istqfd Adam wa-Ndh wa-dl Ibrahim wa-dl c Imran c ald al- c dlamin, durriyyatan 
ba c duhd min bald. These great figures are also of particular importance in the Bible: 
they all were the object of a special Covenant with God. 

182 This is an allusion to the Nicean Creed. The same expression occurs in No. 
381 (see below, section 6.4 and no. 217) and elsewhere in this Apology. 

183 This is, once more, a quotation from Nicean Creed. 

184 This suggests the pre-existence of Christ. See John 1:1-2. 

185 The Trinity is praised in Heaven by the angels, and on Earth by the 
Christians. 

186 Gibson oLaj 

187 Gibson (sic). 

188 Gibson La* 

189 Gibson 
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340 


6.2. CAntf Teaches the Our Father (no. 341-350) 

The second section, which is very short, contains the text of the Our 
Father (no. 341-347), together with a brief commentary (no. 348- 
350). 

The Arabic text of the Our Father is not a very conventional one. 
It corresponds neither to Matthew 192 nor to Luke, 193 but combines 
both versions being, however, closer to Matthew. It is in fact a litur- 
gical version. 

We note with interest his translation of the famous sentence: ton 
arton emon ton epiousion , dos emin semeron , 194 He translates it: Rizq kafdf 
[sic], aHina yawman bi-yam = Our sufficient daily bread, 195 give it to 
us day by day. 




190 MS and Gibson 

191 Gibson 

192 See Matthew 6:9-15. 

193 See Luke 11:2-4. 

194 = Matthew 6:12. 

According to Hans Wehr’s Dictionary, the word rizq means “livelihood, 
means of living, subsistence; daily bread, nourishment, sustenance” (First Edition,' 
p. 336b). * 
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This is his very short commentary: 

348 So has Christ shown the light of God amongst people, 

349 and made them like angels of God on earth, having defeated the 

lusts of the world and its love. 

350 God’s will (or pleasure) 196 in them, as it is in the angels. 

.^Ul jJ* 1M jy ^Jii i 348 
lUI i£M, Ji. o 349 

• i j , L)>ll Cli | Jgtic ^ 

<1H Oif J 350 

.<£>U H s> u 


It seems clear that, for our apologist, Christ’s main teaching is the 
Our Father. But I cannot yet discover why he inserted it here. 197 

By means of this prayer, Christ renders men similar to angels on 
earth, accomplishing God’s pleasure and will. We find again the 
author’s mystical vision of the human destiny. In no. 307-311, he 
says that the aim of God was to make Man able to look towards Him 
and come closer to Him. 198 He now completes his vision saying 
that Christ has enabled us to live on earth like the angels in Heaven. 

6.3. The Preaching of the Apostles and the Spreading of Christianity 

(no. 351-368) 

Christ sent the Apostles, investing them with the power of making 
miracles in His name (no. 354). This means again that Christ acts 
like God. Henceforth, they guided all the nations towards the true 
God (no. 356 and 362), although they were persecuted everywhere. 
But the more they were persecuted, the more they attracted people 
to Christianity. And our author concludes by saying that this 
religion comes from God (Jidda al-din min Allah). 

A large part of this section (no. 357-369), is almost totally lacking 
in Mrs. Gibson’s edition. It includes the passage presented at the 
beginning of this paper to establish the date of the Apology: 

196 It is always difficult to translate the word masarrah , with all its religious con- 
notations and which translates to the Greed word eudokia. It is an important term 
of the New Testament, which belongs to the style of Matthew, Luke and Paul. Alto- 
gether, we find nine occurences in the New Testament. 

197 Probably, the main reason is what I have said earlier in 3.2 B, when treating 
of the analogies. The author has not a strict logical style. 

198 See above, 5.4.4. 
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6.3.1. Weakness of the Apostles and Power of Christ 

The reader will note the opposition between the frailty of the 
twelve apostles (no. 357-359) and the effectiveness of their preach- 
ing: the entire world was converted (no. 362-363). This is due to 
Christ s support (no. 360-361 and 362). 

357 Verily they were twelve men, 

poor, weak, strangers among people, 199 

358 without any possessions, 

without any authority in the world, 

359 without any money to bribe with, 

and without any acquainted person 200 or relationships 
with which to make claims upon anyone. 201 

* * * 

360 But Christ was with them 

[who was] better than the whole world 
and stronger in authority than the world. 

361 [He was] giving them strength and consolation 

by means of the Holy Spirit 
and showing them His light and his dignity 
m every place and in every time. 

* * * 

362 So they guided all the nations, 

from the East of the earth to the West, 
by means of the name of Christ. 

363 And they saved them 

from the misguidance and the seduction of the Devil. 

t ylf u>ij 357 
oLltL X b sjlt!* jj gjg 


,„** m “ n ’ "k-owledgt-, ,„ d ,h.. i, how Mr.. Gibson 

, Ha V V S d j , ! ans an ac< t ua| nted person, and acquaintance a friend” 
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6.3.2. Non-Violence of the Apostles 

Again, there is another paradoxical situation: the apostles did not 
combat anybody, but they were combatted by all. And yet they have 
won this spiritual war: truth, light and guidance spread everywhere 
(no. 343-345). 

I suspect that we have here a discrete allusion as to how, right 
from their birth, Christianity and Islam spread: Christianity in a 
non-violent manner, while Islam in a violent way. In later Arab 
Christian Apologetics, this theme will become the most important 
one. 

364 They did not fight anybody, 

and they did not force the people, 

until the truth and the guidance were manifested. 

365 And the people fought them: 

the Jews threatened them, 205 from one side; 
and the Pagans 206 who adore the idols, 


203 Folio 1 10 verso ( - 1 13b in Mrs Gibson’s edition) is missing in her edition, 

i y flVe asterisks ’ Her translation starts again with no. 373b. 

MS Q ih ir 

205 The manuscript has yawaHduhum, the third verbal form of wa c ada, which 
means ‘‘the Jews made an arrangement with them”. I interpreted it as if it was the 
eq ?<JT ° fthC fifth verbal form : yalawa^aduhum - ‘‘the Jews threatened them”. 

The author does not use the word “watam ’ for pagan or heathen, but 
fyunafi , the plural of hanif. It is the original meaning of this Syriac word, which the 
yur an borrowed and used to mean those who adored God without belonging to 
a monotheistic religion, like Abraham who was (according to the Qur'an) a hanif. 
For the Quranic use of the word, see Jeffery, pp. 1 12-1 15. See also Alphonse Min- 
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from another side. 

366 But God manifested, by means of them, 
the light over the darkness, 
the guidance over the misguidance, 
and the truth over the falsity. 


208 


tjVlij J 

‘iS'PI 
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364 

365 

366 


“ °~ u “" pa " 01 our A P° ] °gy (the part I am not dealing wit 

m this paper), we find a clear defence of non-violence in reli^ 

culous r cure P of C1 th 7 “ Ch ™ tlanit y- Having presented the mira 
ulous cure of the man with a withered hand, 211 our author com 
ments as follows (no. 687-689)- 


687 And so God wants the faith of people. 

688 He does not want that any one 

should believe in Him unwillingly (, karhan ); 212 
coq R t t h !f e , 1S certainl y n o reward in unwillingness. 
y But God wants people to believe in Him freely 213 

and that God should be liable for their reward in truth 


Library , 1927, p. 97. 

207 MS 

208 MS 

210 MS I VO ^ ’ 

212 C( n m > heW ^t H : Mark - 3:] - 6 > Lake 6:6-11. 

However, se^so Ulbayyana a ‘-™ d ™" al-gayy" . 

wa’l-ard taw'an u>a-karhan>”- “Wa-li’llah vasiud wa ' lahuaslamm anji l-samawat 
karhan ” (13:15); and 41/11- « W tartan wa- 

karhan”. ^ l ° ha l = ll l ' sama V ™-H’l-ard: a'tiya (aw^an aw 

n^SC (P - 27 ’ 8th *- bottom). I suppose 
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6.3.3. Conclusion: Christianity Comes from God 213 

367 If this religion was not truly from God, 

it will not have stand firm and stand erect 
since seven hundred years and forty-six years; 

368 where as the nations were fighting them [rtc] and were not able 
to make ineffective 

a religion that God had stand erect and created. 

369 By my life, in this fact there is an admonition, 

for who wish to think over and to know the truth! 


6.4. Conclusion: the Veracity of Christianity (no. 381-388) 

The conclusion does not call for any commentary. It is a good sum- 
mary and explanation of what was previously said. Here is the text: 

381 If the cause of Christ were not true 

and if He were not God from God, 216 

382 the cause of the Apostles would not have been established, nor 
their teaching, 

383 and they would not have been able to guide the nations who had 
never worshipped God at all. 

♦ * * 

384 But Christ supported the Apostles by the Holy Spirit, 

and they did all miracles. 

385 Thus, by this, they guided the nations 

to the light of God and His worship. 

386 Their cause was established in all the world, 

although they were strangers and poor. 217 


215 For this section, see above, section 1.3.1. 

in mLIS," ag r an allus, ° n to the Nicean Creed. The same ex P ression occurs 
217 S i See k 0V l“° n 61 ' and note 182 and elsewhere in the Apology. 
See Numbers 337-359: “Verily they were twelve men, poor, weak, stran^rs 
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387 Thus God raised their memory, 218 

and people accepted their saying, 

and God made ineffective the misguidance, through them. 

* * * 

388 May God be praised in everything, 

Him is the glory, Him the might and the power, 
in Heaven and on earth! 


381 

**! 22 V( <jfi 221 ft J 

j^y fflAZrl U 382 

\J I (Jj 383 
. J*) <LM ^ 

224 o 3) i 384 
.l^JS oI/SHIjUj 

iiijLxj <UI jy jJI I 385 
X^JS Ki>J\ -a 'jJ f \XM 386 

<l» (>s> 387 

, -rPy sP?*)' 

l jSt iJMJtM <UI jivlJ 

.1 yLif jyb I jj jjaaJS *LHj 388 
;>,oji ) oiUJ) *t 226 <>u~ 
oOUJI 


among people, without any possessions, without any authority in the world, with- 
out any money to bribe with, and without any acquainted person or relationships 
with which to make claims upon anyone”. 

218 Here ends the text of Mrs Gibson’s edition; folio 11 verso is lacking. 

219 MS but the alif is cancelled. 

Gibson 

220 MS and Gibsoni <3^ 

221 MS (the waw is added above the word.) 

222 MS and Gibson! «■« 

228 MS and Gibson I O^yJI 

224 MS OjtJyJi 

225 Folio 111 verso ( = 1 14b in Mrs Gibson’s edition) is missing in her edition, 
and replaced by five asterisks. Her translation starts again with no. 400a. 

228 MS 
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6.5. Remark on the Arabic Word for “Apostles” 

In this chapter, the word ‘‘Apostles” is frequently ^^0^ apolo 

gist generally uses the Arabic word hawariyyun and rarely the 
word rasul 226 which is the usual term among Christians. 

This term hawariyyun is rather widespread in the estonan rai 
tion especially in the elegant style, for example in the five rhymed 
translations of the Gospels dating from the ninth/tenth century 
These translations use only the term al-fiawanyyun But I do not 
member having com. aero,, .hi, word in d.e M.tae — J 
would be glad to know if someone found it in a Melkite text, for ex 
ample in Abu Qurrah’s writing or in Jamf wujuh al-iman 

Someone might think: once again we have here a .race » » Synac 
influence hawdriyyin being a Syriac word. In fact it is not so. 
an Ethiopic word borrowed by the Qur’an. 22 So this use canno e 
attributed here to a Syriac influence, but to a Qur’amc one. 

7 . Concluding Reflections 

Ud to now I have summarised the first part of the Apology. There 
follows the second and longer part, which supports the ^stone^with 
Biblical testimonia ( sawahid ). I will not enter in o 1 y- 
would like now to make part of two reflections: one on this Apology, 
the other on apologetical literature in general. 

7 . 1 . Some Reflections on this Apology 

I shall now give a brief account of my personal thoughts on this 
Apology, and indicate those of its characteristics which I judge in- 
teresting. 

7 11 . Lack of Philosophical Thought , . • 

As already said, philosophical thought is totally absent from this 
Apology. Sometimes, there is even, as I emphasized twice, a lack of 
logic. And I also have the impression that the author did no revis 
his text. This can be confirmed by the fact that our aut or some- 
times announces a future section and adds the phrase If God 
{in sha> Allah ). 230 This seems to suggest that he had not reread 

text. 


227 See here No 312, 360 and 362. 

229 For the Origin of the term hawariyyun and its use in the Qur’an, see Jeffery, 
pp. 115f. 

230 See for instance Nos 119 and 314. 
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7.1.2. A Biblical and Patristic Apology 

Our Apology is more of a biblical and patristic type than of a 
philosophical one. 

This is not mainly because our author quotes abundantly from the 
Bible, and indeed he does especially in the second part of this apol- 
ogy, which is twice as long as the first and essentially a chain of bibli- 
cal quotations. 

But, of greater importance, is the structure and the style of the ar- 
gumentation. The development of the ideas often sticks to the Bible 
and follows it, with few additions. The theology underlying our 
Apology is also biblical. It is a “primitive” theology, if I may say so. 

That is why, it seems to me that this Apology is not particular to 
one given Christian community, let us say the Melkite, but it is an 
ecumenical one. It is a Christian apology, based on what is common 
to all Christians. 

7.1.3. A Spiritual and Homiletic Apology 
This Apology is spiritual, sometimes even mystical, and always 
homiletic, aiming to edify the reader. He does not really “prove” 
Christianity, and I think he does not even try to prove it. But he 
shows that Christianity is beautiful and beneficial to Mankind. It is 
a very different approach. 

And this is my critique of most apologies. They want to prove too 
much. In the long run, it is not so interesting. In my opinion, the 
apologist has to strive to show that his religion or opinion makes 
sense, he can even try to “prove” the veracity of his opinion or 
religion, knowing however that he is not really “proving” it. Final- 
ly, the main purpose of an apology is to try to show that what you 
believe is beautiful. 

7.1.4. The QuPanic Influence 

The quotations from the Qur 3 an are quite frequent. We do not 
find as many citations as one would find, for instance, in the works 
of Elia of Nisibis (975-1043). And we do not get the impression that 
the author is trying to use the Qur’an systematically to expound his 
point of view. He uses it in a discreet manner. 

Of greater importance is the author’s assimilation of the Qur 5 an. 
As we have said, he introduces many Quranic terms and expres- 
sions in his style. It is certainly not a scholarly “exercise”. Reading 
the Apology, one gets the impression that the author writes rather 
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spontaneously, and that these expressions are not artificial, even if 
their use might have been calculated to impress the reader. After all, 
an apology has to be written with “art”. 

This fact is very important. It means that the author is impreg- 
nated with the Quranic culture. He does not live in a “Christian 
ghetto”, nor does he use what some might call a “Christian Arabic” 
vocabulary or style, and much less a “Christian Arabic grammar”. 
He shares with Muslims (and probably also with Arab Jews) the 
common Arabic culture, which carries many Quranic words and 
expressions, and a certain style and even some Muslim thoughts 
(see, for example, the allusion to Adam and Iblls). 

As a consequence of that common thought and life, we found not 
a single controversial verse in this Apology. It is a plain and irenic 
explanation of the Christian faith. This text has been written for 
Christians. But certainly the author always kept in mind those Mus- 
lims who might read his work. That is why we have this happy com- 
bination of different sources. 

In so doing, he has brought into Arabic Christianity all that he 
could draw from the Islamic and Quranic heritage, and he in- 
troduced it into his theology. On the other hand, he has presented 
Christian theology to Muslims in a Muslim garment. He has really 
strived to avoid all confusion (he is undoubtedly Christian in his the- 
ology), or pan-religious thinking. He has avoided the temptation of 
syncretism. He really acculturated himself to the Quranic and the 
Islamic tradition. While not rejecting the slightest part of his faith, 
he acquired for himself what he thought was good and useful and 
presented it to his Christian readers. 

These are the characteristics traits of our Apology. In short, even 
if simple and not always very logically structured our treatise has the 
great advantage of presenting the Essence of Christian faith in a lan- 
guage understandable to the Muslim. This does not necessarily 
mean “in a convincing way” . This Apology will inspire other apolo- 
gists, in particular Abu Ra^itah Habib al-Takrltl. 

7.2. An Attempt at Periodisation 

Now let us try to assign our Apology to its place in the apologetical 
movement of the Abbasid period. I shall try to trace the evolution 
of this genre, and make an attempt (even if a very poor one) at perio- 
disation. 
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7.2.1. First Phase: a Biblical and Homiletical Approach 

We are here at the very beginning of the apologetical movement. 
It is therefore difficult to determine whence it proceeds. Our Apolo- 
gy represents the first phase in the great apologetical literature. Two 
years ago I tried to show that, according to the documents in our 
possession, the Arabic Christian theology probably originated in 
Palestine in Melkite circles. 231 Our Apology confirms this intui- 
tion, and takes us back at least half a century. 

Of course, the Syrians (Jacobites or Nestorians) had a rich theolog- 
ical tradition, and were probably more in contact with Muslims than 
the Melkites. But they usually wrote in their own Syriac language 
rather than in Arabic, whereas the Melkites rapidly dropped the use 
of their Greek language and adopted Arabic as their lingua franca. 

For example, the famous discussion between the Abbasid Caliph 
al-Mahdl and the Catholicos Timothy the Great, which took place 
in 781 , was certainly held in Arabic, and is the earliest known exten- 
sive debate of this kind. But the aide memoire of the debate, written 
by Timothy himself in a letter to the monk Sergios and published 
by Dr. Alphonse Mingana, 232 was written (unfortunately for us!) in 
Syriac. It therefore cannot be considered an Arabic Christian docu- 
ment. The handed-down edition of this work in twenty-two ques- 
tions and answers (a totally artificial division) is of a much later date, 
probably the 10th/13th Century. 233 As for the almost complete 
Arabic edition, it is a recent translation of a Syriac text. 234 

I will assign to this same period the numerous apologies of Theo- 
dore Abu Qurrah, and the apologetical section of the anonymous 
Summa theologica entitled Jami c wujuh al-iman. 

231 See Samir Khalil Samir, “Une apologie arabe du christianisme d’epoque 
umayyade”, S.Kh. Samir (Ed.), Actes du troisieme congres international d’ etudes arabes 
chretiennes (Louvain, septembre 1988), in press. 

232 See Alphonse Mingana, The Apology of Timothy the Patriarch befiore the Caliph 
Mahdi, coll. “Woodbrooke Studies” 11 (1928). 

233 See Robert Caspar, “Les versions arabes du dialogue entre le Catholicos 
Timothee I et le calife al-Mahdl (Ile/VIIIe siecle): “Mohammad a suivi la voie des 
prophete”, Islamochnstiana, 3 (1977), pp. 107-175. I have prepared a new edition 
to be published shortly. 

234 See Louis Cheikho, “La discussion religieuse entre le calif al-Mahdl et 
Timothee, le Catholicos” (in Arabic), in Al-Mashriq, 21 (1921), pp. 359-374 and 
408-418. Republished in idem , Trois traites depolemique et de theologie chretienne (Beirut: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1923), pp. 1-26. 

See my edition of this text (with titles and logical divisions) in Hans Putman, 
L’Eglise et ITslam sous Timothee I (780-823), coll. “Recherches de 1T.L.O.” B3 
(Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1977), pp. 7-57 (in Arabic). The French translation and 
the study are by Rev Hans Putman. 
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This first phase covers a period which ranges from more or less 
the middle of the Eighth to the middle of the Ninth century. 


7.2.2. Second Phase: a Mixed Biblical and Philosophical Approach 

The second phase could be represented at best by someone like 
Abu Ra^itah al-Takritl. He follows the same trend of our Apology, 
and I am strongly inclined to think that he is an indirect disciple of 
our apologist, but with a much more philosophical touch. He per- 
fectly combined both approaches: the biblical-homiletical tradition 
and the logical-philosophical approach. 

He has a very logical approach. The small treatise on the truth of 
Christianity shows very clearly how logical is Abu Ra^itah. 

Christianity must necessarily be 
either true or false, 

And those who accept it [must be] 
either intelligent or ignorant. 

La tahlu aTnasrdniyyah min an takuna 
immd haqqan wa-imma batilan, 
w-alladina qdbiluha min an yakunu 
immd c uqala? wa-imma juhala? . 

This style, immd . . . wa-imma, so often repeated in a few lines, clear- 
ly shows how logical Abu Ra’itah’s way of thinking and writing 
was. 235 But at the same time, his approach is very Biblical and 
Qur’anic, with a homiletical style, as I showed in my study of some 
pages of his treatise on the incarnation. 236 

In this second phase we could include some other authors of the 
ninth century, for example, c Abd al-MasIh al-Kindl, 232 Ammar 


235 See Khalil Samir, “Liberte religieuse et propagation de la foi, chez les theo- 
logiens arabes chretiens du IXe siecle et en islam” , Tantur Yearbook 1980-81 (Jerusa- 
lem, 1981), pp. 93-164, here pp. 97-121. 

236 See Samir, pp. 216-236, especially pp. 235f. ... . 

237 See his great apology of Christianity. The only exception in this apology is 
the section on the Trinity, which is philosophical; all the rest is historical, moral 
and so on. This section is almost literally identical to the treatise on the Trinity of 
Abu Ra 3 itah al-Takritl. That is the main reason why I am inclined to think that 
al-Kindl really borrowed it from Abu Ra^itah, and not the contrary. Georges 
Tartar argues differently. See Georges Tartar, Dialogue islamo-chretien sous le calife al- 
Ma?mun (813-34). Les ipitres d’al-Hashimi et d’Al-Kindi (Paris, Nouvelles Editions 
Latines, 1985), pp. 70f. 
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al-Basrl 238 and Ibrahim al-Tabaranl. 239 

Hunayn Ibn Ishaq would belong to the same phase. He is certain- 
ly a philosopher, even though he is more known as a physican He 
gives a very logical turn to the apology he wrote in answer to an invi- 
tation by Ibn al-Munajjim to become a Muslim. 240 Nevertheless he 
ignores the Biblical-homiletical approach, and yet he does not fully 
e ong to the third phase like, for instance, Yahya b c AdI 
I will also add to this list the Melkite physician and mathemati- 
cian, Qusta b. Luqa al-Ba c labakkI, a great thinker and a very fine 
apologist of Baghdad, who wielded logical thought with great skill. 

ut he also extensively used historical, literary and even psychologi- 
cal arguments when answering to the same Ibn al-Munaijim who 

sent him what he called a “geometrical proof’ (burton handasT) of the 
veracity of Islam. 241 ' 

This second phase covers the period ranging from the middle of 
the ninth century to the beginning of the tenth. 

7.2.3. Third Phase: a Very Philosophical Approach 

■ l S a - rCalIy P hilos °P hical one, represented essen- 

lally by Yahya b. Adi and his disciples. 

, Ya - y j n is ?! o{ the Aristotelian Christian philosophical 
school of Baghdad. For 24 years (from the death of al-Farabl in 950 
to his own death in 974) he was the greatest philosopher of the Islam- 
ic world. He was the founder of the Aristotelian school of Baghdad 
which was continued by his disciples and their disciples: Abu 'All 
in Sa ? Z , Ur ( d - 1008 )> Abu al-Faraj 'Abdallah b. al-Tayyib (d. 
1043 and others. The school ended with al-Muhtar b. Butlan, in the 
middle of the eleventh century. This school is a purely philosophical 


iSS “PS 

series (Paris) ’ Published shortly in the “Sources Chretiennest” 

(Ro Sr™ 6)°" Tau " Euda - ro "“ chM ” 3 

on pp. 686-701. t-turnhout, 1981). Hunayn’s text is 

241 Ibid, pp. 592-685. 
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one. In the writings of these scholars we find no homiletics and 
almost no Biblical references (even though Ibn al-Tayyib was a great 
exegete who left an abundant Tafslr of the whole Bible!). 

7.2.4. Fourth Phase: a Spiritual Humanistic Approach 

Finally, we have a fourth phase, which is a sort of renewal of the 
second phase. These apologies present the Christian faith to Mus- 
lims on the basis of the Bible and the patristic liturgical tradition, as 
in the second phase, in a clear and logical manner. The Greek 
Aristotelian philosophy is sometimes explicitely used and sometimes 
only in an indirect way. The Qur 3 anic and Islamic tradition are 
more systematically used. In the 12th and 13th centuries, the 
authors will introduce a touch of literary beauty. The climax of this 
phase is reached between the 11th and the 13th centuries. 

One of the best representatives of this apologetical tradition is 
probably Elia of Nislbls (975-1043). He can be very logical when he 
wants, as in his seven treatises on the Trinity. The Daf al-Hamm (or 
even the Majalis) is really delightful to read, so much so that the 
Vizir Abu al-Qasim b. c Ali al-Magribl asked him to write it down 
and send him a copy. Elia is also very courteous, very humane in 
his relationships, and extremely polite, and under no circumstances 
provoking. 

To this period I will assign another apologist, from the tenth cen- 
tury, a bishop like Elia but very different from him. He lived in al- 
Ashmunayn, in Upper Egypt. His was a totally different context, 
where Greek philosophy was not widespread. I am speaking of 
Sawirus b. al-Muqaffa 5 . His writings are sometimes very popular 
and sometimes profoundly theological. He often produced two 
different editions on the same topic, in order to reach all kinds of 
readers. We have to bear in mind that the philosophical phase and 
the famous school of Baghdad were unknown in Egypt. The Copts 
will discover them only in the 13th century, thanks to Yahya b. c Adi 
re-assimilated by the Awlad al-'Assal. 242 

Other apologists will present the Christian faith in a simple way 
in their sermons. One of the most beautiful texts I know of, is the 


242 The Copts have handed down the works of Yahya b. c Adi. They are also 
those who transmitted many Jacobite treatises. Even Nestorian authors, like Abu 
al-Faraj c Abdallah b. al-Tayyib and Elia of Nisibis have not been transmitted by 
their fellow Nestorians but by the Copts, their theological opponents! 
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Rawdat aljarid wa-salwat al-wahid of Sim c an b. Halil b. Maqarah who 
wrote towards the end of the 12th century. Unfortunately no one has 
studied this text, although it is one of the most attractive and pro- 
found books of this period. Sim c an wrote his book in saj c , in twelve 
chapters, each chapter the size of a booklet. He aim at presenting 
the Christian faith (dogma, ethics and spirituality) in a spiritual and 
accessible way. 

On the same lines and at the same time in Irak, Marl b. Sulayman 
(d. 1193) wrote, also in saj c , his famous encyclopaedia entitled Kitdb 
al-Majdal which contains long dogmatic and spiritual sections. It is 
a masterpiece of the form. 

7.2.5. Conclusion 

We can now trace the evolution of the apologetic literature. The 
starting point is a simple biblical and patristic presentation of the 
Christian faith. This is followed by a mixture of Bible, patristics and 
philosophy. Then comes the purely philosophical school of Bagh- 
dad, with a rather dry and abstract presentation. Finally, comes a 
sort of synthesis of the previous phases, sometimes written in a very 
refined style. This is how I see the development of Arab Christian 
apologetics, beginning with our text. 


IV 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST IN THE EARLIEST ARABIC 
MELKITE APOLOGIES 1 

Mark N. Swanson 


I. Introduction 

A. “A Stumbling Block to Jews and Folly to Gentiles” 

“A stumbling block to Jews and folly to Gentiles’ ’ is the way the 
apostle Paul described the preaching of Christ crucified (1 Cor. 
1:23). With these words he identified the cross of Christ as that 
which for many people in the first-century Mediterranean world was 
the great obstacle to serious consideration of Christian claims. For 
the sake of their missionary effectiveness, Christian preachers and 
teachers had no choice but to address the paradox that the one whom 
the Church worshipped as Lord and God (John 20:28) died , and that 
by the hideous, and to Jews accursed, means of crucifixion. 

The attempt to explain or mitigate the paradox begins in the New 
Testament itself, and it was a central concern of the Fathers of the 
Church, who brought great erudition, imagination and energy to 
the problem. They searched the scriptures, developed new exegeti- 
cal methods, and compiled impressive catalogues of Old Testament 
testimonia to Christ’s passion and death. 2 They developed a variety 
of strategies for interpreting the cross, paradoxically, as a sign of 
God’s power and victory, 3 a project made considerably easier by 
Constantine’s conquests “in this sign”, and the establishment of 
Christianity as the official faith of the Roman Empire. They specu- 
lated on ways in which the very shape and placement of the cross 


1 For abbreviations used in this article, see end. 

2 See for example, Gregory T. Armstrong, “The Cross in the Old Testament 
According to Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem and the Cappadocian Fathers,” in: 
Carl Andresen and Gunter Klein (eds.), Theologia Crucis -Signum Crucis : Festschrift 
fur Erich Dinkier zum 70. Geburtstag , Tubingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1979, 
pp. 17-38. 

3 See, for example, Danielou, pp. 294-303, and Stockmeier, pp. 44-51. 
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betokened its cosmic significance. 4 As Christian teachers pondered 
the scriptures, speculated, engaged Jews and pagans in debate, and 
carried on their work of evangelism, catechesis and preaching, they 
produced a rich and complex body of cross-centred rhetoric and the- 
ology, iconography and liturgy, the intricacy of which is made clear 
in Peter Stockmeier’ s excellent thesis on the cross in the teaching of 
St. John Chrysostom. 5 

With the Muslim conquest of much of the Christian East, a new 
group of people was added to those who, like ‘ ‘the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles” of St. Paul’s letter, found the cross a “stumbling-block” and 
“folly”. That this was so is not surprising. To the extent that the 
cross retained any of the imperial/military significance that it had 
gained since the vision of Constantine, within the new Islamic order 
it was a symbol of a hostile and despised power. Also, it was the sym- 
bol of a community of persons from among the ahl al-kitab who, to 
a Quranic way of thinking incredibly, turned down the invitation 
to join their new rulers in their confession and worship. 6 Further- 
more, the fact that Christians kissed and prostrated themselves be- 
fore this symbol no doubt convinced many Muslims that it was little 
different from the idols which the pagan Arabs had worshipped be- 
fore the coming of Islam. 7 

Finally, the cross was the sign of an event, the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, which, according to the standard interpretation of Surat al- 
Nisa? (4): 157, simply had not happened: 4^- L; 

.^J * ■ . Now, it has been questioned whether Muslims had always 
interpreted this verse as denying the crucifixion of Christ. Louis 
Massignon, for example, suggested that this “docetistic” inter- 
pretation of al-Nisa? (4): 157 had its origins in radical Shi c ite spe- 
culations and that it made its way into Sunnite exegesis around 


4 Danielou, pp. 303-15. 

5 In addition to Stockmeier and Danielou, I would mention as a very helpful in- 
troduction to the patristic material Andreas Spira and Christoph Kleck (eds.), The 
Easter Sermons of Gregory of Nyssa: Translation and Commentary. Proceedings of the Fourth 
International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, Cambridge, England: 11-15 September, 1978 
(coll. Patristic Monograph Series, No. 9), Philadephia: The Philadelphia Patristic 
Foundation, Ltd., 1981. For bibliography on the cross in the early church, see 
Stockmeier, IX-XVI, and also Maurizio Flick and Zoltan Alszeghy, II mistero della 
croce: Saggio di teologia sistematica, Brescia: Queriniana, 1978, pp. 441-461. 

6 See for example, Surat al-Ma?ida (5): 82-83 for a description for what, Qur’ani- 
cally, was supposed to happen when Christians heard the Qur 5 an recited. 

7 See below, section II, D,l. 
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150 A.H./767 A.D. 8 Against this, however, we know that John of 
Damascus (d. c. 750 A.D.) refers to this interpretation in the famous 
Ch. 100/101 of his On Heresies , 9 and I hope to show that it was prob- 
ably also known to the anonymous author of the ancient apologetic 
treatise preserved in Sinai ar. 154. 10 The Islamic exegetical tradi- 
tion attributes a form of this interpretation to the great authority on 
the traditions of the ahl al-kitab, Wahb b. Munabbih (d. c. 730 
A.D.). 11 In the absence of other evidence, there would seem to be 
no reason not to accept that already in the first Islamic century it was 
understood among Muslims that al-Nisa> (4): 157 denied the his- 
toricity of the crucifixion of Christ. 

There were, therefore, political, social, religious, and scriptural 
reasons for Muslim offence at the cross. This offence appears to have 
manifested itself in a number of iconoclastic incidents which Chris- 
tian historians recorded, 1 ^ and to have led to legislation forbidding 
public display of crosses. 13 However, the earliest Islamic polemical 
literature which we possess has remarkably little to say about the 
cross, concentrating instead on the Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
and the incarnation. 14 This reticence on the Muslim side is mir- 
rored in the various ma/fo-reports and collections of responses to de- 
bate questions that have come down to us on the Christian side. 1 
Here too the Trinity and the incarnation are the main topics of dis- 


8 Louis Massignon, “Le Christ dans les Evangiles, selon Ghazali,” Revue des 

Etudes Islamiquesfi (1932), p. 535. , , 

9 Bonifatius Kotter (ed.), Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos herausgegaben 
vom Byzantinischen Institut derAbtei Scheyem: IV. Liber de Haeresibus. Opera polemtca (coll. 
Patristische Texte und Studien, Band 22), Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1981, 
(Haeres. 100/22-25). 

10 See below, section II, B, 2. _ - . 

11 See Mahmud Muhammad Sakir and Ahmad Muhammad Sakir (eds.), lafsir 

al-Tabari: Jam? al-baydn c an ta'wilay al-quPan, Cairo: Dar al-Ma’arif, 1956-69, vol. 
9, pp. 368f. 

12 Sidney Griffith brings together several reports of such incidents m his 
“Theodore Abu Qurrah’s Arabic Tract on the Christian Practice of Venerating 

Images,” JAOS, 105 (1985), pp. 62-65. „ 

13 Such as what we find in the so-called “Covenant of c Umar; see A.S. Tntton, 
The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects , London, 1930, pp. 6f. 

14 For the early Islamic polemical literature against Christianity, see Abd al- 

Maild al-SarfT, Al-fikr al-islaml fi al-radd c ala al-nasdrd ila mhayat al-qarn al-rabiWal- dsii 
Algiers: Al-rmPassasah al-wataniyyah li’l-kitab, and Tunis: Al-dar al-tunisi li 1- 
nasr, 1986. On this particular point, see p. 378. „ 

15 For bibliography, see the “Bibliographic du dialogue islamo-chretien pub- 
lished in installments in Islamochnstiana (1975-). 
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cussion. Questions about the cross or the death of Christ appear 
almost incidentally, and when they do, it is the same questions (for 
example, concerning Christians’ reverencing the cross, or the ques- 
tion whether or not Christ died of his own will) that recur in text 
after text. 

c Abd al-Majld al-Sarfi (Charfi) has commented on this reticence 
about the cross, asking whether it reflects Muslims’ reluctance to 
challenge history-like Christian claims, or whether Muslim con- 
troversialists assumed that Christian claims about the cross would 
collapse by themselves once the doctrines of the Trinity and the in- 
carnation had been effectively challenged. 16 Perhaps we might sug- 
gest the following (slightly artificial) distinction: while material im- 
ages of the cross, with their political and sociological as well as 
religious overtones, gave great offence to Muslims’ sense of identity, 
it was claims that God was somehow triple, or that the man Christ 
was the Son of God, which gave the greatest offence to their norma- 
tive ideology. Public display of the cross may have been a provocation 
to the sensibilities of many Muslims, who in some cases were roused 
to iconoclastic action and restrictive legislation. For a Muslim po- 
lemical theologian, however, the claim that Jesus Christ had been 
crucified was merely wrong, whereas the claim that he was Son of 
God and one of a triplicity in the godhead was blasphemous , 17 It was 
this blasphemy which his polemics had necessarily to address. 

B. This Study 

The present study is an attempt at a brief survey of the ways in which 
the first great Melkite theologians to write in Arabic defended, dis- 
cussed, and invoked the cross in the religious situation brought 
about by the Islamic conquests and the rapid Arabization/Islamici- 
zation of traditionally Christian societies. Obviously these the- 
ologians did not write about the cross “from scratch”. Rather, they 
drew upon the patristic heritage, sometimes engaging this heritage 
in conversation without any apparent reference to the new religious 


16 See note 14 above. 

17 To borrow a term from the discussion of whether or not Christ died of his 
own will (see below, note 32): al-iftira 5 c ala al-ildh. Obviously, for the Muslim the 
blasphemy reaches a climax when the two claims are taken together: God . . . died. 
See below, section II, C,l. 
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situation. 18 When they did turn to this situation, however, they 
could draw upon a complex body of discourse about the cross as it 
had developed in the earlier controversies with Jews and pagans. 
They did not, however, simply repeat this traditional material, but 
reshaped and developed it in an attempt to address the new apolo- 
getic situation. 

Two bodies of work provide the foci for this study: first, the Arabic 
writings of Theodore Abu Qurrah, 19 and second, the “Summation 
of the aspects of the faith ,, ) Jam? wujuh al-Iman. 20 The latter work 
has frequently been attributed to Abu Qurrah, and although the 
question of its authorship is still (to the best of my knowledge) un- 
solved, 21 in this paper I shall simply speak of “the author of the 
Jamfi” the better to give full recognition to contrasts between its 
teaching and that of the standard body of Abu Qurrah' s works. 
Occasional reference will be made to other Arabic Melkite works of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, including the ancient apology pre- 
served in Sinai ar. 154, 22 the Masa?il wa-ajwibah c aqliyyah wa- 


18 An example may be the explanation of Mt. 12:4 = Lk. 11:30 (Christ’s 
“three days and three nights among the dead’’) in the Jam F wujuh al-iman , Chapter 
17, Question 28 (BL or. 4950, ff. 1 10b- 1 12a). While it is not impossible that Mus- 
lim polemicists of the period asked how the three days and nights were completed, 
I can find no evidence that they did so. Instead, we seem to be dealing with an intra- 
Christian debate, in which the author of the Jami x accepts one ingenious patristic 
move (that the count begins when Christ gave his disciples his body to eat and his 
blood to drink), rejects another (that the darkness on the afternoon of Good Friday 
counts as a night), and adds some refinements of his own. On the history of this 
particular problem see Hubertus Drobner, “Three Days and Three Nights in the 
Heart of the Earth: The Calculation of the Triduum Mortis according to Gregory 
of Nyssa (De Tridui Spatio p. 286, 13-290, 17),’’ in: Spira and Kleck (eds.), The 
Easter Sermons of Gregory of Nyssa (see note 5 above), pp. 263-78. 

19 GCAL II, pp. 7-16; Nasrallah, pp. 104-24; Dick, Createur , pp. XV-XXV, 
XLIX-LVI (French), 59-92 (Arabic); Samir Khalil, “Tiyudurus Abu Qurrah,” 
Majallat al-Majma*' al- Q Ilmi al- c Arabt, al-Qism al-Suryarii , 7 (1984), pp. 138-60. The 
most extensive theological study of this material is Griffith, Theology. 

20 GCAL II, pp. 16-19; Nasrallah, pp. 138-42; Khalil Samir, “Date de compo- 
sition de la ‘Somme des aspects de la foi’,” OCP , 51 (1985), pp. 352-387. Sidney 
Griffith’s edition will soon be appearing in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium. 

21 See Samir’s study cited in the previous note, and watch for Griffith’s con- 
clusion. 

22 GCAL II, pp. 27f; Nasrallah, pp. 145f. A partial edition and English transla- 
tion were published by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles, from an Eighth or Ninth Century MS in the Convent 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise, ‘On the Trinune Nature of God y (coll. Stu- 
dia Sinaitica n. VII), London: 1899, pp. 74-107 and pp. 2-36. Samir is preparing 
a new edition of this important work. 
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ilahiyyah of Sinai ar. 434, 23 and the Kitab al-burhan. of Peter of Bayt 
Ra>s. 24 

One question that presents itself in a survey of this sort is this: 
what shall be made of the well-known report of a debate between 
Abu Qurrah and various Muslim mutakallimun in the presence of the 
Abbasid caliph al-Ma^mun? 25 Georg Graf regarded this report as 
clearly inauthentic, 26 but many later writers have been disposed to 
find in it some larger or smaller kernel of historical truth. 27 The 
question imposes itself here because the best-known manuscripts 28 
of the debate contain three passages about the cross. 29 However, 
the oldest manuscript that we possess, the Vatican Borgia Arabic 
MS 13 5 30 which was copied in 1308 A.D. (and not 1408 A.D., as 
reported by Graf), 31 contains none of these passages, which suggests 
that they were added in a later recension of this popular debate- 


23 ff. 171a-181b. This text was brought to the attention of scholars by Rachid 
Haddad, La Trinite divine chez les theologiens arabes (750-1050) (coll. Beauchesne 
Religions, 15), Paris: Beauchesne, 1985, p. 38, who dated it c. 780 A.D. The pres- 
ent writer is preparing an edition of this text. 

24 GCAL II, pp. 35-38; Nasrallah, pp. 143ff. Edition and English translation: 
Cachia/Watt. On the question of authorship, watch for Samir Khalil Samir, “La 
litterature melkite sous les premiers abbassides,” forthcoming in the OCP, with fur- 
ther discussion in the present writer’s “Some Observations on the ‘Pseudo- 
Eutychian’ Kitab al-Burhdn ,” to be published. 

25 GCAL II, pp. 2 If; Nasrallah, pp. 124f. 

26 Georg Graf, Die arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abu Qurra , Bischofs von Harran 
(ca. 740-820): Literarhistorische Untersuchungen und Ubersetzung , Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoningh, 1910, 77-85. Although Alfed Guillaume made a case for the work’s es- 
sential authenticity (“Theodore Abu Qurra as Apologist,” MW 15 (1925) 42-51), 
Graf reaffirmed his negative judgement in GCAL II, 21-23. 

27 For example, Griffith, Theology , pp. 22f; Dick, Createur , pp. 75f; Nasrallah, 
p. 125. 

28 Those most frequently cited are Paris ar. 70, ff. 147b-215b, and Paris ar. 
198, ff. 21b-82a (see, for example, Griffith, Theology , pp. 59-63). Of these, Paris 
ar. 70 preserves the older recension of the debate-report. 

29 In Paris ar. 70, we find these at ff. 175a-176b (question about the death of 
Christ), ff. 180b-184b (Christian veneration of the cross), and ff. 192a-193b, 212a- 
214a (Christ’s freely chosen death, and the guilt of the Jews). Note, by the way, 
the displacement of pages in this MS, which has created a certain amount of confu- 
sion; c.f. Gerard Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes , Premiere partie: Manu- 
scrits chretiens , Tome I, Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale, 1972, pp. 50f. The “mis- 
sing” leaves between f. 211 and f. 212 are to be found at ff. 192-93, as the Coptic 
page numbers immediately reveal. 

38 This text is at ff. 157b-172b. 

31 GCAL II, p. 21, repeated by Nasrallah, p. 124. The colophon concludes 
(f. 172b): »Jdf J 

. . ( . Tammuz 1619 in the Era of Alexander = July 1308 A.D. 
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report. This is not to say that these passages cannot be genuinely 
Abu Qurrah. Indeed, the passage about Christ’s freely chosen death 
and the guilt of the Jews is clearly dependent on Abu Qurrah’s well- 
known argument. 32 In what follows, therefore, we shall not hesitate 
to quote these passages, even if a certain scepticism about their 
authenticity may be the best starting point for their study. 

Let us now turn to the texts, organizing our investigation under 
the following heads: the necessity of the cross, the reality of the cross; 
the scandal of the cross; and existence under the sign of the cross. 

II. Arabic Melkite Discourse about the Cross 
A. The Necessity of the Cross 33 

Both Abu Qurrah and the author of th ejami c wujuh al-iman seek to 
explain the necessity of Christ’s death on the cross, and develop some 
considerations concerning the efficacy of this death. Let us examine 
each author in turn. 

1. The (< Just Ground 3 3 for the Forgiveness of Sins 

Theodore Abu Qurrah devoted a treatise to explaining that the 
sins of human beings may only be forgiven through divine redemp- 
tive suffering. 34 Briefly, he argues as follows: God sent down the 
Tawrah to Moses, with its unrelenting demand for perfect obedience 
and love: ‘ 'Among God’s precepts was that people should love him 
with all their hearts and with all their strength and with all their souls 
and with all their intentions.” 35 Human beings have all fallen short 
of the demands of this Law, and are therefore liable to the punish- 
ments stipulated therein. Repentance ( al-tawbah ) fails to bring about 


32 4^* oU J-2 , Nasrallah, p. 122, #5; Griffith, 

Theology , pp. 50-63; S.H. Griffith, “Some Unpublished Arabic Sayings Attributed 
to Theodore Abu Qurrah,” Le Museon, 92 (1979), pp. 29-35; Samir Khalil, Kitab 
‘Jami c wujuh al-iman’ wa-Mujadalat Abl Qurrah c an salb al-MasIh, Al-masarrah, 
70 (1984), pp. 41 1-27. We shall leave a discussion of this text for another occasion. 

33 In response to a question raised at the Symposium I should stress that the 
word “necessity” as I use it here must not be understood in terms of compulsion 
or syllogistic deducation. 

34 Oi i jJ V ^ V *>l 

; ^ Jii iy; \y> O+'j* ^ OD \X ^ 

• M GCAL II, p. 13, #5; Nasrallah, p. 119, #2, f. Edition: Basa, pp. 83-91. 

35 jCj wy JCj jC ^ C>US 

jCj , Basa, p. 83/5-6 (Dt. 6:6; Mk. 12:30 and parallels). 
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the perfect love and obedience that the Law requires. God does not 
mitigate his demand for wholehearted obedience (to do so would be 
for him to share his sovereignty with the devil!), nor does he in 
mercy simply brush aside the claims of his Law (which would be to 
make his Law batil, void, and himself c abat, a joke). But, then, what 
“just ground” ( sabab c adl) might there be which would preserve the 
integrity of God's Law, and yet allow human beings to attain God's 
favour and forgiveness ? 36 The answer, according to Abu Qurrah, is 
the incarnation and passion of the eternal Son of God : 37 

o! L> jJj o*> ck 

o* I If** jirt jf jif v yuM v 

I^JI ol £lf-LPI tjtfj U «.* y 4sJJ . JiiJD Jlj 

i b i b J «ji jd ]» ^ d m * ]) 

^ ol +jk x* J f »i)\ u J> J*JI jUj 

j O*) *J*L tJb £}l O* 

[ sic ] jl <aL> ; ol *V o/ Vf^ 

jdl (Jj) f £a:> 

. . . (ityJJJI 


Translation : He became incarnate from the Holy Spirit and from Mary 
the purified one, and went out into the world exposed to the punish- 
ment coming upon him, [the punishment] which every one of us 
deserved because of his own sin: beating, humiliation, crucifixion, 
and death. If he had not become incarnate these pains would have had 
no way to reach him, because in his divine nature he is invisible and 
untouchable, and no suffering or pain or harm reaches him. But inas- 
much as he became incarnate, a way was devised for these sufferings 
to penetrate to him in that his body was exposed to them. He made it 
possible that his back be flogged with a whip, that he be smitten upon 
the head, that his face be spat upon, that his hands and feet be nailed, 
and that his ribcage be pierced by a spear. He truly bore these suffer- 
ings in his body (although none of them penetrated to his divine na- 
ture) and accomplished our salvation. 


36 Basa, pp. 83ff. 

37 Basa, p. 86/1-9. Throughout this study, Arabic texts are reproduced from 
published materials or manuscripts without change, except with respect to punctu- 
ation, or the addition of hamzah, some vowel signs, etc. Translations should be 
regarded as preliminary attempts made without word-indices (apart from the par- 
tial indices in Dick, Createur, pp. 275-98, and Dick, leones , pp. 229-72) or other 
tools. 
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Thus did Christ “become a sacrifice and an offering to the justice 
of the Father .” 38 Because he is one in substance with the Father, 
his sacrifice/offering far more than discharges the claims of the 
Father's Law against sinful human beings. Therefore he opens the 
way to forgiveness for those who believe in him and who offer up his 
pains to the Father . 39 

There are a number of observations that may be made here. First, 
the argument is clearly formulated with Muslims in mind. Abu 
Qurrah attempts to build on beliefs common to Christianity and 
Islam: that God sent down ( anzala ) the Tawrah to Moses, that he de- 
mands human obedience, that he is the Judge who will punish dis- 
obedience, that he has not acted batilan or c abatan . 40 

Second, we should notice the centrality of this argument to Abu 
Qurrah 's apologetic christology. The treatise on the necessity of re- 
demption is the first in a series of three linked treatises, the second 
of which deals with the possibility of the incarnation , 41 and the 
third with the divinity of Christ . 42 Whatever the new apologetic 
arguments offered in the second and third treatises, the argument 
for the necessity of redemptive suffering is foundational for the en- 
tire set. Abu Qurrah therefore offers a “cross-soteriology” which, 
at least in his specifically apologetic work, lies at the heart of his 
thinking about the incarnation. 

Third, the efficacy of the redemption worked by Christ on the cross 


38 ^>j)\ J^J , Basa, p. 138/2 (from the letter to David the 

Jacobite, see below, note 44). 

39 See the dramatic passage at Basa, pp. 87/14-88/7, which takes the form of an 
address of the Father to the Son. 

At the Symposium it was suggested that I had read Abu Qurrah through strongly 
Anselmian lenses, and indeed, in the draft of the paper read there I had used a num- 
ber of terms, notably “satisfaction,” with insufficient care. There are, however, 
some striking similarities between Abu Qurrah’s treatise and the C™ Deus Homo , 
due no doubt to elements common to both authors’ projects: the development of 
a “rationale” for the death of Christ that takes as it starting-point doctrines pre- 
sumed common to Christians, Jews, and Muslims, and that works out to be an ex- 
ploration of the received two-nature christology. A detailed comparison of the two 
works must be left for another occasion. 

40 Cf. Al ^ Imran (3): 191, Sad (38):27; al-Mifminun (23): 115. 


41 O' ) Ja^ ol JjUJb O' j+t* 

XU +U <1 j-v fi-f' O' •> 4>lJ ♦(**!> 

OLJI X ; GCAL II} p - 13> #6; Nasrallah ’ P- 120 > #2 > J* Edition: Basa, 

3 . 1 80 - 8 o 7 

Jjj jj 4-1-** Lfi aV ji GCAL II, p. 13, 


PP 
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depends on his true humanity , which can suffer, and on his true divinity , 
which alone gives redemptive value to these sufferings. This latter 
point receives special stress in Abu Qurrah’s vigorous polemics 
against the Nestorians and Jacobites, 43 which must be understood 
as an impassioned defense of the redemptive efficacy of Christ’s 
death. According to Abu Qurrah, the problem with both the Nestori- 
an shielding of divinity from humanity in Christ and with the Jaco- 
bite doctrine of the “one composite nature” is that they deny God' s 
incarnation, suffering, and death, and thus destroy our hope. In a 
passage directed against those who hold the doctrine of “one compo- 
site nature” in Christ, but which could equally well have written 
against the Nestorians, Abu Qurrah writes: 44 

OD tiLsI jLfi Juolw tid'j "Jl njl ~ r'.‘ ^ 

Lu? Ji> ji J iJJJI 

V ’tsJfl 0\ i±0 O lyl^ bj 

» L.aI > Ly i>* ^#1** ‘(^ ^ 1^! 

GU -v «JJ^I Otf iUJUfJI jwU OjC \J 

<i£a> JjSj *4>LkL C— (^>^1 CK y* 

J t* ia.-> 0^ ‘^yl ^ 

V >L*il -PI OjlJ V cJlf 

V -J ->JM ^ U> od 

Translation : And that [doctrine] of theirs is unbelief in the Incarnation 
of the Word, that is, it uproots [the teaching] that he became man, 
and that God ( al-ilah ) was born incarnate and was tired and afflicted, 
or that he perfected and accomplished the economy of our salvation. 
For their part they have destroyed our hope, if they believed this, be- 
cause if these things are not attributed to God (in the way that we have 
mentioned), by what manner of justice or by what argument have we 
been saved from the Devil, death, sin, and the Law? 


43 See especially Abu Qurrah’s treatise on the death of Christ ^ 

(. \ GCAL , II, p. 13, #8; Nasrallah, pp. 118f, #2, c; edition: Basa, pp. 48- 

70), and his letter to David the Jacobite i y\ I y+S vLI jj 

vlyJI LJ jfJ /U jl f 4 i yi); GCAL, II, 

p. 13, #10; Nasrallah, pp. 119f, #2, h; edition: Basa, pp. 104-139). 

44 Basa, p. 137/8-13. 
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Let the people who hold this opinion be silent, for they are disputing 
on behalf of Satan! For he (by my life!) had desired that one who was 
crucified on Golgatha not be God, even if God were joined to him. For 
in that case he [Satan] would have been relieved of his shame without 
a struggle; would have consolidated his authority; would continually 
be brandishing before the nations the bond of sin which our father 
Adam wrote; and would be guarding the host of souls under his hand 
in the dungeon of Hell, while the bodies would have been immersed 
until there was nothing but the complete corruption which had come 
upon them; and righteousness would not have shone at all among the 
children of Adam .) 45 

For Abu Qurrah, neither Severan Monophysitism nor Nestorian- 
ism truly allows the claim that the one who was crucified and died 
was God ( al-ilah)* 6 It is true, of course, that Abu Qurrah carefully 
marks off his Chalcedonian understanding of the death of God 
( al-ilah ) from any claim that “God {Allah) died in his divine nature, 
a notion which receives some of Abu Qurrah’s most violent abuse. 48 
But this does not change the fact that the death of the one who was 
truly God stands at the heart of Abu Qurrah’s theology, because it 
is upon that that our salvation depends. 

2. Evidence for Belief in the General Resurrection 

The Jam? wujuh al-iman is less systematic than the work of Abu 
Qurrah, and in Chapters 5-8 the author piles up a number of moti- 
vations for the incarnation in general, and for the cross in particu- 
lar. 49 Like Abu Qurrah he can make his starting point the inex- 
orable demands of the Law which we are unable to fulfil. Christ 
redeems us by fulfilling the demands of the Law where we have 
fallen short, and also by taking upon himself the curse which we had 


45 The deception and defeat of Satan by the incarnation/cross is an important 
theme in our literature. See below, section II, C,2. A more thorough discussion of 
this theme will be left for another occasion. 

46 See also Basa, p. 58/10-11. 

47 k+yJV'l jJ oL «JJI jl, Basa, p. 56/12. 

48 Basa, pp. 56/10-57/12. 

49 The author of the Jami Q gives the following as motivations for the incarna- 
tion: (Ch. 5) to honor humanity; (Ch. 6) to teach humankind about God’s triunity; 
(Ch. 7) to free us from slavery and deliver us from the curse of the Law; (Ch. 8) 
to give us knowledge of life after death, and to save us from Satan. These_ chapters 
(BL or. 4950, ff. 29a-39b) were published, with a few omissions, by Ma c luf. Chap- 
ter 9 (BL or. 4950, ff. 39b-41b) restates (in an unsystematic way) many of the ideas 
of Chapters 7 and 8. 
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incurred through our disobedience, and that by becoming himself 
accursed, though blameless, through his crucifixion (Dt. 27:46; 
21:23; Gal. 3:10-14). 50 

The Jamies dominant argument for the necessity of the cross of 
Christ, however, is that through Christ's death and resurrection we 
have the hope of the general resurrection. 51 In response to a Mus- 
lim’s question about Christ’s human activities, 52 for example, the 
author responds that God assumed a human “veil” {hijab Allah alladi 
ihtajaba ) 53 for three reasons, the third (and most fully developed) of 
which is as follows: 54 

V ASlu jdc 4 u L • • • 

^ oVJ csjAI 

S ^ * LCJb oDJJf ,44*J* 

yM o L~j j/ 1 dljJ 

V aylUb 

lull; ^wlt . i-*U 


Translation : ... to enact for them in himself that from which they could 
infer his raising the dead, [that is,] his giving the humanity in which 
he had veiled himself over to death by public crucifixion, and his 
resurrection after three days. Because Satan does not by his nature 
share in human nature’s [bodily] needs or experience of adversity, 
even though he may deceive people by appearing to them in human 
form, therefore Christ our Lord ate, drank, went the ways of human 
beings, and was seen to have [bodily] needs and the experience of ad- 
versity. Thus was the reality of his humanity confirmed, and also the 
reality of his death and resurrection, from which the believer by analo- 
gy deduced [the credibility of] his raising the dead in general. For that, 
glory be to him! 


5 0 Ch. 7 (BL or. 4950, ff. 32a-34a = Ma c luf, pp. 1017ff). 

51 See, for example, Ch. 8 (BL or. 4950, ff. 34b-39b = Ma c luf, 1019-23), Ch. 
9 (BL or. 4950, ff. 39b-41b), and the passages cited below. 

52 Ch. 18, Question #4 (BL or. 4950, ff. 118b-119a). 

53 BL or. 4950, f. 118b/17. 

54 BL or. 4950, f. 119a/2-ll. The other reasons given for God’s ihtijab are: 
(1) to provide his worshippers with a way to draw near to him and to listen to what 
he says to them; (2) to fulfill the demands of the Law, and to free those who believe 
in him from slavery and to enable them to lead a life of imitating Christ (ff. 118b/ 
18-1 19a/l). 
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We note the apologetic nature of this argument. The author’s use 
of the terms hijab and ihtajaba to describe the incarnation are an^at- 
tempt, as he makes explicit elsewhere, 55 to exploit Surat al-Sura 

(42):51, ^ J ^ ^ • And hls 

main point is surely this: that although Muslims say that they be- 
lieve in the general resurrection, it is the death and resurrection of 
Christ which alone provide a sound warrant for that belief. 

Similarly to what we saw previously with Abu Qurrah, the effica- 
cy of what God does in the cross and resurrection of Christ required 
that he be truly divine and truly human. The emphasis on his true 
divinity takes the form of the insistence that Christ was entirely 
capable of avoiding suffering, but for our sake underwent it freely. 56 
For the author, to claim otherwise is to cut oneself off from Chris- 
tianity. 5 ^ Even the cry of dereliction from the cross is the free act of 
one who speaks not on his own behalf, but on behalf of sinful and 
suffering humanity. 58 Furthermore, Christ managed the details of 
his passion, including his public death by crucifixion at the time of 
the feast and his immediate burial in a new and unoccupied tomb, 
so as to maximize the number of witnesses to his death and resurrec- 
tion, and to leave gainsayers without a valid argument. 59 

And yet, as the passage cited above makes clear, the efficacy of 
Christ’s death and resurrection as a “preview” of the general resur- 
rection requires that his be a real humanity subject to all the condi- 
tions of human existence, 60 and not a counterfeit form of humanity 
such as that sometimes assumed by Satan. For if Christ s real 
humanity were in doubt, then no analogy could be drawn between 
what happened to him and what will happen to us. It is for this rea 
son that Christ’s post-resurrection appearances to the disciples, and 
particularly that to Thomas, are important. By seeing him and 
touching him they verified that he was truly the human being they 
had known, who had undergone death and resurrection, and thus 
they had a sure ground for hope in the general resurrection. 


55 Ch. 18, Question #3 (BL or. 4950, f. 117b). 

56 See, for example, Ch. 8, BL or. 4950, ff. 37b/17-38a/l 


Ma c luf, 1021/ 


end-1022/2. 

57 Ch. 14, wajh 11 (BL or. 4950, ff. 81a-b). 

58 Ch. 17, Question 11 (BL or 4950, ff. 102b-103b). 

59 Ch. 8, BL or. 4950, ff. 39a-b = Ma c luf, pp. 1022f); Ch. 17, Question 25 
(BL or. 4950, ff. 109b-110a). For the same sort of argument in Chrysostom see 
Stockmeier, p. 43. 

60 See also, for example, Ch. 9, BL or. 4950, ff. 40a-b. 

61 Ch. 17, Questions 29 and 30 (BL or. 4950, ff. 112a-b). 
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B. The Reality of the Cross 

Given the fact that already John of Damascus was aware that Mus- 
lims denied the reality of the crucifixion of Christ, it is surprising 
that the works surveyed here-for the moment we put to one side 
the alleged debate of Abu Qurrah at the court of al-Ma^mun— do 
not cite the locus classicus for this denial, Surat al-Nisa> (4): 157 This 
does not mean, however, that the first Melkite writers to compose 
theological treatises in Arabic were unaware of this Muslim denial 
nor that they were unconcerned to defend the historicity of Christ’^ 
death upon the cross. 

1 . The Consequences of Denial 

h is true that after reading the treatises of Abu Qurrah or the 
Jami , one is tempted to conclude that these works simply take the 
historicity of the crucifixion of Christ for granted. There is some 
truth m this judgement, but the word “simply” is out of place. It 

W °^ ld be better to say that > for these works, the reality of the cross 
of Christ is placed beyond question by the densely-woven coherence 
o the writers’ entire scriptural/theological fabric, which would be 
unravelled by the denial of historicity to the crucifixion, with results 
that Muslims as well as Christians could only find grotesque. 

This is most easily illustrated by returning for a moment to Abu 
Qurrah s treatise on redemption. We have already seen how he at- 
tempts to establish, in terms convincing to Muslims, the inevitabili- 
ty of divine redemptive suffering if transgressors of the Tawrah are 
to be forgiven. The alternatives to this divine redemptive suffer- 
ing, according to Abu Qurrah, are these: either that God allows the 
Devil to share in the worship and service due him, or that God’s Law 
is null and void, and God himself is a joke, or that human beings are 
doomed to eternal torment. 63 To such possibilities the only re- 
sponse can be: hdsa li-lldh, God forbid! 64 According to Abu Qurrah 
therefore, the reality of the cross may not be denied without conse- 
quences too horrible to contemplate. This is summarized in the title 
e lmself gave to his treatise: “That no one’s sin is forgiven except 
by the pains of Christ ... and that whoever does not believe in these pains 


62 See above, section II, A,l. 

63 Basa, pp. 84f. 

64 Basa, pp. 84/14, 85/2,10, 89/17. 
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. . . will never have forgiveness of his transgressions .” 65 The idea had 
been expressed long before the advent of Islam by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem: “For if He was crucified in fancy only, salvation is a fan- 
cy also, since our salvation comes from the Cross.” 66 

2. The Testimony of Scripture 

The testimony of Scripture , in particular the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, to the suffering and death of Christ plays a very impor- 
tant role in the early Arabic Melkite apologies. Indeed, a scriptural 
defence of the reality of the crucifixion of Christ may be found in the 
oldest Arabic apologetic treatise in our possession, the treatise on the 
Trinity and the incarnation of the Word of God found in Sinai ar. 
154. 67 Near the end of the treatise there is a discussion of the cross 
of Christ, which begins as follows: 68 

[ v Jl « .1 L dt L> tjuDj 
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Translation: And this is what the prophets of God prophesied concern- 
ing the crucifixion of Christ, through which he redeemed us from the 
error of the Devil and his works: 

Moses prophesied, to whom God spoke and caused his face to blaze 
[so that] none of the Children of Israel were then able to look at his 
face. He prophesied concerning the crucifixion of Christ and said to 
the children of Israel in the Tawrah , which God sent down to him: 


65 See note 34 above. 

66 Catechesis 13,37 ( PG 33, 816C-817A); English translation by Leo P. 
McCauley and Anthony A. Stephenson, The Works of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem , Vol. 
2 (coll. The Fathers of the Church: A New Translation 64), Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1970, p. 29. 

67 Recently, Samir discovered a date on a page left unpublished by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson in her edition of 1899: 746 years since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, which may correspond to 738 A.D. 

68 Sinai ar. 154, ff. 137a/l 1-1 37b/9 . F. 137a is rather badly faded, and my tran- 
scription should be checked against Samir's edition when it appears. 
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You shall see your life hanging before your eyes, and you shall not 
belieye. [Dt. 28:66] 69 What life was hanging before the eyes of the 
of Israel, in which they did not believe, other than the Light 
of God? So understand what the prophets have prophesied by the 
Holy Spmt concerning Christ, who was crucified, and who by his 
crucifixion crucified sin and destroyed the Devil.) 


The author goes on to discuss another text which was understood as 
a prophecy of Christ’s crucifixion, the story of the bronze serpent in 
the wilderness (Num. 21:6-9). 70 

We should take special note of the author’s introduction to the 
citations from the Pentateuch. He stresses that these are prophesies 
of the prophet Moses, 7 1 to whom God spoke direcdy— one thinks of 
Surat al-Nisa? (4): 164: 'lMs ^ _ and to whom God 

sent down (anzala) the Tawrdh. The author, in introducing the 
prophecies of the Cross to his Muslim addressees, appears to be at 
pams to emphasize the reasons why they should be ready to accept 
these prophecies. It is probably not too much to assume that the 
author knows that his readers will be disinclined to believe in the 
historicity of the crucifixion of Christ, and therefore gives what he 
considers to be Qur’anic reasons for accepting the prophecies of the 
cross in the Pentateuch, and therefore for heeding his exhortation: 
“So understand what the prophets have prophesied by the Holy 
Spirit concerning Christ, who was crucified. . . ” In one way or an- 
other, all later apologists for the crucifixion of Christ will make the 
same exhortation. 

For Abu Qurrah, for example, the Old Testament prophecies of 
the passion and death of Christ bear witness to the internal, intra- 
textual consistency of the doctrines he defends. If the treatises 


.. rhe of Dt ', 28: , 66 as a prophecy of the cross is first attested in Melito of 
f, 11 7 f " eq T Uentl y the 5 eafter - The development of this exegesis has been care- 

fully studies by Jean Damelou, “Das Leben, das am Holze hangt: Dt. 28,66 in der 
altchnsthchen Katechese, in Johannes Betz and Heinrich Fries (eds.), Kirche und 
Uberlieferung, Festschrift fur Joseph Rupert Geiselmann, Freiburg/Br. : Herder, 1960, pp. 

1° ^ inai ar - 154 ’ ff - 137b- 139a. For a study of these and other passages and their 
above)' 0 eXEgeS1S ’ SCe Armstr °ng, “The Cross in the Old Testament” (see note 2 

71 9 ne is reminded here of the earliest Muslim-Christian religious discussion 
Im.rSrT hav c e a . text > that between the patriarch John III of Antioch and the 
!™';. ^ t Sa d w n Wh ‘ ch the emir lnsisted that th e Christian confine himself 

FEmirTA ° m ' MoS , e f r Flan ?° ls Nau - “ Un c °h°que du Patriarche Jean avec 
bmir des Agareens, Journal Asiatique (2e serie), 5 (1915), pp. 250/23-251/1. 
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attributed to Abu Qurrah in the manuscript Aleppo Sbath 1324 72 
are genuine, then Abu Qurrah compiled catalogues of Old Testa- 
ment testimonia to the redemptive economy of Christ, 73 catalogues 
no doubt similar to those we find, for example, in the Jami c wujuh 
al-iman Chapter 13, 74 or the Kitab al-burhan in Books II, III, and 
IV. 75 In any case, in a number of his published treatises Abu 
Qurrah cites some of these prophecies, 76 and emphasizes that all of 
the prophets have mentioned Christ’s sufferings, 77 that these 
prophecies are well known, 78 and that the texts are readily avail- 
able, not only from the Christians but also from their adversaries the 
Jews. 79 For Abu Qurrah, not only does the scripture bear witness 
to the cross, but the cross of Christ is a hermeneutical key for inter- 
preting the whole of scripture: “If in the Old or the New Testament 
you hear [the words] ‘forgiveness’ or ‘mercy’ or ‘repentance’, know 
that none of that exists except through the cross of Christ and the 
shedding of his blood, for otherwise the Law would be void, and God 
[himself] a joke.” 80 

3. The Testimony of Place 

Very briefly, we might mention that there is the barest hint in 
Abu Qurrah of yet another approach to defending the historicity of 
the crucifixion of Christ. In the Appendix to his Treatise on the Exis- 
tence of the Creator , and on the True Religion , 81 Abu Qurrah tells the 
story of the Apostle Thomas, who raised a dead man to life “in the 


72 GCAL, II, pp. 15f, #13; Nasrallah, pp. 122f, #6, A. See Paul Sbath, Bibliot- 
heque de manuscrits Paul Sbath: Catalogue , Tome III, Cairo: H. Friedrich, 1934, pp. 
1 15f. 

73 Aleppo Sbath 1324, 5 and 6, the latter of which is directed against the Jews. 

74 BL or. 4950, ff. 55a-76a. On the passion and death of Christ: ff. 61a-63b. 

75 Cachia/Watt, Part II. 

76 E. g. Basa, pp. 86ff. 

77 Basa, p. 87/7, 144/19 (which is from the ^ ^ 

• • , see note 110 below). 

78 Basa, p. 149/4, which is likewise from the \js^ ^ 

• • • i * *11 

79 Basa, p. 98/6-7. 

80 ji "wv" jt M # 4 44*1*1) 4 VI C-Jl 

jld J) <4/; iiliu'J giMdJ! JJI 0 jfi <**4f> y 11 

L+* 4 DIJ Jilrb If* j*UI f Basa, p. 89/15-17. 

81 , GCAL , II, pp. 14f, #12; Nasrallah, pp. 120ff, 
#3; edition: Dick, Createur. 
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name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified in Jerusalem. ” 82 The partic- 
ular geographical location of the crucifixion of Christ is an aspect of, 
and in a certain sense a witness to, its reality. This witness of place 
had been exploited by Cyril of Jerusalem in his catechetical lec- 
tures, 83 and towards the end of the ninth century would be exploit- 
ed by the author of the Kitab al-burhan, who gives a long list 84 of 
“the relics of Himself and places of his sanctification” 85 which are 
“witnesses confirming all that the book of the Gospel says of 
[Christ’s] story and His acts,” 86 including his passion and death. 

4. The “Abu Qurrah” Debate: “They Did. Not Kill Him. . . 

Up to now we have seen that interpretation of or argument with 
the Qur 5 anic text al-Nisa? (4): 157 does not play a role in the apolo- 
gies we are studying. In the best-known manuscripts of Abu 
Qurrah’s debate at the court of al-Ma 5 mun, however, this passage 
is cited twice, once by Abu Qurrah himself, and once by one of his 
Muslim interlocuters. The first passage, cited according to Paris 
Arabic MS 70, is as follows: 87 
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82 Dick, Createur , p. 269 (#48). 

88 Catechesis 10, p. 19; 13, pp. 38ff (PG 33, pp. 685-88; pp. 817-21), where 
Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, the house of Caiphas, Golgotha, and the 
sepulchre are mentioned among the witnesses to the passion of Christ. 

84 Cachia/Watt, paragraphs 310-65. The translations that follow are those of 
Watt. 

85 j/Uj tj\S 1 , Cachia/Watt, par. 310. 

86 ^iJj ^ ^ U ibid. 

87 Paris ar. 70, ff. 175a/4-176b/l . 
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Translation: A man of the people of al-Basrah said to him: Woe to you, 
Abu Qurrah! Isn’t Christ your God? 

[Abu Qurrah] said: Yes! 

[al-Basri] said: And your God dies? 

[Abu Qurrah] said: Don’t you claim that al-Masih died? 

[al-Ba§ri] said: Yes. 

[Abu Qurrah] said: Then tell me, is al-Masih now in heaven, or on 
earth, or in the grave? 

Then [al-Basri] said: I don’t know anything other than that al- 
Masih has died. 

Abu Qurrah said: That is not an answer! Tell me where he is: in 
heaven or on earth? 

[al-Ba§ri] said: In the Garden ( al-janna ). 

Abu Qurrah said to him. Then tell me, when did he ascend to 
heaven, or when did he enter the Garden? 

[al-Basri] said: You tell me , is he in heaven? 

[Abu Qurrah] said: Yes! 

[al-Basri] said: How do you know that? ^ 

Abu Qurrah said: From your Book, where it says in Surat al-Nisa 
[(4): 157]: “They did not kill him, nor did they crucify him . . . but 
God raised him to himself.’’ And it also says [Al c Imran (3): 55]. O 
c Isa son of Mary, I am causing you to die and raising you to myself, 
and purifying you from all those who disbelieved in you. And I shall 
make those who followed you to be above those who disbelieved in 
you. And you are Judge of the worlds.’’ 

A group of those present at the session said: “By God you’re right, 
Abu Qurrah! By God you’ve put our colleague to shame!) 

There are several features in this text which strain credibility. 90 Is 


88 Word added in the margin. 

89 The use of 3:55 to counter Muslim claims that Jesus did not die is attested in 
the discussion of Timothy I with the caliph al-Mahdl (GCAL, II, pp. 115ff, #2; 
Putman/Samir; Caspar), Putman/Samir, 36 (Arabic), #188; Caspar, p. 141, #30. 

90 Note the errors in the Qurian quotations. The quotation of 4:157-58 omits 
the famous i Za o&* although this will be cited later in the controversy 
(and is indued in other manuscripts). As for the citation of 3:55, the phrase 
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it really possible that a ninth-century Christian could have suggested 
to a hostile Muslim mutakallim that standard Muslim belief was that 
Jesus had in fact died, and that the mutakallim would have meekly 
agreed with him? Is it really possible that a Christian could have 
cited al-Nisa 5 (4): 157-58 in support of his claim that Jesus had in fact 
died and been raised to heaven, and that a group of mutakallimun 
would applaud him for his astuteness? 91 

The second text where Surat al-Nisd? (4): 157 is cited is the fol- 
lowing: 92 
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Translation: al-Dimasql said: “They did not kill him, nor did they 
crucify him, but it appeared so to them. God raised him to himself’ 
[al-Nisa? (4): 157-58] because he was his Word and his Spirit. 

Abu Qurrah said: We are right both ways! If his crucifixion was in 
appearance, then he is so [God’s word and Spirit?]. And if it was a 
fact, then our doctrine is true. However, we do not doubt in him, and 
in that he was crucified and buried, and that he rose. We have become 
convinced of his power by his ascension into heaven. And thus he indi- 
cated to us in his essence that he is God and Son of God.) 

This is closer to the sort of exchange we might expect between Chris- 
tians and Muslims, but is still not at all convincing. Not only does 
al-Dimasql’ s question appear to be artificially formulated, but also 
Abu Qurrah ’s rather obscure response seems to declare victory 
where, in fact, nothing had been gained. 

We would conclude, then, that both of the passages in this debate- 
report that refer to Surat al-Nisa? (4): 157 are artificial constructs by 


0 * JL ^ rr ° LrV replaces the Quranic phrase about God’s judgement of those 

who differ concerning Jesus. 

91 A quick comparison with the discussion between Timothy I and the caliph al- 
Mahdl suffices to show how improbable this exchange is. There it is al-Mahdi who 
introduces the quotation from al-Nisa 3 (4): 157, and when Timothy responds with 
At Imran (3):55, he insists “He has not died yet, but will die,” (Putman/Samir, 
36 (Arabic), #189; Caspar, p. 141, #30) which was the standard Muslim under- 
standing of the Quranic references to Christ’s death. 

92 Paris ar. 70, flf. 182a/4-182b/4. 


someone with a rather superficial knowledge of Islam and without 
any real experience of debate with Muslim scholars. Neither passage 
is to be counted among the genuine sayings of Theodore Abu 
Qurrah. 

C . The Scandal of the Cross 

1. <( The Word of the Cross is Folly to Those Who Are Perishing ” 

This text, 1 Cor. 1:18, is cited by Abu Qurrah 93 who in several 

places points out that those outside the faith find Christian teaching, 
in particular the attribution of fear, shame, pain, dereliction, and 
death to the incarnate Son of God, to be folly, 94 an abomination, 95 
less sensible than the delerium of sleep, 96 and unacceptable to wise 
and foolish alike. 97 Therefore the image of Christ crucified pro- 
vokes the mockery 98 and abuse 99 of the unbelievers, who likewise 
abuse those who remain loyal to Christ crucified, asking them: “Are 
you not ashamed that this is your God?” 100 

2. Traditional Responses 

The Christian church has always been aware of the scandalous 
nature of its teaching, and, as we pointing out at the beginning of 
this essay, has looked for ways to blunt the scandal. One move in 
the Church’s confrontation with Judaism, in particular, was to dem- 
onstrate that the entire economy of salvation in Christ was prophe- 
sied in the Old Testament. 101 We have already seen how this argu- 
ment continued to play a role in the Church’s confrontation with 
Islam. 102 

Another move was the gradual transformation of the cross into a 
sign of power , and this too plays a role in the literature now under 
survey. The two passages that refer to the crucifixion in the Masa?il 


93 Dick, leones , p. 94 (Ch. 2, #16). 

94 ^ 

see previous note. 

95 Basa, p. 147/15. 

9 « Dick, leones, p. 92 (Ch. 2, #11). 

97 Dick, leones, p. 94 (Ch. 2, It 16); Dick, Createur, p. 263 (Ch. 16 #23). 

A . 

98 > Dick, leones, p. 173 (Ch. 16, #17). 

99 , Dick, leones, p. 214 (Ch. 24 #11). 

100 UJ) oi {j* 0 L , Dick, leones , p. 215 (Ch. 24, #19). 

101 See the literature cited in notes 2 and 69 above, and also Danielou, pp. 294- 
303, and Stockmeier, pp. 220-28. 

102 See above, section II, B,2. 
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wa-ajwibah c aqliyyah wa-ilahiyyah of Sinai ar. 434 are of this sort. One 
mentions the wonders which, according to Mt. 27:51-54, took place 
upon the death of Jesus, 103 and counts the dead who then rose from 
their graves alongside “the world, the Gospel, the prophets, the 
Qur^an, the demons, and the angels” as witnesses of Christ’s 
signs. 104 The other refers to miracles done in the name of the Cruci- 
fied as evidence of the divine power. 105 

This transformation of the cross into a sign of power was acceler- 
ated by the Christianization of the Roman Empire, and the cross’s 
transformation into a symbol of imperial , military power. The Church 
fathers were not unwilling to exploit this aspect of the cross in their 
apologetics. 106 However, arguments based on Christian political or 
military might would hardly seem to be useful in the literature 
produced in the Abbasid empire at the zenith of Abbasid strength. 
Therefore it is with considerable septicism that we readjust such an 
argument in the report of Abu Qurrah ’s debate before the caliph al- 
Ma 3 mun: 107 

. o ^ — Icu-J 
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Translation: We magnify the cross for many reasons which have 
appeared from it. One of its miracles is that there is no king who goes 
out to battle his foe, and has with him the sign of the cross, but that 
the victory is his. 

This is an argument that may have been effective in fourth-century 
Constantinople, but that in ninth-century Baghdad would have 
been not only astonishingly tactless, but quite unbelievable as well. 
Now, it is not to be denied that some early Arabic Christian texts 
attribute to the cross almost magical powers in mundane affairs; 
thus we read in the Kitab al-burhan that the cross is “a protection for 


103 For the importance of these wonders for early Christian cross-apologetics, 
see Stockmeier, pp. 45-48. 

104 >uytj . . 

Sinai ar. 434, f. 179a/9-ll. 

Sinai ar. 434, ff. 1 7 8a/ 15-1 78b/ 1 . We have already noted Abu Qurrah’s 
report of St. Thomas’ raising the dead man in the name of the Crucified, section 
II, B,3 above. 

106 For Chrysostom, for example, see Stockmeier, pp. 214f. 

107 Paris ar. 70, f. 181b/3-7. 
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[the Christians] against every ill, a repellent of every evil, a source 
of strength for every weakness, and a remedy in every affair.” 108 
But in general, in our literature the cross is a sign of the victory over 
Satan. For example, the author of the Jdmi c writes that we brandish 
the cross before Satan and mock his ignorance, because by prepar- 
ing the cross for Christ with intent to destroy him, he in fact undid 
himself. 109 

3. The Scandal Transformed into Proof 

If our literature is not lacking in traditional approaches for deal- 
ing with the scandal of the cross, this does not mean that it is devoid 
of new approaches developed in the confrontation with Islam. Abu 
Qurrah, in several treatises, argues that the scandalous nature of 
Christianity’s teaching is, paradoxically, an indication of Chris- 
tianity’s truth. 110 For Abu Qurrah, what he calls qunu c al- c aql al- 
suqi } “the ready persuasion of the mercantile mind,” 111 is a factor 
which makes the spread of a religion comprehensible on purely psy- 
chological or sociological grounds, regardless of its truth or false- 
hood. Christianity, however, with its paradoxical and scandalous 
teaching has no appeal whatsoever for the common mind; quite the 
opposite. But this means that the secret of its remarkable spread lies 
elsewere. 112 

Abu Qurrah concludes that Christianity’s spread cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis of material, psychological, sociological, or polit- 
ical factors — the reader is left to infer for himself that the case is 
different with Islam (or Judaism) — and argues that this spread can 
only be due to the evidentiary miracles performed by the apostles. 
And once people came to belief on the basis of the miracles, the Holy 
Spirit, who Abu Qurrah says was poured out upon them through the 
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• • Cachia/Watt, par. 288 (translation altered). 

109 ChT 18, Question 8 (BL or. 4950, f. 120b/2-10). 

HO The Appendix (Ch. 16) tp jJM jj*J jJ (Dick, Createur , 

pp. 259-70 ); V U j/ jlJ J &*** jj(GGAL , II, 
p. 12, #2; Nasrallah, p. 119, #2, d; edition: Basa, pp. 71-75); the first part of 
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(i GCAL , II, pp. llff, #1; Nasrallah, p. 120, #2, i; edition Basa, pp. 140-54). 
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U2 For example, Basa, p. 73/5-18. 
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cross of Christ, 113 led them into the understanding of that which to 
their unenlightened minds had been strange and scandalous. 

The possibility of this transformation of the scandal of Christian 
teaching into evidence for its truth does not mean that this teaching 
cannot be a stumbling block also for Christians. Therefore, at the 
end of one of his treatises, Abu Qurrah prays “We ask God that he 
send the Holy Spirit into our hearts that we not be ashamed of the 
pains which he underwent for us.” 114 

4. The Cross as Crisis 

If, for Abu Qurrah, the cross of Christ is a stumbling-block, we 
can also say, with a change of image, that for him it stands over 
against human beings as a great question mark, a demand for a 
response which must be Yes or No, faith or rejection, loyalty or 
shame. Nowhere is this more clearly expressed than in the final and 
climactic chapter of the treatise on the veneration of icons. 115 At the 
beginning of this chapter, the paradoxical character of Christian 
worship is set out: Christians bless {yamunnun ) Christ by their pros- 
tration to his icon, and especially do they bless him when they picture 
him as shamei fully crucified ( masluban mafduhan ). 118 These icons of 
the crucified Christ are what provoke the “outsider” to say: “Woe 
to you! Are you not ashamed to have that one as your God?” In this 
the loyalty of the Christians is tested; they should respond, with 
voices raised: “Yes! That is our saviour, and our hope, and our 
joy!” Their loyalty is like that of the martyrs, who gloried in the 
Cross of Christ before kings, and it earns the same reward. On the 
other hand, to be embarrassed at the icon of the crucified Christ is 
to lose everything, no matter how much one has suffered otherwise 
for his sake. 117 

Before the end of the treatise there is an objection: 118 


113 Basa, p. 75/6-7; p. 98/12-13. 

114 O' 

L* , Basa, p. 90/13-14. 
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• • • \jj\*r*** * jdx GCAL, II, pp. 1 3f, #11; Nasrallah, 

pp. 117f, #1; edition: Dick, leones. The final chapter, (Ch. 24) is found at pp 
212-18. W 

116 Dick, leones , p. 212 (Ch. 24, #2). 

117 Dick, leones , p. 215 (Ch. 24, #18-23). 

118 Dick, leones , p. 216 (Ch. 24, #26-28). 
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Translation: If someone says, “The ‘outsiders’ may mock us because 
of the cross of Christ without seeing these icons,” let that person know 
concering those [“outsiders”] who enter our churches, that if they do 
not see these icons in our churches, it would not occur to most of them 
to react in the way we have mentioned. As for the icons, they are what 
arouses their desire to mock us. 

Remarkably, Abu Qurrah believes that it is right and salutary that 
“outsiders” mock the Christians for their faith in the crucified 
Christ, and therefore the icons of the crucifixion are necessarily 
present. They stand in the churches and provoke a crisis. Irresist- 
ably, they demand a decision, a Yes or a No. For the “outsider,” 
the usual reaction is one of rejection and mockery, although that is 
not necessarily the case. Earlier in the same treatise Abu Qurrah 
tells the story of the blind Jew Ananias, whom the Holy Spirit 
brought to faith before an image of Christ crucified. 119 For the 
Christian, the icon with the mockery it provokes provides the acid 
test of faith, a test which is a participation in the trials of the martyrs, 
and beyond which lies participation in their reward. 

D. Existence under the Sign of the Cross 

“By my life! All the people of the world have known that the Chris- 
tians have no sign (stmah) except the cross by which we are known 
in the world, and by Christ on the day of resurrection. . . ” 120 
Thus does the anonymous author of the apologetic treatise in 
Sinai ar. 154 remind us that those who do not take offence at Christ 
crucified take his cross as their sign. 121 In what follows we shall take 


H9 Dick, leones, pp. 173f (Ch. 16, #17-22). . . . 
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fyJLui , Sinai ar. 154, f. 140a/12-19. A few lines earlier on the same page we read 

that the cross is -also Christ's sign which he will have in his hands when he returns. 
This connection between the return of Christ and the appearance of his cross devel- 
oped at a very early date. See Danielou, pp. 290-94. 

121 Similarly in the Jam? wujuh al-iman, Ch. 8, Question 8, BL or. 495U, 
f. 120a/14, where the word for “sign” is 4 *>U . 
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a brief look at the cross as the Christians’ sign, a sign by which their 
worship is made distinctive, and a sign under which their lives are 
to be led. 

1 . Worship before the Cross 

Chapter 23 of the Jdmi c wujuh al-iman 122 is a practical guide to 
Christian prayer and “proper church behaviour” which weaves 
together detailed “how-to” instruction* pastoral advice, and theo- 
logical considerations. Included in the contents of this chapter is in- 
struction for crossing oneself before prayer, and for approaching 
and venerating the cross in church. 

As for making the sign of the cross, the author of the Jami c insists 
that this be done whenever and wherever one pray, whether at church 
or at home. 123 This practice of making the sign of the cross before 
prayer clearly has its function in preserving and asserting Christian 
identity in a society where others are praying, but in different ways. 
One might recall from the story of the neo-martyr c Abd al-Masih al- 
Najranl 124 how the young Christian fell in with Muslim raiders, 
and prayed with them. 125 The author of the Jami c intends to instill 
in his readers practices that clearly mark off Christian from Islamic 
prayer, whether or not performed in a church. 

As for Christian veneration of the cross, this had not of course 
gone unnoticed by Muslims, who asked for its justification. In 
Chapter 18 of the JamF we find its author’s response. 126 He gives 
the standard answers: that we honour that through which we have 
obtained great benefit, that we honour but do not worship the cross, 
and that Christian veneration of the cross can be no more objection- 
able than Muslim veneration of the black stone of the Ka c ba. 127 But 
in addition to these reasons the author of the Jdmi c offers something 
new; 128 that when Christ departed from the believers and ascended 


122 BL or. 4950, ff. 166b-173b. 

123 BL or. 4950, ff. 167a-b. 

12 4 GCAL , I, pp. 516f; edition: Sidney H. Griffith, “The Arabic Account of 
c Abd al-Masih al-Najrani al-Gassani,” Le Museon, 98 (1985), pp. 331-74. 

12 5 Griffith, “The Arabic Account,’ ’ (see previous note) p. 362/6. 

126 Question #8 (BL or. 4950, ff. 120a-b). 

12 7 BL or. 4950, ff. 120a-b. Compare “Abu Qurrah’”s answer to the same 
question in Paris ar. 70, ff. 180b- 182a. 

12® The passage about the cross as a sign of victory over the Devil, mentioned 
above, section II, C,2, is also part of the author’s response. 
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into heaven, he left behind with them his cross halafan minhu, as a 
“substitute” for himself. 129 

Returning to Chapter 23 on prayer, we find that this representative 
function of the cross is strongly stressed. Early in the chapter the 
author tells his readers “that the cross is Christ our Lord in his 
body,” 130 and that therefore “our prostration before the cross is 
like our prostration to Christ our Lord.” 131 The material cross in 
the front of the church, therefore, has the same dignity as the 
Eucharistic elements (Christ’s body and blood) or the Gospel 
(Christ’s word). 132 The cross, like the altar upon which the Euchar- 
istic elements are placed and like the Gospel book , faces the congre- 
gation, thus all the more strongly communicating the reality of 
Christ’s presence to the worshippers (and, therefore, the necessity 
of behaving with reverence and decorum!). 133 

Since the material cross in the church is an effective sign of Christ, 
it is a great aid to worship. The author writes: 134 
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Translation: It is necessary for the believer, when he stands before the 
cross, to behold it and occupy himself with it (which is the most elec- 
tive way to concentrate his understanding) and to aspire in his thought 
toward Christ our Lord as though he were crucified before him as 
long as he is in prayer. [That is] because it was through the cross that 
there came our guidance and our rectitude 1 and the existence of 
that for which we hope in the hereafter. [It was] in the cross that the 
friends of God boasted, and in it was their triumph.) 


BL or. 4950, f. 120a/10-13. 

130 o/j, BL or. 4950, f. 168a/6. 

131 L, y uJ i ILi \isy*o, BLor. 4950, f. 168a/8-9. 

132 BL or. 4950, f. 170b/5-7. , , . 

133 BL or. 4950, ff. 171b-172a. It is perhaps significant for the question o 
authorship of the Jami c to note the lack of mention of icons here. 

134 BL or. 4950, f. 168b/3-10. . 

135 The juxtaposition of and here is reminiscent of Qur amc passages 

such as al-Jinn (72) ; 2 or al-Kahf (18). 24. 
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2. Life under the cross 

It is not only while at prayer in the church that one is to occupy 
oneself with the cross. For the Christian, the whole of one’s Chris- 
tian life, the life that begins with the signing of the cross at bap- 
tism, 136 is to be lived under the cross. In what follows we gather 
together several remarks of Theodore Abu Qurrah. 

Christian life is a struggle to live up to the baptismal covenant 
made between us and God, so that “we do not cast off in commerce 
with sin that which we have acquired through his pains.” 137 This 
life is sustained by the Eucharist] perhaps Abu Qurrah has the 
Eucharist ( al-qurban ) in mind when he speaks of our offering ( qarraba ) 
the pains of Christ to the Father. 138 This life is to be one of the self- 
denial and long-suffering love which are characteristic of God him- 
self, the call to which can be discerned in Christ’s word: “Take up 
your cross and follow me.” 139 And throughout this life we require 
Christ’s guidance and discipline, “so that we may have a share in 
his kingdom just as he grants us a share in his pains.” 140 

It is worth stressing that Abu Qurrah does not regard having “a 
share in the pains of Christ” as a merely metaphorical way of speak- 
ing. We have already seen how he regards the patient bearing of ver- 
bal abuse because of one’s loyalty to the crucified God as a sharing 
in the trials of the martyrs. Nor is actual physical suffering out of the 
picture. In the introduction to his treatise on the veneration of the 
icons, Abu Qurrah mentions the icons of Christ and of the saints 
“who stood firm in the Holy Spirit, followed in his course, partici- 
pated in his pains, adorned themselves in patience with the finery 
of his cross, and became noble leaders of the believers, whose men- 
tion spurs them on to imitate them and to win a crown like 
theirs. 141 In many cases, obviously, the crown of the saints was 
the crown of martyrdom, the ultimate adornment “with the finery 
of [Christ’s] cross.” In the first Abbasid century, as the Arabic 


136 BL or. 4950, f. 167b/5-8. 
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accounts of Antuniyus Ruwah 142 or c Abd al-Masih al-Najranl 143 
indicate, winning the crown of physical martyrdom was not merely 
a communal memory from the distant past. As the author of the 
Jami c points out, Christ’s call to bear one’s cross is a call to be pre- 
pared to endure crucifixion and death for his sake. 144 

III. Concluding Remarks 

It is to be hoped that this quick survey has demonstrated something 
of the complexity of discourse concerning the cross of Christ in the 
early Arabic Melkite apologies, and at once its continuity with the 
cross- discourse of the Fathers 145 and the originality of its presentation 
in the new apologetic situation. At several points in this essay we 
have noted how this material has been shaped in the hope of making 
it accessible to Muslims. At the same time we have seen how our 
authors use this material to exhort their Christian readers to un- 
bending steadfastness of faith. 

In the case of Theodore Abu Qurrah, it is not at all inaccurate to 
speak of his work as an apologetic “theology of the cross”. His argu- 
ment for the necessity of divine redemptive suffering stands at the 
very heart of his system. The paradox of the cross — the paradox that 
God died , however carefully that phrase is construed — is vividly 
present throughout his writings. Especially in the treatise on the 
icons, Abu Qurrah presents Christ crucified as the great stumbling- 
block, the point at which one stands or falls, at which one confesses 
or rejects the faith of the Church. Abu Qurrah’ s response to the 
challenges confronting his Church brought on by the rapid Arabiza- 
tion and Islamicization of Syro-Palestinian culture in the first 
Abbasid century is to assert the particularity of the Christian faith 
precisely at this scandalous point: the shameful death of the one con- 
fessed as Lord and God. 

We have seen that the cross of Christ also plays an important role 
in the Jami c wujuh al-iman. This work, however, chooses a different 


142 GCAL , I, p. 524; Nasrallah, pp. 165f; edition: Ignace Dick, “La passion 
arabe de S. Antoine Ruwah, neo-martyr de Damas ( + 25 dec. 799),” Le Museon , 
74 (1961), pp. 109-33. 

143 See note 24 above. For similar literature, see Nasrallah, pp. 154-68. 

144 Jami c wujuh al-iman , Ch. 17, Question 10, BL or, 4950, f. 102a/5-6. 

145 The references to patristic material in the footnotes, though inadequate and 
incomplete, should indicate this. 
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point at which to focus its assertion of Christian particularity: the 
doctrinal complex of Trinity and incarnation, as is clear from the 
work’s full title, “Summation of the aspects of the faith in the tri- 
unity of God, and the incarnation of God the Word from the pure 
virgin Mary .” 146 This difference in emphasis between the works of 
Abu Qurrah and the Jami c corresponds to the differing kinds of 
offence to Muslims’ sensibilities that we noted at the beginning of 
this essay, offence caused by the cross on the one hand, and offence 
caused by the doctrines of Trinity and incarnation on the other. 
Therefore we may say that between Abu Qurra’s work and the Jami c 
wujuh al-lman, ninth-century Arabic-speaking Melkites had a com- 
prehensive body of apologetics concerning those things that Mus- 
lims found most scandalous about Christian teaching and prac- 
tice . 147 And between the two, they also had a firm exhortation to 
resist any temptation to be ashamed of the cross, upon which died 
the one who must unwaveringly be confessed as God . 148 
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THE ROLE OF JESUS IN INTRA-MUSLIM POLEMICS 
OF THE FIRST TWO ISLAMIC CENTURIES 

Tarif Khalidi 


It is all too often the case that when we reflect upon the role of Jesus 
in Arabic Islamic literature, we see him primarily as a figure in 
Muslim-Christian polemics where, in his Quranic or Hadit guise, 
he is opposed by the Muslims to the Jesus of the various Christian 
communities. My present topic is less well known. It concerns the 
Jesus who appears in Islamic pietistic literature as a figure not in 
Christian-Muslim but in intra-Muslim polemics, where he played a 
role of considerable importance in a number of Muslim contro- 
versies of the first and second centuries of Islam. Furthermore, 
Christian-Muslim polemics involved, on either side, a relatively 
small number of scholars and theologians. The popular Muslim 
Jesus, on the other hand, was the Jesus whose stories and sayings 
were enshrined in numerous works of adab , piety, zuhd , qisas al - 
anbiya? and Sufism. Here, and not in polemics, was the place where 
the great majority of Muslims encountered Jesus, apart, of course, 
from their encounter of him in his circumscribed and essentially 
polemical appearance in the Qur*an or essentially apocalyptic ap- 
pearance in Hadit. 

These sayings and stories have had an almost uninterrupted exis- 
tence in Islamic literature. Four collections, three published and one 
(my own) unpublished, of this corpus exist, but fundamental ques- 
tions remain that have to do with their size, nature and ultimate sig- 
nificance . * 1 In the first place, even the exact total of these stories and 
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Domini Jesu apud Moslemicos Scriptores, asceticos praesertim, usitata”, Patrologia 
Oriental™, xiii (1919), pp. 335-431; xix (1926), pp. 531-624; (ii) Michel al-Hayik, 
al-Masihft al-Islam (Beirut: n.p., 1961); (iii) Hanna Mansur, “Aqwal al-Sayyid al- 
Masih c ind al-kuttab al-muslimm al-aqdamln,” al-Masarrah, 1976, pp. 45-51 115- 
122, 231-239, 356-364; 1977, pp. 107-113; 1978, pp. 45-53, 119-123, 221-225 
343-346, 427-432, 525-528, 608-611. 
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sayings is not known and, given the massive quantity of Islamic 
literature that still needs to be examined, may not be known for de- 
cades. No attempt has been made to cross-reference even the mate- 
rial already published. Hence, a figure of around five hundred is all 
that one can hazard at present. In the second place, while some at- 
tempts have been made to trace the origins of these sayings and 
stories back to Jewish, Gospel/apocryphal and early Christian 
writings — and these three origins seem to account for a sizeable 
proportion — many still remain uninvestigated . 2 In the third place, 
no attempt at all has been made to explore the isnads of this material, 
an essential prerequisite for any understanding of their provenance 
and their circulation in Islamic society. Finally, little or no attempt 
has been made to scan them in toto in order to determine their polem- 
ical or doctrinal significance in the Islamic context. Only tentative 
answers can be offered here to some of these complex and obscure 
questions. Of the four problems I have outlined, namely size, ori- 
gin, isnad and polemical/doctrinal significance, my attention will be 
focused mainly on the last two, viz. the isnad and significance of this 
corpus. I shall bypass any discussion of the Jesus of the Qur^an and 
the Hadit because, while the Quranic and Hadit images may be, 
broadly speaking, termed the Islamic prototype of Jesus, neither 
image displays the wide polemical and doctrinal spectrum of the 
Jesus of Islamic literature to be analyzed here. 

I shall first of all posit the view that the emergence of the literary 
Jesus can best be seen within a certain intellectual framework in 
which, broadly speaking, periods of apocalyptic intensity were fol- 
lowed by the imposition of conformity to communal or political 
ideals. Where the first two centuries of Islam are concerned, my ar- 
gument is that the early apocalyptic mood which accompanied the 
first conquests and civil wars was followed by Umayyad societal con- 
formism. The coming of the Abbasids brought another mood of 
apocalyptic intensity which was in turn followed by Abbasid societal 
conformism. Evidence is mounting that th cfitan and malahim genre, 
where Jesus is a prominent figure, was probably among the very 


2 A good summary of these attempts is in W.M. Thackston, Jr., transl. The 
Tales of the Prophets of al-Kisa?i (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1978), p. 354, n. 119. 

I have not seen D. Wismer, The Islamic Jesus , An Annotated Bibliography of Sources in 
English and French (New York - London: Garland Reference Library of the Humani- 

ties, 58, 1977). 
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earliest strata of Hadlt. 3 To this must be added recent research on 
some of the earliest Umayyad gulat groups whose strong chiliasm 
included the figure of Jesus as a central actor in the expected 
drama of the “Hour”. 4 But states which seek to consolidate their 
dominions pursue, generally speaking, a vision of a legitimizing 
past rather than that of an on-rushing future. In the case of the 
Umayyads and Abbasids, the purveyors of this legitimizing past 
were the corps of fuqaha? and c ulama? while the apocalyptic and other 
moods were generally purveyed by the qussas and qurra ? . In the en- 
suing tension between these two visions, the lines between the pur- 
veyors of each were also more tightly drawn. 5 The qussas and qurrP 
were either domesticated, i.e. taken into custody by the legitimizing 
Establishment, 6 * where Jesus eventually became an irrelevant and 


3 I have in mind especially the recent research of Wilfred Madelung and 
Lawrence Conrad: see W. Madelung, “The Sufyani between tradition and his- 
tory,” Studio. Islamica, 63 (1986), pp. 5-48; idem, “Apocalyptic prophecies in Hims 
in the Umayyad Age,” Journal of Semitic Studies, 31 (1986), pp. 141-185; Lawrence 
I. Conrad, “Apocalyptic Tradition and Early Islamic History,” paper presented 
at the Seminar on Early Islamic historiography, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 28 January, 1985. Professor Madelung, who very 
kindly read this paper and made pertinent comments, to be acknowledged below 
in some footnotes, argued in a letter to me dated June 1 1 , 1990, that the apocalyptic 
mood continued unabated throughout the Umayyad period and petered out from 
the caliphate of al-Ma 5 mun. My own view is that while this may have been so in 
theory, this mood tended in fact to intensify or recede in reaction to political de- 
velopments. 

4 See W.F. Tucker, “Abu Mansur al- c ljll and the Mansuriyya,” Der Islam, 54 
(1977), pp. 66-76. For Jesus in early Isma c IlT views, see Tabit ibn Sinan et al. Tarikh 
akhbar al-qarami(ah ed. Suhay I. Zakkar (Beirut: Dar al-Amanah, 1971), p. 10. 

5 See the biographies of some of these early, government-linked, experts in al- 
ii ahabi, Tarajim rijal rawa Muhammad ibn Ishaq . . . c anhum , ed August Fischer 
(Leiden: Brill, 1890) and Abu Zur c ah, Tarikh, ed. Sukrallah al-Qawajanl (Damas- 
cus: n.p., 1980), 1, pp. 198ff. The antipathy between the two visions can be seen, 
e.g., in the report concerning Sufyan al-Tawri’s (d. 161/778) antipathy to qussas 
in Ibn Abl Hatim, Taqdimat al-Ma c rifah (Haidarabad: Da 5 irat al-Ma c arif, 1952), 
p. 112, confirmed in Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat (Beirut: Dar §adir, 1958), 7, p. 281. See 
also, for a similar sentiment, Muslim, Sahih (Beirut: Dar al-Ma c rifah, n.d.), 1, 
p. 15, as well as other reports collected in Muhammad c Ajjaj al-Hatlb, al-Sunnah 
qabl al-tadwin (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1971), pp. 210-213, and in G.H.A. Juynboll, 
Muslim Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), p. 11, n. 7 and 
p. 162. See also the comments on qussas in Raif G. Khoury, “Un ecrit inedit at- 
tribue a Wahb b. Munabbih,” Al-Machriq , 64 (1970), pp. 600-604 and in G.H.A. 
Juynboll, “On the Origins of Arabic Prose,” Studies on the First Century of Islamic 
Society, ed. G.H.A. Juynboll (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1982), pp. 165ff. 

6 See the reports in Abu Zur c ah, Tarikh, 1, p. 351 (no. 723, repeated in no. 

1701) and 1, p. 202 (no. 156) where the Caliphs al-Walid I and c Umar II attempt 

the imposition of uniformity. The “official” qussas seem to have been well regarded 
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circumscribed apocalyptic figure in canonical Hadlt; or else they 
turned to various forms of opposition directed against societal in- 
justice, ^ where Jesus became a relevant moral and political force. 
Another way of putting it would be to say that the first and second 
moods of apocalyptic intensity produced a Jesus who was either in- 
corporated eventually as an apocalyptic symbol into canonical Hadlt 
or else became the literary Jesus of intra-Muslim polemics. But 
more on this later. 

I shall now move to a closer examination of the origins of this liter- 
ary Jesus in his Islamic environment. This is now made easier by the 
recent edition and publication of several second- and third-century 
texts which bring us nearer than before to the period of the genesis 
of the literary Jesus and the atmosphere in which he grew. 8 For 
while the three published collections derive the bulk of these sayings 
from 4th-6th century A. H./ 10th- 12th century A.D. authors, where 
isnads are often scanty, these early texts now appearing frequently 
preserve the original isnads of the literary Jesus, thus enabling us to 
form a more accurate idea of his early Islamic habitat. Based upon 


right until the end of the Umayyad period: see Abu Zur c ah, Tarikh , 1, p. 607 (no. 
1724) The office of qass seems to have been sometimes combined with that of qddi: 
see Abu Zur c ah, Tarikh, 1, p. 200 (nos. 146-148), but not without mounting ten- 
sion. In general, see the articles “Kurra 3 ” and Ku§a§ in El . 

7 See, especially, Martin Hinds, “Kufan Political Alignments and their back- 
ground in the mid-seventh century A.D.” International Journal of Middle Eastern 
Studies, 2 (1971), pp. 346-367, where many qurra? became Harijite as economic ten- 
sions grew in Kufa. See also the valuable information in Ibn al-jawzl, K. al-qussas 
waT-mudakkirin, ed. Muhammad al-$abbag (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islaml, 1983), 
pp. 176f. and p. 346 and The Tales of the Prophets of al-Kisd>i, pp. xi-xxxiv, passim. 
Interesting references to the qussas of Kufa may also be found in Yusuf PJulayf, 
Hayat al-Shi c rfi al-Kufah ila nihayat al-qarn al-tani UT-hijrah (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al- 

c ArabI, 1968). ,. , 

8 Principally: Muhammad Hamidullah, The Earliest Extant Work on the Hadith. 
Sahifat Hammam ibn Munabbih (Paris: Publications of Centre Culturel Islamique, 
1961); c Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-Zuhd waT-Raqa?iq, ed. Habib al-Rahman 
al-A c zamI (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 1966[?]); Ahmad ibn Hanbal, K. 
alMlal wa-ma c rifat al-rijal , ed. Wasiyyallah c Abbas (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 
1988), idem, K. al-zuhd, ed. Muhammad Zaglul (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al- ArabI, 
1988); idem, K. al-wara c , ed. Muhammad Zaglul (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al- c ArabI, 
1988); Ibn Abl al-Dunya, K. al-samt wa-adab al-lisan, ed. Najm c Abd al-Rahman 
Halaf (Beirut: Dar al-Garb al-Islami, 1986); idem, Majmu c at al-rasa?U (Beirut: Dar 
al-Nadwah al-Islamiyyah, 1988); idem, K. al-Ihwan, ed. Mu§tafa c Ata (Beirut. Dar. 
al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyyah, 1988); Abu Haytamah al-Nasa 3 !, K. al~ c ilm , ed. Muham- 
mad Na$ir al-DIn al-Albanl (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1983); Abu Rifa ah 
c Umarah ibn Watlmah al-Farisi, K. bad 0 al-halq wa qisas al-anbiyP, ed. Raif Georges 
Khoury (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1978). 
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these early texts, a number of general observations can now be made 
about their earliest transmitters or narrators. 

The great majority of these early Jesus sayings, approximately 
eighty-eight in number, are ascribed to personalities who died be- 
tween the late first and the late second centuries, with the death dates 
of many of them falling in the middle decades of the second century. 
The traditional generational classification of these personalities 
would be that of Successors ( tabi c un ) or Successors of Successors 
(tabi c u al-tabi^m). In their great majority the sayings are narrated by 
them on their own authority prefaced with such phrases as “We 
were told” ( uhbirna ) or “It came to our knowledge” ( wasalana ) and 
so forth, without further ascription to any Companion, from whom 
Muhammadan Hadlt would normally be derived. If any Compan- 
ion at all is cited, it is Abu Hurayrah or Ibn c Abbas, and the greatest 
single contributor of these sayings is, as is well known, Wahb ibn 
Munabbih. 9 But none of these figures, if investigated, will shed 
much light on the true polemical home of the literary Jesus since the 
first two, Abu Hurayrah and Ibn c Abbas, are statistically insignifi- 
cant as transmitters while the second, Wahb, stands near the very 
beginning of this tradition, indeed is this tradition of qisas al-anbiya? 
and is thus shared by all the cultural zones of the early Islamic em- 
pire. 

On the other hand, my contention here is that Iraq, more partic- 
ularly Kufa, was in all likelihood the original home of the literary 
Jesus. To begin with, some of the earliest narrators are Kufan 
and antedate Wahb (d.c. 110/728), e.g. Haytamah ibn c Abd al- 
Rahman (d.c. 80/699), Salim ibn Abl al-Ja c d (d. 97/715) and c Amir 
al-Sa c bI (d. 103/721). These Kufan founding fathers of the tradition 
were followed by other personalities who were either Kufan or 
closely associated with Kufan circles, such as Sufyan ibn c Uyaynah 
(d. 198/814), Muhammad ibn Suqah (d. c. 135/752), al-FucJayl ibn 
c Iyad (d. 187/803), Hilal ibn Yasaf (d. mid 2nd/8th), Juwaybir ibn 
Sabramah (d. 140-150/757-767), Malik ibn Migwal (d. 159/775-6), 
Ja c far ibn Burqan (d. 154/771) and c Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak (d. 
181/797). Basra is represented by Qatadah (d. 117/735), Malik ibn 
Dinar (d.c. 130/747-8), Hisam al-Dastawa 3 ! (d. 153/770) and Tabit 


9 On him, see Raif Georges Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih (Wiesbaden: Otto 

Harrassowitz, 1972). The question of his qadarism and then later recantation may, 

however, be relevant to my argument later on: see infra, n. 17 and Khoury, Wahb , 
pp. 270fT. 
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al-Bunanl (d. 127/744-5). Mecca is represented by Wuhayb ibn Abl 
al-Ward (d. 153/770), Medina by Malik ibn Anas (d. 179/795), 
Syria by Sa c Id ibn c Abd al- c Az!z (d. 167/783) and Egypt by c Ubay- 
dallah ibn Abl Ja c far (d. 135/752). This is not an exhaustive list 
(I counted a total of forty-three narrators) but it does include most 
of the major narrators, especially those who transmitted Jesus 
sayings on their own authority. Many of them are described as qu$sds 
or qurra? and almost all are also described as zuhhad and c ubbad and 
are included in later biographical dictionaries of pious men, pri- 
marily Abu Nu c aym , s Hilyat al-Awliya? and Ibn al-jawzl s §ifat 
al-Safwah. Almost all are also authors of short moral epigrams or ser- 
mons and many relate Hadlt qudsi on their own authority. 10 

The case for a primarily Kufan origin can, I think, be buttressed 
further if one first examines the literary Jesus closely for polemical 
content and then attempts to show how these polemics reflected the 
moral and political orientation of the qussas and qurra P who were the 
major purveyors of this tradition. 

The doctrinal polemics of the first two centuries of Islam must al- 
ways be approached with caution. It would be dangerous, to begin 
with, to read 3rd and 4th century theological schools back to the first 
two centuries or to take literally the rigid classifications of later 
heresiographers as being an accurate picture of early moods. 11 In 


19 On the origins and development of had.it qudsi , see William A. Graham, Divine 
Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam (The Hague: Mouton, 1977). Some of the 
more pertinent references to these transmitters are as follows: for Salim ibn Abl al- 
Ja c d, Ibn Hajar, Tahiti* al-Tahdib (Haydarabad: Da’irat al-Ma c arif, 1325-27 
A.H.), 3, pp. 432f (described as iiqah); for Haytamah, Ibn al-jawzl, Sif at al-Safwah, 
ed. Ibrahim Ramadan and Sa c Id al-Lahham (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyyah, 
1989) 3, pp. 59f (friend of the poor; narrator of hadlt qudsi); for Sufyan, Sifat 
al-Safwah , 2, pp. 154-158 (narrates Jesus-like sayings); for al-Fudayl, Sifat al- 
Safwah , 2, pp. 159-164 (friend of Sufyan; c dbid, zdhid ; narrates Jesus-like sayings); 
for Malik ibn Migwal, Tahfib, 10, p. 23 (described as c dbid ); for Ja c far ibn Burqan, 
Tahdib , 2, pp. 84ff; for c Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak, see the introduction to his A'. 
al-zuhd , n. 8, above; for Malik ibn Dinar, Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat al-awliya? (Cairo, 
1932-38), 2, pp. 357-389 (relates many Jesus and Jesus-like, as well as anti -qurra* 
sayings); for Tabit, see Sifat al-Safwah , 3, pp. 175ff (described as qdsf, weeper, 
mudakkir, but a trustworthy muhaddit ); for Wuhayb, see Hilyat al-awliyd 8, pp. 140- 
161 (described as often weeping and fainting and narrates Jesus sayings similar to 
his own as well as hadlt qudsi ; Sufyan and Fudayl narrate from him; narrates anti- 
c ulama? hadits); for Juwaybir, see Abu Rifa c ah, K. bad* al-halq , pp. 98f. (of French 
text). There is much information on other transmitters in Abu Rifa c ah, K. ba(P al- 
halq , pp. 73-130 (of French text). 

11 See, especially, Josef van Ess, ‘‘Early Development of Kalam” in: G.H.A. 
Juynboll, ed. Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society , pp. 109-123. 
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fact, the word 4 ‘mood” is probably the most accurate characterisa- 
tion of intra-Muslim doctrinal polemics of the first two centuries. If 
this is kept in mind, then I think it would be fair to describe the over- 
all mood of the literary Jesus as consistent with irja c , anti-qadarl and 
possibly anti- Hariji as well. A great deal of documentation would of 
course be needed to substantiate this view and the literary Jesus, as 
an entire corpus, and somewhat like the Muhammadan Hadit, was 
never the exclusive preserve of any one mood, party or sect. In addi- 
tion, the early figures who related the Jesus sayings on their own 
authority may be expected to have exercised subtlety in ascribing 
their own views to Jesus, thus making it difficult to pinpoint the 
original doctrinal or polemical intention. 

Given these caveats, one can proceed to a few outstanding polemi- 
cal theses. In the first place, it may be observed that a general at- 
mosphere of zuhd tended to predispose these narrators to renuncia- 
tion of the world, to leave the final computation of human sins to 
God and to accept a kind of division of labour whereby kings would 
be left to rule while the pious are left with divine wisdom . 12 It also 
meant that the anger of these early zuhhad , as expressed in Jesus’ 
sayings, was vented in this period largely against their own kind, 
specifically those of their own number ( fuqahd P, c ulama?, qudat , qurra 3 , 
qussaf) who had, so to speak, “betrayed” their mission to the com- 
munity in favour of royal service . 13 An attitude of sadness prevails 


12 See, e.g., Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-zuhd , p. 96, no. 284 (“As kings have left 
you hikmah, so you leave the affairs of this world to them”), related by Wuhayb [cf. 
Abu Rifa c ah, K. bad 0 al-halq , p. 337, 11. 14-16: “As for kings, if you do not contend 
against them they will not contend against you in your religious belief ’ , related by 
Salim ibn Abl al-Ja c d.] Themes of renunciation of the world are too numerous to 
cite. On leaving the fate of sinners to God, see Hamidullah, The Earliest Extant Work 
of the Hadith , p. 78, no. 41 (“Jesus sees a man stealing, who swears he is not, and 
says: ‘I believe God and falsify my eye’ ”), related by Hammam ibn Munabbih. 
See also such hadits as in Ibn Hanbal, K. al-zuhd , p. 122, no. 344 (Jesus on stoning 
the adulterer: “Let no man stone him who has done what he did”) from Sufyan 
from Abu al-Hudayl; also Ibn Hanbal, K. al-zuhd , p. 93, no. 301 (“If God wishes 
to extend his mercy, he does so”), related by Wahb, and further, p. 93, no. 302, 
p. 94, no. 307, p. 95, no. 311; Abu Rifa c ah, K. ba<P al-halq, p. 339, 11. 14-16 (“Do 
you not see how God does not deny men mercy because of their sins?”) related by 
Salim ibn Abl al-Ja c d. 

13 Here, too, numerous references may be cited, e.g.: Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al- 
zuhd, p. 507, no. 1447 (“Do not make your living from the book of God”), related 
by c Abd al-Jabbar ibn c Ubaydallah ibn Sulayman, on whom see Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, 
12, pp. 152f; p. 520, no. 1474 (“The c alim in error is the cause of greatest fitnah ”), 
related by c Ubaydallah ibn AbIJa c far, on whom see Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, 5, pp. 176f; 
Ibn Hanbal, K. al- c ilal, 3, p. 172, no. 4767 (“Jesus will sit on the pulpits of Jerusa- 
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towards the building of mansions and palaces which may, historical- 
ly speaking, be a reference to Umayyad and Abbasid extravagance 
and reflect the sense of neglect felt in Kufa and Basra . 14 

Opposition to Shi c ite chiliasm is another theme. Here, the expec- 
tation of the Mahdi with whom Jesus stands in intimate eschatologi- 
cal dependence, was, as is well known, a central doctrine of some 
gultit groups. The literary Jesus, on the other hand, asks Jibra^Il 
about when the “Hour” is supposed to come, and whenever the 
“Hour” is mentioned in his presence he cries out aloud and says, 
“It is not fit for the son of Maryam to remain silent when the Hour 
is mentioned in his presence ”. 15 A critique of his apocalyptic role 
is implied here, marking the beginning of a process which later 
resulted in a Sunnite denial of any Mahdi except Jesus 16 who, later 
still, becomes the distant eschatological figure of canonical Hadit. 

Anti -qadan and anti-Harijl polemic is perhaps to be approached 
with even more caution. Whatever else qadarism may have implied 


lem as a fair judge for twenty years”), related by Wahb; idem, K. al-zuhd , p. 121, 
no. 390 (“Woe to you, evil scholars who take salaries and abandon good works”), 
related by Hisham al-Dastawa 5 I; idem, K. al-zuhd, p. 144, no. 478 (“Jesus said to 
the qurra?: Salt of the earth, do not become corrupt”) related by Sufyan ibn c Uyay- 
nah who himself attacks qurra? al-muluk in Ibn Hanbal, K. al-wara? , p. 77, no. 346, 
Abu Rifa c ah, K. bad? al-halq, pp. 335f. (“The most hateful of ‘ulama? and qurra? to 
God are those who like to occupy the leading places in gatherings . . . their punish- 
ment shall be doubled”) related by Sa c Id ibn c Atiyyah al-Sa c dI and c Abdallah ibn 
Ziyad ibn Sam c an, on whom see Abu Rifa c ah, K. bad? al-halq, pp. 105 ff. (of French 
text): cf. a saying of Fudayl through Sufyan (“An ignorant man will be forgiven 
seventy times before a c alim is forgiven once”) in: Ibn Hanbal, K. al-wara 5 , p. 21 
no. 62. See, further, Ibn Hanbal, K . al-zuhd, p. 98, no. 327; idem, K. al-Hlal, 3, 
p. 351, no. 5551; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jdmi c baydn al-Hlm (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
c Ilmiyyah, 1978), 1, pp. 176, 190; 2, p. 5. 

14 On sumptuous buildings, see Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-zuhd, p. 225, no. 640 
and p. 198, no. 563 and Ibn Hanbal, K. al-zuhd, p. 146, no. 486. 

15 Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-zuhd, p. 77, nos. 228 and 229. 

16 See Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jdmi x , 1 , p. 155 and cf. A.J. Wensinck et aL, Concor- 
dance et Indices (Leiden: Brill, 1969), 6, p. 80 (referring to Ibn Majjah). Michel al- 
Hayik, al-Masihfi al-Isldm, pp. 243-278 collects materials on the coming of Jesus 
in the last days from Hadit and later, mostly Sufi, sources and asserts (p. 242) that 
implied in these traditions is Abbasid-inspired anti-Fatimid polemic. My view is 
that “Jesus as the only Mahdi” tradition is probably earlier: cf. the strange saying 
of Wahb: “A voice called from heaven: ‘Yahya ibn Zakariyya is the lord of all who 
are of woman born and J irjls is the lord of martyrs’ ” (Ibn Hanbal, K al-zuhd , 
p. 122, no. 396). Professor Madelung’s view is that I give undue importance to the 
Si c ite guldt groups in making Jesus an eschatological figure in Islam. My own view 
is that the political role assigned to Jesus by these groups was more intense than any 
Sunnite belief in his role. 
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as regards the question of responsibility for sins, and whether they 
are ascribable to God or man, the qadarites were seen by the Umay- 
yads as a potentially dangerous opposition movement which held 
them accountable for their political misdeeds. Here, I think, the 
literary Jesus throws his authority behind a distinctly individual 
rather than public or political accountability. Sins (mcfiasi) are hate- 
ful, but the remedy is not public agitation but private devotion. 
Leaving kings alone, as we saw above, would fortify this mood. 
Then again, the prevailing tone of withdrawal from the world cou- 
pled with sayings which depict Jesus as being totally dependent on 
God for his rizq , a critical word in qadan polemics, and unable to do 
anything to advance his own cause, are anti-qadarite in their general 
thrust . 17 

A case can similarly be made for an amti-Hariji spirit in the literary 
Jesus. If we posit Azraqite Hariji violence as the major Hariji current 
of the mid-Umayyad period, then the emphasis in these sayings on 
God’s infinite mercy and the injunction not to judge sinners or to 
adopt an attitude of righteous superiority towards them, or harden 
the heart against them, may well be directed against Harijism, espe- 
cially when one adds to this the frequent admonitions to withdraw 
from worldly affairs . 18 

Ibn Sa c d records the following Hadit from ‘Abdallah ibn c Amr 
transmitted, interestingly enough, by Salim ibn Abi al-Ja c d: “The 
happiest people with the Mahdi are the Kufans ”. 19 Whether or not 


The most important saying as regards qadar is in Abu Rifa c ah, K. bacP al- 
Halq, p. 293, 11. 14f (‘ Jesus said ‘Qadar is a mystery [sirr] of God; therefore do not 
ask about the mystery of God’ ”), related by Sufyan ibn OJyaynah from c Amr ibn 
lawus from Abu Hurayrah from the Prophet; see also the discussion of this 
problem by the editor of this work, pp. 167ff (of the French text). On the attitude 
to ma asi, see, e.g., Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-zuhd , p. 121, no. 355 and on rug, p. 48, 
no. 150 and cf. van Ess, “Early Development of the Kalam”, p. 115. On the help- 
lessness of Jesus, see Ibn Hanbal, K. al-zuhd , pp. 146f, nos. 489 and 490, related 
lt>n Burqan ‘ ° n Wahb and qadar, see Tahdib , 11, p. 168, where it is said 
that he recanted his qadan views after having read “more then seventy” prophetic 
books! 

18 In addition to the references given in n. 12, above, see, e.g. Ibn al-Mubarak 
A. al-zuhd , p. 44, no. 135 (“The hard heart is far from God. . . do not regard the 
sins of men as though your are gods [arbdb] but regard them as though you were 
servants [ abid)”) narrated by Malik ibn Anas. See also Ibn Hanbal, K. al-zuhd 
p. 124 no. 402 where ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar states “God loves the strangers 
[ guraba ] most of all . . . They are those who escape with their religion intact [al- 
farrarun bi-dtmhim]. They shall be joined to c Isa ibn Maryam on the day of resur- 
rection”. 

19 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , 6, p. 10. Professor Madelung believes that this hadit is not 
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this is a veiled critique of Shi c ite chiliasm, it does in my view fortify 
the case for a primarily Kufan and secondarily Basran origin of the 
literary Jesus. Kufa was an early and important centre for groups 
known as qurra? and qussas. But Kufa also lay in a zone of ancient 
Christian influence and in the first two Islamic centuries, Islam and 
Christianity were undoubtedly far more transparent to each other 
than they were to become later on . 20 Kufa was also home to groups 
called c ubbad, zuhhad , rabbaniyyun , bakka?un and tawwdbun . The very 
frequent instances where Jesus’ sayings are also ascribed directly to 
the Kufan narrators themselves makes this transparency all the 
more visible . 21 Although it is not easy to define the qurra? and qussas 
as distinct functional groups in this period, their links with the zuhhad 
and c ubbad are clear . 22 Jesus as a figure in early Islamic polemics 
most probably originated among these groups. 

But perhaps one can be even more specific. Economic and politi- 
cal developments helped to break up these groups into three broad 
divisions: those who made their peace with the government of the 
day, however reluctantly; those who went into active opposition, 
and a large group in the middle who remained, on the whole, politi- 
cally neutral. The qussas and qurra 0 who joined the Hawarij or various 
revolutionary Shi c ite groups did so partly at least because of the de- 
teriorating socio-economic status . 23 On the other hand, mounting 


a veiled critique of Sl‘ite chiliasm but meant to counter Syrian apocalyptic tradi- 
tions which threatened Kufa with destruction and that the Kufans evidently reacted 
by claiming a special relationship with the Mahdi. 

20 It is odd that the literary Jesus was not used by Christians in contra-Muslim 
polemic in connection with the tahrif controversies, i.e. that it was the Muslims who 
were guilty of tahrij ', since so much of the literary Jesus is non-Gospel. 

21 It would not, I think, be an exaggeration to say that Jesus was in fact a psy- 
chological alter ego to those “weepers” and “fainters” among the zuhhad of the first 
two centuries of whom we hear so much in Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , vol. 6, in Abu 
Nu c aym’ s Hilyat al-awliyc? , and Ibn al-jawzl’ s Sifat al-safwah, e.g. FugLayl, Wuhayb, 
Tabit and others. Jesus’ sayings, both literary and gospel, ascribed directly to 
Kufan and other narrators are very numerous: see, e.g., Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat , 8, 
pp. 142, 146 (Wuhayb); Ibn al-jawzl, Sifat, 2, p. 160 (Fudayl) and 2, p. 157 
(Sufyan); Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat, 2, pp. 358, 359 and cf. pp. 369, 380 and cf. p. 386 
(Malik ibn Dinar); Ibn Hanbal, K. al-zuhd, p. 215, no. 799 (Sufyan says that none 
was more intent on imitating Jesus than Abu Darr); p. 455, no. 1910 (Sufyan); 
p. 516, no. 2189 (Wahb); p. 543, no. 2333 (Abu Muslim al-Hawlanl— cf. Ibn al- 
Mubarak, K. al-zuhd, p. 225, nos. 639 and 640 where the same saying is ascribed 
to c Abdallah ibn c Umar and Jesus). 

22 See Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, vol. 6, passim and cf. Charles Pellat, Le Milieu basrien 
et la formation de Gahiz (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953), pp. 108ff. 

23 See n. 7, above. 
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pressure by, first of all, the Zubayrid counter-Caliphate, and soon 
thereafter by the Umayyads, on such groups to abide by uniformity 
of legal judgements and often to accept regular government salaries 
was soon to produce groups called fuqaha? and c ulamcP who drew 
upon their heads the resentment of Iraqi pietistic circles . 24 In the 
middle stood groups who looked on both the revolutionaries and the 
Erastians, if one may use the term, with a good deal of distate. It 
is to this middle group that most of the purveyors of the literary Jesus 
belong, and with whose attitudes and aspirations he most naturally 
agrees . 25 

It was not my intention in this paper to analyse the entire corpus 
of the literary Jesus as it developed after the first two centuries of 
Islam. But a few remarks may be in order as regards the later de- 
velopment of that corpus. It would be fair to say that no substantial 
alteration in its over-all polemical deployment occurred in later cen- 
turies. The Sufi movement, as it began to mature in the third and 
fourth centuries, developed a more distinctly Sufi Jesus, a develop- 
ment which reached its climax with Ibn c ArabI and al-Gazall . 26 To 
the short sayings and mawaHz of the earlier corpus were later added 
many stories of the infancy and miracles of Jesus. Into this corpus 
also there crept sayings that are not complimentary to c ubbad and 
zuhhad , perhaps a reflection of counter-Sufi sentiment. But the cor- 
pus was also supplemented by sayings and stories that tend to fortify 
the basic themes which were characteristic of its form in its first two 
centuries of existence . 27 


24 My own view is that the class referred to as fuqaha 3 originated in all likelihood 
with the Zubayrid counter-Caliphate (64-73/683-692): see al-Bagdadi, Al-Kifayah 
fiHlm al-riwayah (Haidarabad: Da^irat al-Ma c arif, 1938), p. 355, and is connected 
with the transition from hadit on fitan and malahim to, hadit on licit and illicit. There 
is much information on the resentment against the early fuqaha* in Abu Zur c ah, 
Tank. Professor Madelung believes that the bulk of hadit on fitan and malahim was 
post-Zubayrid. 

25 It is noteworthy that neither Harijites, Suites nor ‘ 'official” c ulamcP are 
found among the transmitters of the literary Jesus. Among the last category, such 
luminaries as c Urwah, al-Zuhri, Sa c Id ibn al-Musayyab, Sufyan al-Tawri and so 
forth are almost never found. Professor Madelung is of the opinion that the middle 
ground in Kufa cannot be described as “politically neutral’’ but that Kufa was 
overwhelmingly anti-Umayyad and pro-Alid. His view is that the contrast is be- 
tween political activists and political quietists and that the literary Jesus represents 
the quietist mood. I agree about the situation in Kufa but I argue for the existence 
of a middle group who shunned both the revolutionaries and the “Erastians’ ’ (whom 
one might be tempted to call traditores). 

26 This is discussed in al-Hayik, al-Masth , chapter 6. 

27 See my “The Arab Jesus”, Theological Review of the Near East School of Theol- 
ogy , 10/1-2 (April -November, 1989), pp. 3-20. 
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DER BEGRIFF SIFAH BEI ABU RA’ITAH 
Harald Suermann 

1. VORBEMERKUNGEN UND FRAGESTELLUNG 

Abu RiPitah benutzt in seinem ersten Brief “Uber die Heilige Drei- 
faltigkeit” in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Islam einen Begriff, 
der fur den islamisch-christlichen Dialog im arabischen Raum noch 
von einiger Bedeutung sein wird. Es handelt sich um den Begriff 
Attribut (arab. sifah). Dieser Begriff ist zentral fur die islamische 
Lehre von den Attributen Gottes und wird mit dem Entstehen des 
Kalam in Verbindung gebracht. Dabei geht Wolfson zum Beispiel 1 
davon aus, daft die Frage nach den Attributen Gottes von seiten der 
Christen in die Diskussion uber das islamische Gottesbild einge- 
bracht wurde. Wahrend Griffith mit anderen eher die Ansicht ver- 
tritt, dafi die friihen christlichen arabischen Autoren von der is- 
lamischen Theologie beeinflufit sind . 2 * In diesem Aufsatz soil der 
Frage nachgegangen werden, inwieweit die Attributenlehre des Abu 
Ra 5 itah in der Tradition des islamisch-christlichen Dialogs bzw. in 
der Tradition der patristischen Theologie steht. 

Zunachst soil dargestellt werden, wie Abu Ra 5 itah im Zusam- 
menhang mit der Erklarung der Trinitat den Begriff Attribut ver- 
wendet. Anschliefiend werde ich der Frage nachgehen, inwieweit 
der Begriff Attribut/n>A und die Attributenlehre schon in dem 
islamisch- christlichen Dialog vor Abu Ra’itah benutzt worden sind. 
Danach soli gefragt werden, wie die Attributenlehre in der christ- 
lichen Literatur aufierhalb des Dialogs im Vergleich zu der von Abu 


1 H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam, Cambridge, Mass. 1976. Folgende 
Abkurzungen werden benutzt: Griffith = Sidney H. Griffith, “Habib ibn Hidmah 
Abu Ra’itah, a Christian mutakallim of the First Abbasid Century” , Oriens Christi- 
anus, 64(1980), pp. 161-201; Abu Rabtah = Georg Graf, Die Schrtflen desjacobilen 
Habib ibn HidmaAbu TiaVtoRoll. Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium , 130-131 
= Scriptores Arabici, 14 (Text) und 15 (Ubersetzung)), Louvain 1951. 

2 Griffith, p. 170; vgl. Morris S. Seale, Muslim Theology. A Study of Origins with 

Reference to the Church Fathers , London 1964. 
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Ra 3 itah hier gebrauchten Darstellung aussieht. Dabei werde ich 
nicht die gesamte Geschichte der christlichen Lehre von den Attri- 
buten behandeln, sondern nur auf einige Ausschnitte eingehen. Im 
Hintergrund steht hier die Frage, inwieweit sich Abu Ra^ah auf 
christlich-uberlieferte Lehre bei seinem Begriff stutzt. Das Ergebnis 
dieser Untersuchung wird auf die Frage eine Antwort geben, was 
hier an Neuem auf Seiten der Christen in den Dialog eingebracht 
wird. Auf das sich anschlieftende Problem, woher das Neue kommt 
und ob eventuell die lslamische Theologie die christliche beeinflufit 
hat, wird hier nicht eingegangen. 


2. Die Abhandlung uber die Dreifaltigkeit bei Abu Ra 5 itah 3 

Abu Rahtah beginnt seinen Brief nach einer langeren Einleitung 
mit der Aufzahlung von Attributen, die die Muslime Gott zu- 
schreiben und denen die Christen zustimmen konnen: 


Denn lhr stimmt mit uns uberein und auch ihr bezeuvt von dem 
woran wir festhalten, dass es Wahrheit ist, indem ihr es uns nicht ver- 
wehrt, folgendes zu behaupten: Gott ist einer, der immer war und 
immer sein wird lebend, wissend, sehend, horend, ohne Genossen 
sowohl m seiner Wesenheit (jawhanyyah) als auch in seiner Herr- 

„ 1St der L e f“ nd der letz *e, der Schopfer des Sichtbaren und 

nsichtbaren, bedurfmslos, vollkommen in seinem Wesen, unbes- 
lmrnbar fur die, welche eine Bestimmung machen, erhaben uber Un- 
vollkommenheit und Schwache, von dem Teilung und Trennung 
nicht ausgesagt werden kann, der da herrscht und machtig ist, der tut 
was er will (Er ist) unsichtbar, nicht fiihlbar, unbegreiflich un- 
begrenzt und umfafit doch alles im Wissend [Der Text ist den Musli- 
men in den Mund gelegt.] 

Im Anschluft daran erklart Abu Ra’itah, daft diese Attribute die 
Einheit Gottes (al-tawkid) nicht aufheben: 

w as euren Anspruch betrifft, daft die rechte Begriindung euch eigen 
und das Zutreffende und die Wahrheit in eurem Lehrsatze sei, zumal 
auch wir es euch bezeugen, daft Gott bei alien ihm zukommenden 
Attributen doch nur emer ist, so brauchen deshalb die Bekenner der 
rheit gewiss etwas Zutreffendes nicht zu bestreiten und abzuleh- 
nen, wer immer es auch zu eigen hat. Vielmehr nehmen sie es aufs 


, 3 , V f, , Z . Um I Ql S e pden: Griffith, pp. 178-191; Rachid Haddad, La Trinite divine 
^ezles theologiens arabes 750-1050 (coll. Beauchesne Religions, 15), Paris 1985, pp. 188- 


4 Abu Ra^itah 3;4. 
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bestimmteste an mit schonstem Lob und besten Worten gegeniiber 
denen, welche es aussprechen. So etwas macht ihnen Ehre und gibt 
ihnen das Zeugnis, dass sie mit Eifer nach dem Rechten verlangen 
und die Wahrheit nach bestem Konnen aufnehmen . 5 

In diesem Abschnitt deutet Abu Ra^itah die Behauptung der Mus- 
lime an, dafi die Einheit Gottes nicht durch die Vielzahl der Attri- 
bute in Frage gestellt wird. Diese Aussage kommt also nicht von den 
Christen, aber die Christen stimmen ihr zu. Dies ist ein erster Hin- 
weis darauf, wer das Problem der Attribute Gottes — nach Meinung 
von Abu Ra^itah — aufgebracht hat: die Muslime, die Christen hin- 
gegen stimmen dieser Auffassung voll und ganz zu . 6 

Abu RaPitah behandelt im Anschlufi daran die Aussage, dafi Gott 
einer ist. Er stellt dabei zwischen derselben Aussage bei Christen 
und Muslime einen riesigen Unterschied in der inhaltlichen Auffas- 
sung dieser Aussage fest . 7 Die christliche Auffassung fafit er zusam- 
men: 

Wir bestimmen ihn [ = Gott] als einen, der in der Substanz ein ein- 
ziger, vollkommener ist, nicht in der Zahl; denn er ist der Zahl nach, 
das heifit in den Personen ( aqdnlm ), drei . 8 

Fur Abu Ra^itah folgt aus der Aussage, dafi Gott einer ist, auch, dafi 
er drei ist. Die Diskussion erfolgt auf der Basis der aristotelischen 
Philosophic, besonders der Topik. Das << Einssein ,, ist zwar streng 
genommen auch ein Attribut Gottes, unterscheidet sich aber grund- 
legend von den anderen Attributen Gottes. Es ist keine Be- 
schreibung Gottes wie ‘ ‘lebend, wissend, sehend, horend’ ’ etc., da 
es kein Handeln Gottes beschreibt. 

Erst nachdem er Gott als ein und drei der Zahl nach bestimmt 
hat, geht Abu Ra^itah auf die anderen Attribute Gottes ein: 

Was eure Behauptung an geht, dafi Gott lebend, wissend, horend, 
sehend ist, und eure Meinung, dafi wir hierin mit euch ubereinstim- 
men und fur euch Zeugen der Wahrheit sind, so wollen wir nun alles 
genau betrachten beziiglich dieser Attribute, namlich lebend, sehend 
und wissend: Sind sie selbstandige, absolute Namen oder relative Na- 
men, welche die Beziehung eines Dinges zu einem anderen anzeigen? 


5 Abu Ra 5 itah 4; 4. 

6 Zur Verwendung islamischer Theologie bei Abu Ra^itah vgl. Griffith, passim. 

7 Abu Ra^itah 5; 4-5. 

8 Abu Ra 3 itah 8;7. 
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Wir mussen betrachten, was die relativen Namen sind, und was die 
absoluten, selbstandigen . 9 

Abu Ra^itah geht dabei nicht vom Inhalt der einzelnen Eigen- 
schaften Gottes aus, also davon, was es heifit, dafi Gott sehend ist, 
wie Gott sieht oder was Gott sieht, sondern er unterscheidet zu- 
nachst verschiedene Kategorien, wobei er aber nicht den Begriff 
Attribut verwendet, sondern den Begriff Name (ism). Der Wechsel 
im Begriff ist schon bedeutsam. Name ist hier nicht gleich Attribut, 
aber auch nicht Name im herkommlichen Sinne. Graf trifft die 
Sache wohl richtig, wenn er in der Ubersetzung an einigen Stellen 
statt Name Begriff erganzt . 10 Der Wechsel von “Attribut” nach 
“Name” bzw. “Begriff” ist mehr als ein Wortwechsel. Die “Attri- 
bute” werden zwar in “Begriffen” wiedergegeben, aber “Begriff’ 
beschreibt erheblich mehr als nur “Attribute” und umfafit auch 
“Namen von Gegenstande” wie “Feuer”, “Stein” etc. 

Abu Ra 3 itah kennt zwei Kategorien von Namen: absolute und 
relative. Die absoluten Namen bezeichnen Dinge, die keinen Bezug 
auf andere Dinge haben, z.B. Feuer. Relative Namen jedoch haben 
eine Beziehung zu etwas anderem, z.B. Wissender und Wissen. 
Diese Beziehung ist wesentlich, d.h. es gibt keinen Wissenden ohne 
Wissen. Eine genaue Beschreibung des Verhaltnisses beider gibt 
Abu Ra^itah nicht . 11 

Nach dieser Begriffsklarung behandelt Abu Ra^itah die Frage, 
wie denn nun die Attribute Gottes zur Substanz (jawhar) sich 
verhalten. Er kennt zwei Moglichkeiten: entweder gehoren sie seit 
der Ewigkeit zu seinem Wesen oder er hat sie durch seine Tatigkeit 
erworben. Der Sache nach wird hier die Unterscheidung zwischen 
sifat al-dat (Wesensattribute) und sifit al-fi c l (Tatigkeitsattribute) 
gemacht. Indem Abu Ra D itah die unannehmbare Konsequenz vor 
Augen fiihrt, daft Gott einmal ohne Leben, Weisheit und Wissen 
war, wenn die Muslime antworten, dafi alle Attribute erworben 
sind, auch lebend, wissend und weise, fiihrt er den muslimischen 
Partner zum Gegenan griff, dafi bei der Annahme, dafi es Attribute 
wie wissend und lebend gibt, die Gott ewig zugeschrieben werden, 
es fur Gott unweigerlich etwas Erschaffenes und ein Geschopf gibt, 


9 Abu Ra’itah 9;7-8. 

10 z.B. Abu Ra^itah 9. 

11 Abu Ra^itah 9;8. 
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bevor er noch sich mit etwas davon im Werk befafite . 12 Damit ist 
das Problem der Attribute gestellt. Abu Ra^itah formuliert es so: 

Es gibt nur zwei Moglichkeiten — entweder ist Gott, der Herrliche 
und Erhabene, allein immerwahrend, und was aufier ihm ist, ist zeit- 
lich, oder man nimmt an, daft auch das Geschopf ewig ist . 13 

Abu Ra^itah stimmt mit den Muslimen uberein, wenn er die letztere 
Annahme ausschliefit, dafi Geschopf und Schopfer ewig sind. Im 
weiteren wird dem Muslim eine Antwort in den Mund gelegt, die 
eine Ldsung des Problems bieten soil: “Weil er machtig ist, zu er- 
schaffen, wann er will, deshalb mufi ihm eine Schopfung zuge- 
sprochen werden, auch bevor er erschafft .” 14 

Abu Ra D itah antwortet darauf, dafi Gott dann auch schon immer 
die Holle und die Auferstehung zugeschrieben werden muli, halt 
dies aber fur Muslime fur unannehmbar. Abu RzPitah sieht hier 
eine Verwischung des Unterschieds zwischen “naturlichem und 
“erworbenem Attribut ”. 15 Im Anschlufi daran bietet er seine, die 
christliche Losung des Problems: 

Wenn Gott nicht aufhort, lebend (und) wissend zu sein, so ist also das 
Leben und das Wissen ewig. Und wenn sich die Sache so verhalt, wie 
wir dargetan haben, so sind ohne alien Zweifel diese auf ihn 
beziiglichen (Attribute), das heiftt das Leben und das Wissen, ent- 
weder etwas anderes als er (selbst), so wie der Genosse zum Genossen 
in Beziehung steht, oder sie sind (etwas) von ihm. (Das Verhaltnis) 
«von ihm» ist wieder von zweierlei Art: Entweder (sind sie) ein Akt, 
der von ihm (in der Zeit) gewirkt wird (...) oder sie sind etwas von 
seiner Substanz. Wenn sie von seiner Substanz sind, so wieder auf 
zweierlei Art: entweder etwas Vollkommenes von einem Vollkomme- 
nen oder Teile von einem Vollkommenen. Teile konnen in der Aus- 
sage (iber Gott nicht angenommen werden, weil er dariiber erhaben 
ist. Somit besteht kein Zweifel, dafi sie Vollkommenes von einem 
Vollkommenen sind . 16 

Zunachst fallt hier auf, dafi von den drei vorher ausgewahlten At- 
tributen nur zwei weiter in den Ausfuhrungen diskutiert werden. 
Wir gehen weiter unten noch auf dieses Phanomen ein. Desweiteren 
ist beachtenswert, dafi Abu Ra^itah das Verhaltnis von Leben und 


12 Abu Ra 5 itah 9-10;8. 

13 Abu Ra 5 itah 10;9. 
AbQ Ra’itah 10;9. 

is Abu Rjfitah 10-1 1;9 
16 Abu Ra^itah 11; 10. 
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Wissen zu Gott selbst unter der Annahme, dafi Leben und Wissen 
etwas anderes ist als Gott, mit dem Verhaltnis Genosse zu Genosse 
vergleicht. Hier wird vom Wort her auf den Sachverhalt angespielt, 
der im Islam sirk heifit. Dieses Vokabular lafit vermuten, dafi das 
Problem der Attribute im Zusammenhang mit dem sirk schon vor 
dem hier behandelten Brief bei den Muslimen diskutiert wurde. 
Schon durch das Vokabular ist klar, daft die Muslime dieses Ver- 
haltnis ablehnen. Wenn er sich mit dem kurzen Hinweis, dafi Gott 
daruber erhaben ist, dafi Teile in ihm sind, begnfigen kann, so mufi 
Abu Ra^itah davon ausgehen, dafi die Muslime nicht nur die aufiere 
Einheit Gottes, sondern auch die innere annehmen. Der ganze 
Abschnitt verweist also auf eine schon recht entwickelte muslimische 
Theologie hin, die durchaus das Problem der Attribute Gottes dis- 
kutiert hat. 

Fur Abu Ra^itah konnen die Attribute nur Vollkommenes vom 
Vollkommenen sein. Er bietet drei Alternativen fur die nahere Er- 
klarung dieses Verhaltnisses: 1) Sie sind getrennt und geschieden. 
2) Sie sind verbunden und vereinigt. 3) Sie sind getrennt und ver- 
bunden zugleich. Die beiden ersten Aussagen ffihren aber nach Abu 
Ra^itah zum Widerspruch zu anderen Aussagen fiber Gott, namlich 
im ersten Fall widerspricht es der Unbegrenztheit Gottes, denn et- 
was Getrenntes mufite aufierhalb sein und somit eine Begrenzung 
Gottes voraussetzen. Im zweiten Fall wurde es gegen die innere Ein- 
heit Gottes verstofien, da Teile angenommen werden mfifiten. So 
bleibt nur die dritte Alternative. 17 Diese — zugleich getrennt und 
verbunden — ist nach Abu Ra^itah fur Muslime eine unerhorte An- 
nahme. Er verweist nun darauf, dafi die Christen nicht in gleicher 
Hinsicht die Trennung und die Verbundenheit annehmen. Das 
Problem des “zugleich verbunden und getrennt’ * trat in ahnlicher 
Weise auch bei der Abhandlung fiber die Einheit Gottes auf, der 
zugleich in jeweils verschiedener Hinsicht einer und drei ist. Bei der 
folgenden Erklarung des “zugleichs’ ’ wechselt Abu Ra^itah die Ter- 
minologie. Der Begriff Attribut ist nicht mehr der zentrale Begriff, 
sondern die drei Begriffe der Trinitatstheologie: Wesen ( jawhar ), 
Hypostasen ( ashas ) und Personen ( aqariim ), wobei die Hypostasen 
fiir ihn die Personen sind. 18 

Dieser Wechsel in der Terminologie kommt etwas fiberraschend. 


17 Abu Ra^itah 1 1 - 1 2 ; 10. 

18 Abu Ra^itah 1 3ff; 1 1 ff. 
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Die ganze Darstellung des Problems der Attribute Gottes scheint 
also eine Hinfuhrung auf das Problem der Trinitat als eines Gottes 
in drei Personen zu sein. Aber nicht in dem Sinne, daft nun der 
dreieinige Gott mit Hilfe der Lehre von den Attributen erklart wer- 
den kann, sondern so, daft man bei der Behandlung der Attribute 
Gottes in eine Problematik gefiihrt wird, die der Problematik der 
Dreieinigkeit ahnelt. Fiir Abu Ra 3 itah ist der Begriff Attribut nicht 
mit Hypostase und Person gleichzusetzen. Er setzt mrgends diese 
drei Begriffe gleich, indem er etwa sagte, die Attribute Gottes sind 
die Hypostasen oder die Personen. Es ist aber nur noch ein kleiner 
Schritt bis dahin. In einem spateren Teil, 19 wo er auf die Frage ant- 
wort^t, warum die Christen in Gott gerade drei Personen anneh- 
men, setzt er indirekt Wissen und Geist mit der zweiten und dritten 
Person gleich, wobei gleichzeitig unausgesprochen unter Gott 
“Vater” als dritte Person zu verstehen ist. Hier zeigt sich eine 
gewisse Begriffsunscharfe, wenn er den Begriff Gott emmal ge- 
braucht, um vom Wesen des einen Gottes zu sprechen, und ein an- 
dermal darunter “Gott Vater” versteht. Die relativen Attribute 
werden so zu den Personen in Parallele gesetzt. So wie sich die 
beiden Attribute zu Gott selbst verhalten, so verhalten sich auch die 
Personen zur Substanz. Wobei die Attribute, die hier zur An- 
schauung herangezogen werden, in einem gewissen Rahmen belie- 
big sind. Es findet hier nicht nur keine— naheliegende— Identifi- 
zierung von Attributen und Personen statt, (etwa: der Geist ist der 
Heilige Geist), sondern die Auswahl der Attribute ist einer gewissen 
Beliebigkeit unterworfen. Weiter oben sprach Abu Ra 5 itah von Le- 
ben und Wissen, hier von Wissen und Geist. Die Tatsachlichkeit der 
drei Personen, also die Tatsache, daft es nicht vier oder mehr sind, 
wird nicht durch die Reduktion der Attribute Gottes auf drei 
Grundattribute gelost, sondern Abu Ra’itah will sich die Antwort 
der Muslime auf die Frage, warum Gott einer ist, auch fiir die Drei- 
heit zu eigen machen. 

3 Der Begriff sifah im islamisch-christlichen Dialog vor Abu 

Ra’itah 

In der arabischen Ubersetzung 20 des Dialoges zwischen al-Mahdl 


19 Abu Ra 5 itah 21 ; 18. , t 'tu v 

20 Zum Verhaltnis zwischen der syrischen und der arabischen Uberlie g 
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und Timotheos finden wir in der ersten Sektion, Abschnitt 10 (Aus- 
gabe Putman) den Begriff sifah : 4 ‘Der Christ ist Sohn und geboren 
vor aller Zeit; und wir sind unfahig, diese Geburt zu untersuchen 
oder sie zu verstehen, denn Gott ist unbegreifbar in all seinen 
Attributen.” 21 

Der Kontext ist ein christologischer. Es geht hier nicht um die 
Trinitat als solche, sondern um die Unbegreiflichkeit Gottes und 
seines Handelns. Der Begriff kommt nur an dieser Stelle im 
arabischen Text vor und wird im eigentlichen Abschnitt uber die 
Trinitat nicht wieder verwendet. Hier benutzt Timotheos die klas- 
sischen Begriffe der Trinitatslehre, namlich Natur, Substanz, 
Hypostase. Das Problem der Attribute Gottes wird hier nicht weiter 
entfaltet. 

Putman stellt an dieser Stelle meines Erachtens zu unrecht die 
Frage, ob hier griechischer oder islamischer Einflufi vorliegt, da er 
die spatere Verwendung des Begriffs sifah im Zusammenhang von 
Einheit und Dreiheit Gottes voraussetzt. 

In diesem Dialog des Patriarchen Timotheos I mit dem Kalifen 
al-Mahdi benutzt der Patriarch Analogien, um die Trinitat zu er- 
klaren: die der Sonne, ihrer Strahlen und ihrer Warme sowie die des 
Apfels, seines Geruches und seines Geschmacks. Die bekannte 
Frage, ob Geist und Wort geschaffen oder ungeschaffen seien, und 
ob Gott einmal ohne Geist und Wort gewesen sei, taucht auch in 
diesem Dialog auf. Vater, Sohn und Geist werden als drei Personen 
und eine Substanz dargestellt. Timotheos erklart, dafi der Sohn 
nicht der Geist ist und der Geist vom Sohn im Hinblick auf Qualifi- 
kationen und Attribute verschieden ist, wahrend der arabische Text 
die Verschiedenheit auf die Proprietaten bezieht. In dem syrischen 
Text fiigt weiter unten Timotheos hinzu: ein einziger Gott mit drei 
personlichen Attributen, statt wie im arabischen dreifach in den 
Hypostasen. 22 

Der syrische Text, der von Putman im Gegensatz zu Browne 2 ^ 

siehe Hans Putmann sj, L ’Eglise et Ulslam sous Timothee I (780-823). Etude sur TEglise 
nestorienne au temps des premiers c Abbasides avec nouvelle edition et traduction du dialogue entre 
Timothee et al-Mahdi , (coll. (Recherches), Nouvelle serie B. Orient chretien 3), 
Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1986, pp. 172-188 (hereafter cited as Putmann, L’Eglise). 

21 Putmann, L’ Eglise, 21 5;8. 

22 Alphonse Mingana, The Apology of Timothy the Patriarch before the Caliph Mahdi , 
(coll. (Woodbrooke Studies) II) pp. 1-162, hier p. 26; Putmann, L’Eglise 228;17. 

23 L.E. Browne, “The Patriarch Timothy and the Caliph al-Mahdi”, The Mos- 
lem World , 21 (1931), pp. 38-45. 
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fur den alteren gehalten wird, benutzt an drei Stellen den Begriff 
Attribut, wobei die letzten beiden fur die inhaltliche Bestimmung 
des Begriffs bei Timotheos von Bedeutung sind. Timotheos ordnet 
die Attribute den Personen zu und nicht der Substanz. Die ara- 
bische Ubersetzung trifft wohl die Sache, wenn dort statt durch sifah 
der syrische Begriff durch hassah iibersetzt wird. Aus diesen beiden 
Stellen geht deutlich hervor, dafi Timotheos den Begriff Attribut 
anders als Abu Ra D itah gebraucht. 

Es gibt jedoch einen unedierten Text, Brief 40 des Timotheos an 
den Priester und Doktor Sergius, 24 der nach der Analyse von 
Sako 25 die drei Personen, qnome , als drei gottliche Attribute prasen- 
tiert und erklart. Es gibt in Gott Operationen ad intra , namlich die 
Generation und die Spiration. Timotheos benutzt philosophische 
Argumente wie die Unterscheidung von Attributen der Essenz und 
Attribute des Akts. Der Gesprachspartner des Timotheos ist ein 
aristotelischer Muslim ( MuHazilit ). Die Edition dieses Textes ist ein 
Desiderat, der vielleicht neues Licht auf die Bedeutung der Attribut- 
problematik im christlich-islamischen Dialog werfen kann. Ich 
konnte allerdings bisher den Text nicht einsehen. 

In Dialogen vor der Zeit von Abu Ra D itah sind mir weitere Stellen 
unbekannt, wo der Begriff Attribut verwendet wird. 

4. Das Problem der trinitarischen Personen im islamisch- 

CHRISTLICHEN DIALOG VOR ABU Ra^ITAH 

Es gilt nun einen kurzen Blick auf die Versuche zu werfen, die den 
Muslimen die Dreieinigkeit Gottes erklaren wollen. Auch hier gehe 
ich von Texten vor der Zeit von Abu Ra 5 itah aus. Die alteste Art, 
die Trinitat den Muslimen vorzustellen, ist die Erklarung von Bibel- 
stellen, die in der Tradition der Vater ausgelegt werden. Im Dialog 
zwischen dem jakobitischen Patriarchen Johannes I und Sa c id ibn 
c Amir wird im Zusammenhang mit der Frage nach der Gottheit 
Christi auch das Problem der Trinitat angeschnitten. Der Emir bit- 
tet darum, die Richtigkeit des christologischen und trinitarische Be- 
kenntnisses mit verniinftigen Argumenten und Zitaten aus dem 


24 Ms. Vat. syr. 605fT. 216v-244v. 

25 Louis Sako, “Bibliographic du dialogue islamo-chretien. Auteurs chretiens 
de langue syriaque”, Islamochristiana , 10 (1984), pp. 73-292, hier pp. 283-284 (here- 
after cited as Sako). 
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Pentateuch darzulegen. Im weiteren werden jedoch nur Schrift- 
zitate angefuhrt. 26 

Johannes von Litharb fuhrt den Begriff der Person in die Diskus- 
sion ein. Er sagt, daft Gott eine Essenz, eine Gottheit, eine Kraft, 
ein Wille, eine Souveranitat und eine Operation ist und nur unter 
dem Aspekt der Person drei Personen ist. Der uns nur in abge- 
kiirzter Form iiberlieferte Dialog erklart keinen Begriff, sondern 
zitiert nur Aussagen der Bibel zum Beweis. 27 

In dem Johannes von Damaskus zugeschriebenen Dialog 
zwischen einem Sarazenen und einem Christen, 28 und im Liber de 
haeresibus, Kapitel 100, 29 kommt Johannes von Damaskus auf den 
Geist und das Wort Gottes zu sprechen. Johannes von Damaskus 
antwortet im Buch der Haresien den Muslimen, die die Christen 
anklagen, Beigeseller zu sein, mit einem Argument ad hominem. 
Johannes stellt zur Erklarung der Trinitat die Frage, ob Geist und 
Wort Gottes geschaffen oder ungeschaffen sind. Sollte der Muslim 
antworten “ungeschaffen”, so kann darauf verwiesen werden, daft 
Christus, der im Koran Wort und Geist Gottes genannt wird, un- 
geschaffen und somit Gott sei. Sollte der Muslim mit “geschaffen” 
antworten, so mufi gefragt werden, ob Gott einmal ohne Geist und 
Vernunft gewesen sei. Johannes schliefit den Gedankengang mit der 


26 Sako, pp. 277, 278; Henri Lammens, “A propos d’une colloque entre le 

patriarche Jean Ier et c Amir ibn al- c Asi”, Journal Asiatique, serie XI, 13 (1919), 
pp. 97-110; Frangois Nau, “Un colloque du Patriarche Jean avec l’Emir des 
Agareens” , Journal Asiatique, 2e serie, 5 (1915), pp. 225-279; Harald Suermann, 
“Orientalische Christen und der Islam. Christliche Texte aus der Zeit von 632- 
750”, Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, 67 (1983), pp. 120- 
136, hier pp. 122-128. _ . 

27 Harald Suermann, “Ein Disput des Johannan von Litharb , CIBEDO. Bei- 
trage zum Gesprdch zwischen Christen und Muslimen, 5/6 (1989), pp. 182-190; Harald 
Suermann, “Huitifeme partie: Auteurs chretiens de langue syriaque: Une con- 
troverse de Johannan de Litarb (debut VUIe siecle)”, Islamochristiana, 15 (1989), 
pp. 169-174. 

28 J.P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus. Series graeca, 94, Paris 1857-1866, col. 
1585a-1596b. 96, 1335-1347; D.S. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, Leiden 1972, 
pp 99-122; Paul Khoury, “Jean Damascene et l’Islam”, Proche-Orient Chretien, 7 
(1957), pp.’ 44-63; 8 (1958), pp. 313-339, hier pp. 313-339; P. Bonifatius Kotter 
osb, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos IV Liber de Haeresibus. Opera polemtca, 
Berlin, New York 1981, pp. 419-438. 

29 J.P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus. Series graeca 94, Paris 1857-1866, 
vol. 764a-773a; Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, pp. 51-95; Adel-Th6odore 
Khoury, Les thiologiens byzantins et I’Islam. Textes et auteurs (Vllle-XIIIeS ), Louvain, 
Paris 1969, pp. 47-65; Kotter, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, IV , pp. 1-67. 
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Uberlegung ab, daft Gott nicht von seinem Wort und seinem Geist 
getrennt werden kann. 

Wenn also in Gott sein Wort ist, ist es evident, daft dieses auch Gott 
ist Ubrigens ist es ja besser Beigeseller zu sein, als Verstiimmler 
Gottes, indent man ihm sein Wort vorenthalt oder ihn wie ohne Seele 
prasentiert . 30 

Johannes scheint hier der spateren Lehre der Attribute Gottes, so 
wie sie Abu Ra’itah verwendet sehr nahe zu sein. Er gebraucht 
jedoch nicht den Begriff, noch argumentiert er wie Abb Ra’itah. 
Ziel seiner Argumentation ist es nicht zu beweisen, daft Gott immer 
schon Geist und Wort hatte— daft setzt er gleichsam voraus— 
sondern daft Christus ewig, und somit Gott ist. Es kann aber fest- 
gestellt werden, daft hier die Attributenlehre anfanghaft und unent- 
faltet vorliegt. Daft Johannes als moglich annimmt, daft der Muslim 
entweder antwortet, der Geist und das Wort sei geschaffen, oder 
antwortet, daft er ungeschaffen sei, verweist auf die innerislamische 
Kontroverse um die Attribute Gottes. Johannes nutzt hier diese 
Kontroverse fur seine eigene Argumentation, ohne aber gleichzeitig 
eine christliche Theologie in diesem islamischen Kontext zu ent- 
wickeln, wie es Abu Ra^itah tut. 

In direkter geistiger Nachfolge des Johannes steht Theodor Abu 
Qurra. Sein Opuskel 36 entspricht dem zitierten Ausschnitt der 
oben genannten Kontroverse. 31 

5. Christliche Attributenlehre 

Es soil und kann hier nicht die christliche Attributenlehre vor der 
islamischen Zeit dargestellt werden. Die folgenden Ausfuhrungen 
haben einen gewissen zufalligen Charakter: es sind nur einige 
Punkte aufgegriffen, die mir in diesem Zusammenhang wichtig er- 
scheinen. 

Es ist interessant, daft schon Tertullian die Einteilung der Attri- 
bute in absolute und relative insinuiert. Dies wird dann spater durch 
die Kappadozier, Ephrem und Augustin prazisiert. 32 


30 Kotter, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, IV, pp. 62 fb 

31 J.P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus. Series graeca 97, Paris 18 D/- 1 BOO 
col. 1588A-1592C; Khoury, Les Theologiens byzantins et I’Islam, pp. 80f. 

32 T. Stohr “Attribute Gottes”, in Joachim Ritter (Hrsg), Histonsches Worter- 
buch der Philosophie, 1, Stuttgart, 1971 , pp. 614f hier p. 614; A. Vacant, E. Mange- 
not, E. Amann, Dictionnaire de Theologie Cathohque , 4, Pans 1930ff, pp. 11421. 
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In der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Arianismus beschaftigen sich 
die Theologen in besonderem Malie mit den Attributen und der 
Einheit Gottes. Diese Kontroverse lafit sich in mancher Hinsicht mit 
der Kontroverse um die Einheit und die Attribute Gottes ver- 
gleichen, die zwischen Christen und Muslimen zur Zeit Abu 
Ra^itahs und spater gefuhrt wurde. Fur die Arianer und Euno- 
mianer waren die Begriffe, die gebraucht wurden, um die gottlichen 
Vollkommenheiten zu bezeichnen, alle synonym und durch den 
Terminus agennesia ersetzbar. Eunomius behauptete, dafi Worte nur 
dann wahr sind, wenn sie Objekten entsprechen, und dafi jedesmal, 
wenn ein Objekt mit mehreren Namen bezeichnet wird, diese ver- 
schiedenen Namen keine verschiedene Bedeutung haben, oder sich 
im Objekt selbst eine Diversitat befindet. Die beiden Gruppen 
negierten jede Unterscheidung zwischen den Attributen und der 
Essenz Gottes, um die Einfachheit und innere Einheit Gottes zu 
bewahren. 

Basilius, Gregor von Nyssa und Kyrill von Alexandrien hielten 
dieser Gruppe zunachst die Vielzahl der biblischen Namen Gottes 
entgegen. Nach ihnen waren alle Namen, wie der Gerechte, der 
Barmherzige etc. sinnlos, wenn sie nur dasselbe bezeichneten. Sie 
ziehen diese Ansicht sogar ins Lacherliche: Wenn die Arianer und 
Eunomianer gefragt wurden, was unter dem Begriff Richter auf 
Gott angewendet zu verstehen sei, so miifiten sie antworten: der- 
jenige der ohne Anfang und Ende ist. Sie vertreten unter Berufung 
auf Aristoteles ein anderes Verstandnis der Attribute Gottes. Dabei 
gehen sie davon aus, dafi die Namen nur durch die Vermittlung 
eines Konzepts Dinge bezeichnen. Eine Vielzahl von Konzepten ist 
aber mit dem vereinbar, was in sich eins ist, ja es gilt sogar, dafi eine 
Vielzahl von Konzepten um so notwendiger ist je mehr etwas 
erhaben und vollkommen ist. Die Arianer und Eunomianer ziehen 
fur die Attribute Gottes den Schlufi, dafi die gottlichen Namen 
verschiedene Bedeutungen haben und verschiedenen Ideen ent- 
sprechen. Die Vielzahl der Ideen teilt Gott nicht wirklich und 
betrifft nicht seine Einfachheit. Sie teilen ihn nur geistig, kat 3 epi- 
noian. Diese geistige Teilung hat ihre Ursache in der Unzulanglich- 
keit des menschlichen Geistes und der iiberwaltigenden Erhabenheit 
des gottlichen Seins . 33 


33 A. Vacant et al , Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique , 2, Paris, p. 2231. 
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Verglichen mit der Attributenlehre, wie sie Abu Ra^itah bietet, 
geht es hier um dieselbe Frage, wie sich die Vielzahl der Attribute 
Gottes mit der Einheit und Einfachheit Gottes verbinden lafit. Die 
Losung, die Basil, Gregor von Nyssa und Kyrill von Alexandrien 
bieten, unterscheidet sich aber radikal von der des Abu Ra^itah. Fur 
diese Vater ist die Vielzahl der Attribute in der Unzulanglichkeit des 
menschlichen Geistes begriindet, der viele Konzepte benotigt, um 
sich das erhabene Sein Gottes vorzustellen. Abu Ra 5 itah hingegen 
konzentriert sich auf relative Namen, um so auf die reale Existenz 
dreier Person in dem einem Gott zu verweisen. 

Johannes von Damaskus und Theodor Abu Qurra werden des 
ofteren als die christlichen Autoren betrachtet, durch die Muslime 
auf das Problem der gottlichen Attribute gestofien wurden . 34 Es soil 
hier nicht der Frage nachgegangen werden, ob und wie weit die 
Theologie dieser Autoren von den Muslimen zur Kenntnis genom- 
men wurde, sondern es soil hier nur auf ihre Lehre von den At- 
tributen eingegangen werden, soweit sie nicht schon oben darge- 
stellt wurde. In der Darlegung des orthodoxen Glaubens zahlt 
Johannes, ahnlich wie Abu Ra^itah zu Anfang seines Briefs, Eigen- 
schaften Gottes auf: anfanglos, ungeschaffen, ungezeugt, unveran- 
derlich, unsterblich, ewig etc. Diese Eigenschaften werden dem 
einen Gott zugeschrieben. Nachdem er so den einen Gott beschrie- 
ben hat, sagt er, dafi der eine Gott in drei vollkommenen Hypostas- 
en erkannt wird. In Anlehnung an das Nicao-Konstantinopo 
litanische Glaubensbekenntnis beschreibt er die Eigenschaften 
( idiotes ) der Personen: 

Und wegen des Vaters hat der Sohn und der Geist alles, was er hat, 
d.h. weil der Vater es hat, ausgenommen das Ungezeugtsein und 
Ausgehen. Denn nur in diesen personlichen Eigentumlichkeiten un- 
terscheiden sich die heiligen drei Personen voneinander. Nicht durch 
die Wesenheit, sondern durch das Merkmal der eigenen Hypostase 
sind sie ohne Trennung unterschieden . 36 

Die Substanz ( usia ) ist sachlich-real {pragma), wahrend die Unter- 
scheidung der Hypostasen begrifflich {epinoia) ist. Die begriffliche 
Unterschiedung erstreckt sich nur auf die Eigentumlichkeiten {idio- 


34 H.A. Wolfson, “The Muslim Attributes and the Christian Trimty , \ Harvard 
Theological Revue, 49 (1956), pp. 1-18. 

35 J.P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus comletus. Series graeca, 94, Pans 1857-lBbb, 1,8. 

36 J.P. Migne, loc.cit. 
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mata ) der Vaterschaft, Sohnschaft und der Hervorgehens. Diese 
Eigentumlichkeiten beziehnen sich nicht auf die Substanz, sondern 
nur auf die gegenseitigen Beziehungen der Hypostase. Die Substanz 
Gottes wird nicht vom Denken erfafit, sie bleibt verborgen. 

Der Schuler des Johannes von Damaskus, Theodor Abu Qurra, 
rezipiert seinen Lehrer getreu. In seinem Orthodoxen Glaubens- 
bekenntnis sind uns die den griechischen entsprechenden ara- 
bischen Termini iiberliefert. Fur Hypostase wird immer der Begriff 
uqnum verwendet. Fur ihn hat jede der Hypostasen ihre hassah datiy- 
yah , namlich “ungeboren”, “geboren” und “gehaucht”. Er spricht 
nirgends von den hawass oder den sifat der gottlichen Substanz . 37 

Nach Johannes von Damaskus und Theodor Abu Qurra wird der 
Begriff der Eigenschaften, ein Begriff zur Beschreibung der unter- 
scheidenden Charakteristika der gottlichen Personen. Diese Eigen- 
schaften, oder besser Proprietaten, der Hypostasen wurden immer 
wieder in der patristischen Theologie diskutiert. Sie sind aber ein 
anderes Problem als das der Attribute Gottes und konnen somit 
nicht zum Vergleich mit der Attributenlehre von Abu Ra^itah her- 
angezogen werden. Ein Einflufi auf die islamische Theologie der 
Attribute scheint mir ausgeschlossen. Bei Johannes von Damaskus 
und Abu Qurra werden Gott zwar Eigenschaften zu geschrieben, 
aber nicht seiner Substanz. Aus den Gott zugeschriebenen Eigen- 
schaften werden nicht die Personen abgeleitet oder auch nur erklart. 
Wird von den Personen gesprochen, so bezieht sich der Begriff 
Eigenart auf die unterscheidenden Charakteristika der Personen. 

6. ZuSAMMENFASSUNG 

Fassen wir zusammen: Abu Ra^itah hat mit Hilfe der relativen 
Wesensattribute versucht, den Muslimen die Drei-Einigkeit Gottes 
zu erklaren. Diese relativen Attribute implizieren die Existenz von 
zwei verschiedenen Dingen, die notwendig aufeinander bezogen 
sind. Das Verhaltnis zwischen dem einen Wesen Gottes und den 
Dingen, die durch die relativen Attribute bezeichnet werden, be- 
stimmt er als zugleich getrennt und verbunden. Dieses “Zugleich” 
erklart er aber an Hand der Termini Wesen, Hypostasen und Per- 
sonen. Obwohl eine Identifizierung von Hypostase bzw. Person mit 


37 I. Dick, ‘‘Deux ecrits inedits de Theodore Abuqurra”, LeMuston , 72 (1959), 
pp. 53-67, hier pp. 56fT. 
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den relativen Wesenattributen sich nahelegt, vollzieht er diesen 
Schritt nicht explizit. 

Verglichen mit den anderen Dialogen aus seiner und vor seiner 
Zeit bietet Abu Ra 5 itah hier etwas Neues. Zwar benutzt auch 
Timotheos den Begriff sifah, aber er bezieht ihn nicht auf das Wesen, 
sondern auf die Personen. 

Der Sache nach unterscheidet sich die Frage, ob Gott einmal ohne 
Geist und Wesen war, von der Fragestellung des Abu Ra 5 itah, wenn 
er fragt, ob Gott einmal ohne Wissen war. Denn nicht das Attribut 
wird in Parallele zu den Personen gesetzt— das wiirde bei der Viel- 
zahlder Attribute zu einer Vielzahl von Personen fuhren sondern 
die Notwendigkeit von mehreren verschiedenen Dingen bei rela- 
tiven Attributen wird zur Erklarung der Notwendigkeit der Drei- 
Einigkeit Gottes herangezogen. 

Die wenigen Beispiele aus der Patristik weisen in dieselbe 
Richtung. Begriffe wie Wesensattribut und Tatigkeitsattnbut, ab- 
solute und relative Attribute sind zwar in der christlichen Theologie 
bekannt, aber es wird meines Wissens in der Lehre von den rela- 
tiven Wesensattributen keine Parallele zur Trinitatstheologie gezo- 
gen. Die Attribute werden auf das Wesen Gottes bezogen und gelten 
fur alle Personen, oder es sind Attribute, die nur einer Person zuge- 
schrieben werden. Das sind dann die Proprietaten der Personen. 

Abu Ra 5 itah hat somit einen neuen Ansatz in die Theologie ein- 
gefuhrt. Inwieweit er hier durch die islamische Theologie angeregt 
wurde und inwieweit sich seine Theologie in der islamischen Um- 
welt bewahrt hat und so zu einer “Theologie im Islam wurde, 
diese Fragen sind eigene Untersuchungen wert. 
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yahyA b. c adi and his refutation of 

AL-WARRAQ’S TREATISE ON THE TRINITY IN 
RELATION TO HIS OTHER WORKS 

Emilio Platti 

1. Yahya b. c AdI 

The Christian theologian and Arabic philosopher Yahya b. c AdI was 
born in 893 A.D. and died in 974; he is so famous, that he needs 
no introduction. I quote only the words of Gerhard Endress in his 
bio-bibliography: 1 “Most authors mention Abu Bisr Matta ibn 
Yunus (t 940) and Abu Nasr al-Farabl (f 950) as Yahya’ s teachers 
in philosophy. Al-BayhaqI calls him afdal talamidat Abi Nasr. Ibn al- 
Nadlm adds that he belonged to the community of Jacobite Chris- 
tians and this fact is confirmed on every page of his apologies for 
Christian doctrine. He was born in the Syriac Christian town of 
Takrit, and so we understand the importance of the Syriac patrimo- 
ny for his work as a translator. Unfortunately, much of that work 
has been lost. Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidl informs us about meetings 
of intellectuals which he attended and the circle of disciples which 
gathered around him. 2 This translator, copyist and writer Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya b. c AdI was called Al-Takrltl al-Mantiql al- 
Faylasuf. 

Many of his philosophical treatises have only recently been pub- 
lished, although most of them were rediscovered in the 1970’s. As 
for his apologetical and theological works, most have already been 
published, and the remaining works will be published in the near 
future. We hope that Father Khalil Samir can continue the publica- 
tion of the Patrimoine arabe chretien and present the Maqalah fi itbat $idq 
al-injtl (“the proof and the truth of the Gospel, demonstrated by 


1 Gerhard Endress, The Works of Yahya b. c Adi. An analytical inventory , Wies- 
baden, 1977. 

2 Emilio Platti, Yahya b. c Adi Theologien chretien et philosophe arabe. (Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta, 14), Leuven, 1983 (referred to as: Yahya). 
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means of the syllogism”). I have begun work on editing the last part 
of Yahya b. c AdI’s Reply to Abu c Isa al-Warraq’s Refutation of the creed 
of the three Christian sects, the Jacobites, the Nestorians and the Mel/cites. 

2. The Refutations by Yahya b. c AdI 

As to the working method of Yahya b. c AdT, most of his apologetical 
works are written in the form of a rebuttal; he quotes, most probably 
in extenso, an already existing refutation of the Christians by a 
Muslim— or a refutation of the Jacobites by a Nestorian— and re- 
plies paragraph by paragraph. 

This methodology has the following consequences: 

1 . Important works of Muslim writers that otherwise would have 
been lost are still extant; as are The Refutation of the Christians by the 
famous philosopher Abu Yusuf Ya 3 qub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, 3 the 
defence of the Nestorians and their view that Christ is two sub- 
stances, by Ahmad Abu ’1-Husayn al-Misri, 4 and of course the only 
remaining complete treatise by Abu c Isa al-Warraq, The Refutation 
of the creed of the three Christian sects. 

2. We do not find the ideas of Yahya b. c AdI presented in a sys- 
tematic, coherent exposition, but dispersed here and there, in obser- 
vations on particular refutations. Sometimes, we have the impres 
sion that the arguments presented should be elaborated, or even that 
he is contradicting himself; the reason is that the author, at that 
point in his reply, did not see the necessity of giving more details or 
of being more explicit. 5 

3. Certain arguments may be given in a particular reply, which 
we do not find on another occasion, where they would be appropri- 
ate, so that we have the impression of an evolution in Yahya’ s think- 


3 Augustin Perier, “Un traite de Yahya ben Adc Defense dudogmede la 
Trinity centre les objections d’al-Kindl”, Revue de POnent chretien 3/2 (1920-21), 
pp. 3-21 (referred to as: Al-Kindl). Idem., Petit traites apologetique de Yahya ben Adi, 

Paris, 1920 (referred to as: Petits traites). . < _ . „ pt . ro 

♦ Emilio Platti, La grande polemique antinestonenne de Yahya b Adi i.ii. os' uci 

. /n » • 4 aci ) ^ C O f~\ 4 9 / / \ ak onH 4* 4H/ V i M 


i^ouvain, 1304. ( A r- rr,, • c- 

5 Robert Henry de Valve, The Apologetic Writings of Yahya b. Adi: Their Sig- 
nificance in the History of the Muslim-Christian Encounter and Their Impact on the Historical 
Development of Muslim and Christian Theology, Meriden, Connecticut, 197 , 
lished Dissertation (referred to as: De Valve), p. 50: “Instead of refuting the dif- 
ficulties in their entirety, he follows his adversary step by step and his arguments 
are cut up into small slices. Any one objection is thus refuted many times . 
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ing. Striking, for example, is the great difference between the argu- 
ments given in his reply to al-Kindl on the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity and his demonstration of the errors of Abu c Isa al-Warraq 
on the same question. It is, in fact, extremely difficult to evaluate 
exactly this hypothetical evolution of his ideas: we are not suffi- 
ciently sure of the chronology of the treatises of the author. 

4. In this case, the so called Petits traites apologetiques, edited by 
Augustin Perier and the Traite sur VUniti edited by Father Samir, 
have their importance. The author is developing his ideas without 
referring to another text with an autonomous structure of argumen- 
tation. There is one exception: the Petit Traite apologetique no. Ill is 
of the same kind as the greater apologies, with the exception that the 
author of the questions related to the Trinity is not mentioned by 
name. 


3. Abu c Isa Muhammad b. Harun al-Warraq 

Abu c Isa Muhammad b. Harun al-Warraq, native of Baghdad, is 
the famous zindiq , freethinker, who was accused of being a heretic, 
as was his disciple, Ibn al-Rawandl. Al-Mas c udi mentions that Abu 
c Isa died in 247 A.H./861-2, but there is no unanimity in the sources 
on this question. 6 Some even mention 297 A.H./909 or 910. We 
know the title of ten books attributed to him and when we consider 
the titles of these works ( Refutation of the Magians ; A Recounting about 
the Sects of the Adherents of Dualism with a refutation of them; Refutation of 
the Jews; Refutation of the Christians ), we see that his main interest was 
the religious movements of his time. 7 * Ibn al-Nadlm says that “Abu 
c Isa Muhammad b. Harun b. Muhammad al-Warraq was one of the 
brilliant theologians who was a Mu c tazill, but confused the doctrines 
so that he has been accused of belonging to the sect of the adherents 
of dualism”, but nowhere in the Refutation of the Christians , does he 
give the impression that he is not a sincere Muslim. The refutation 
ends with the quotation of Surat al-Ihlas (S. 112), which is appropri- 
ate at the end of a refutation on the doctrine of the Incarnation . . . 


6 Abu Tsa al-Warraq Y ahya b. c AdI, De UIncamation , ed. E. Platti, CSGO 
490/Ar. 46, Louvain, 1987 (referred to as: Al-Warraq ed.); transl. E. Platti, CSCO 
491/Ar. 47, Louvain, 1987, p. XIII (referred to as: Al-Warraq tr.), p IX 

7 Al-Warraq tr., p. XIII. 
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4. Abu c Isa al-Warraq’ s Treatise on the Trinity 

At the beginning of the edition of the treatise of Abu c Isa al-Warraq 
on the Incarnation, 8 in the first paragraph, we find this question: 
“Is the union the work of the (divine) Word, or is it the work of the 
three hypostases?”. One could ask why this treatise starts with this 
question immediately linking the question on the union with the 
Trinity. In fact, the treatise on the Incarnation is the second part of 
one book which begins with the questions on the Trinity, and con- 
tinues on the Incarnation. 9 It seems that it is only in the manu- 
scripts now available, Egyptian Coptic copies from the 13th century, 
that one can find this division into 150 and then another 201 para- 
graphs, beginning where the theme of union is introduced. This 
does not exclude the possibility that it was Yahya b. c AdI who made 
the division, but there is no doubt about the original unity of the 
whole work, as it appears in the title given by Ibn al-Nadlm: Kitab 
al-radd c ala l-firaq al-taldt min al-nasara (The Refutation of the three 
Christian Sects). 10 

The reason for editing the first part, on the Trinity, after the sec- 
ond part, was a very practical one: we studied all the treatises of 
Yahya b. c AdI on the Incarnation first. 11 

The structure of the introduction itself gives a strong indication 
of the unity of the whole treatise: 

The first 1 5 paragraphs are a short presentation on the faith of the 
Christians, treating the Trinity as well as the Incarnation. The first 
eight paragraphs present the Christian faith on the Trinity, and it 
is obvious that paragraphs 9 to 15, related to the Incarnation, are 
the continuation of the preceding paragraphs on the Trinity. 

In fact, in preparing the edition, I noticed that nobody seems to 
have studied this first part of the work, 12 with the exception of 


8 Al-Warraq tr., p. 1. 

9 Abu c Isa al-Warraq says twice that he wants to complete this refutation of the 
three great Christian communities by a presentation of other Christian sects, like 
the Arians, the Macedonians, the Sabellians, the followers of Paul the Samosta and 
others (al-Warraq tr., p. 177); Trinity, #12. 

10 R. Tajaddod, Kitab al-Fihrist li’l-Nadim, Tehran, 1971. 

11 The demonstration by Yahya b. c Adi of the errors of Muhammad b. Harun, 
known by the name of Abu Tsa al-Warraq, in his book on the refutation of the three 
Christian sects, the Jacobites, the Nestorians and the Melkites, does not have a title 
at the beginning of the first part on the Trinity (referred to as: Trinity). The second 
part is that contained in al-Warraq ed. 

12 Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosopher Kindi and Yahya b. c Adi on the Trinity, 
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Augustin Perier. This is obvious from the beginning. Nobody has 
noticed: (1) the particular character of this introduction — the first 15 
paragraphs, the short presentation of the Christian faith; (2) that the 
whole refutation of Christianity corresponds to this introduction; 
(3) that Yahya b. c AdI continuously repeats the same arguments. 
Only Augustin Perier mentions how Yahya b. c Adi constantly re- 
peats, almost to the point of exaggeration, the analogy of the unity 
of the (divine) substance and the Trinity of the hypostases with the 
unity of the person of Zayd, who is also Zayd the physician, Zayd 
the geometrician and Zayd the scribe. 13 

5. The Introduction to the Treatise on the Trinity 

Before any comment on the whole treatise, it seems logical to start 
with the brief summary given by Abu c Isa al-Warraq of the creed 
of the Christians in the first eight paragraphs: 14 

# 1 4 4 The Jacobites and the Nestorians claim that the Eternal is one 

substance ( jawhar ), three hypostases ( aqamm ), and that the three 
hypostases are the substance, while this substance is the three 
hypostases”. 

# 2 “The Melkites, the people of the religion of the King of the 

Rum, claim that the Eternal is one substance having three 
hypostases, and that the three hypostases are the substance, 
while the substance is not the three hypostases; neither do they 
say that, in number, there is a fourth (entity)”. 

# 3 “These three sects, the Jacobites, the Nestorians and the 

Melkites, claim that one of these three hypostases is Father, that 
another is Son and that the third is Spirit . . . ’ 9 . 


Etudes philosophiques off ertes au Dr. Ibrahim Madkour, Cairo, 1974. Idem., ‘The Phi- 
losopher Kindi and Yahya b. c Adi on the Trinity’, in The Philosophy of the Kalam y 
Cambridge/London 1976, pp. 318-336. Avril Mary Makhlouf, The Trinitarian Doc- 
trine of Yahya b. '■Adi: An appraisal, in PO 10 (1981-1982), pp. 37-50. Idem., The Doc- 
trine of the Trinity in Certain Early Arabic Christian Writers with Special Reference to the In- 
fluence of the Islamic Environment , Edinburgh, 1965, Unpublished Dissertation. 
Henry Robert de Valve, The Apologetic Writings of Yahya b. c Adi, 1973. 

13 Augustin Perier, Yahya ben c Adt , un philosophe arabe chretien du Xe siecle , Paris, 
1920, pp. 150-191 (referred to as: Perier), pp. 156, 167, 171: “Et nous sommes 
condamnes a entendre encore une fois 1’ inevitable comparaison de Zeid qui revient 
bien une centaine de fois au cours du trait6”. 

14 The Arabic text will be published in MIDEO 20 (1991), I.D.E.O., Cairo. 
We are preparing an edition containing the whole of the polemic on the Trinity for 
the collection CSCO. 
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# 4 “ . . . that the Son is the Word, and that the Spirit is the Life, 

what they call the Holy Spirit”. 

# 5 “They claim all together that the three hypostases are in accor- 

dance ( muttafiqah ) in the substantiality and are different (muhta- 
lifah ) in the hypostaticity, each one of them being a particu ar 
substance assembled by the common ( c dmm) substance’ . 

# 6 “They claim that the Son is continually generated ( mawlud ) by 

the Father, that the Father continually generates (walid) the Son 
and that the Spirit proceeds ( munbatiq ) continually from the 
Father”. 15 

# 7 “They claim that the generation of the Son from the Father did 

not happen in the way of generated beings, but in the way the 
word is generated by the intellect, or as a part of the fire is gener- 
ated by the fire, or as the light of the sun is generated by the 

sun”- ,, ,. 

# 8 “They disagree in the interpretation of the term hypostases , 

some of them say that the hypostases are ‘properties’ (hawdfs), 
others say they are ‘persons’ ( ashas ), others say that they are at- 
tributes’ ( sifat ). Others are saying something else, but while they 
disagree about the terms they use, the meaning of what they say 

is the same or near one another” . 

The Treatise on the Trinity of Abu c Isa al-Warraq, from para- 
graphs 16 to 150 is a refutation of these eight paragraphs. The 
method used is exactly the same as described by al-Kindi at the 
beginning of his refutation of the Trinity: “To refute the Christians 
and annihilate their dogma of the Trinity, according to the prin- 
ciples of logic and philosophy, while giving a short summary of their 
doctrine”; 16 in the same manner Abu <Isa al-Warraq gives a short 
presentation of their doctrine, and refutes it by analyzing the inter- 
nal contradictions or stating that the logical conclusions are absurd. 
Except for the quotations of surah 112 at the end of the work, no 
reference is made to any revealed text. 


6. The Content of Abu c Isa’s Treatise on the Trinity 

In the introduction and presentation of the Christian faith, the fifth 
paragraph is of particular importance. In the discussion about the 


15 Al-Warraq adds “It is possible that instead of munbafa, they use [the term] 
BHd to improve the expression” . We will see that Yahya b. <Ad. also used munba it. 
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Unity of God and his Trinity, what matters is the possibility of any 
differentiation in the Unity. This question is expressed in the terms 
ittijaq-ihtildj , accordance and difference. If one considers the whole 
of the treatise on the Trinity, it appears that about 510 terms are 
used in connection with accordance and difference: ihtilaf, muhtalij \ 
yahtalif; ittijaq; hilaj \ muhalij \ yuhalif, wijaq , muwafiq, yuwafiq; tagayyur , 
mutagayyir. . . That is to say, this question occurs on almost every 
page. 

The question is presented in the following way: 

(#16) The divine substance is one; and you claim that it is eternal; 

is it muhtalij , differentiated, or not? 

(#19) If it is, is it a difference of the substance? 

(#17) Or is it a difference of the hypostases? Is the substance in that 
case something other than the hypostases? 

(#18) Is it a difference of properties and not of the substantiality? 
But are these properties not in fact, for you, the substance 
itself? 

(#90) What is the origin of the properties of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Spirit? What is the origin of the difference: is it the 
substance or another principle? 

(#28) If the latter, you are positing two eternal entities. 

(#31) Is it possible that you affirm a difference on one side and 
accordance on another? 

(#44) Is the substance different from the hypostases only under cer- 
tain aspects? If so, again what is the reason for this differ- 
ence? 

(#47) Is there not also under this aspect an eternal entity other than 
the eternal substance of God, so that you still affirm two dif- 
ferent eternal substances? 

(#61) How can the substance be the substance and the hypostases 
the hypostases, without two eternal entities? 

(#125) If there is any difference, is it ultimately a difference in the 
number, in the genus, in the species or in the qualification 
( al-wasj )? — This question reminds us of the refutation of al- 
Kindl, who based the whole reply on the Isagoge of Porphyrus 
and asks if the three hypostases are eternal genera, eternal 
species, eternal differences, accidents or properties, or in- 
dividualities. 

(#79) Or are you just saying that there is only a difference in the 
expression (ji al- c ibarah)? But in that case let us stop speaking 
about difference . . . 
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(#51) If there is any difference is it not because something is hap 
pening accidentally to this (divine) substance and to its 
hypostases ( li- c dridin yaSridu jihimd aw ft ahadihimd )? 

(#62) Should the hypostases then be accidents? Abu c Isa al- 
Warraq points out that according to the Christians them- 
selves “nothing can happen accidentally to the substance 
or to the hypostases”. 

(#64-65) Can we not speak about three hypostases and in addition 
a fourth entity, the substance? Three and one is something 
other (, gayr ) than three; is it three or four?— This question 
about the number also reminds us of the refutation of al- 
Kindl, and the Petit traite IV iy in the most simple question: 
“The Christians say: three is one, one is three, this is obvi- 
ously false . . . ” . 18 

7. Yahya b. c Adi, His Reply to Al-KindI and His Treatise on 

the Unity 19 

The answer to all these objections is to be found in the following 
hypothesis by Yahya b. c AdI in his treatise on the Unity: “Others 
say that the Creator is one in one sense and many in another ( wa qala 
aharun: bal huwa wdhid min jihah wa-katir minjihah )”. 20 In his answer 
to the Muslim authors al-Kindl and al-Warraq, but also to others, 
Yahya b. c AdI emphasizes that they omit certain subdivisions of the 

one. 

To al-Kindl, he underlines that the Christians say on the one 
hand, that the Creator is one, and that his quiddity is one ( al-qawl 
al-ddll c ald mdhiyyatihi wdhid), but they also say, on the other hand, 
that He is three, as far as He is good, wise and powerful (jawad,^ 
hakim, qddir)\ the reason is that He possesses in Himself the ‘reality’ 
(al-ma c nd) 2i of Bounty (jud), the ‘reality’ of Wisdom (hikmah), and 


17 Petits traites, p. 46. 

19 Khalil Samir, Le traite de V unite de Yahya b . c Adi (Patrimoine Arabe Chretien, 
2), Rome-Jounieh, 1980, cf. p. 163. 

20 Perier, Yahya, p. 124. 

21 Cf. Al-Warraq tr., p. XVIII: “Le terme qui pose le plus de problemes est in- 
contestablement al-rruYna .” Perier translates by ‘ notion \ also in this case. His con- 
elusion is in fact completely unacceptable: “voila, certes, du nominalisme le plus 
nur” (Perier, p. 98). We have not found an adequate translation for the term at- 
ma c na; we use the term ‘reality’, and we designate by this term the aspect of res, an 
aliquid which is signified, equivalent to al-amr. 
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the ‘reality’ of Power (< qudrah ). Every one of these ‘realities’ is other 
(gayr) than the other two, so that we call the substance good, wise 
and powerful. 

This is not a contradiction, for we can use “one” in the sense of 
one in subject and many in definition; for example the man Zayd: 
he is an individual, one in subject, but he is multiple in definition; 
Zayd is a mortal, rational animal. In this way Christians say that the 
Creator is one. 

These attributes of Bounty, Wisdom and Power are also found in 
the Treatise on the Unity and Yahya b. c AdI refers to this treatise ex- 
plicitly in paragraph 70 of his refutation of Abu c Isa al-Warraq; but 
in the whole refutation this argument is far from having the impor- 
tance it has elsewhere. 

The definition of the Creator given in this paragraph 70 is as fol- 
lows: “He is one substance (. . .) 22 characterized as eternal; the 
‘reality’ (of eternal) is other than the ‘reality’ of ‘substance’; we at- 
tribute also [to the substance] being good, wise and powerful, 23 be- 
ing the cause of the existence of all being out of himself and being 
the cause of the generation of all things generated”. 

In the definition given at the beginning of the reply to al-Warraq 
he defines the Eternal ( al-qadim ) in the following way: “the Eternal 
( . . . ), the Creator is a substance who is an intellect, wise, powerful, 
eternal, the cause of the existence of all things existing, and of the 
generation of all things generated”. 

One may remark that he does not repeat the attribute of bounty 
either here or in the same definition on paragraph 112. The reason 
is that his argumentation does not imply in this work a reference to 
this analogy. But he does not deny the arguments used in the former 
works. The same thing can be said about the comparison with man, 
“a rational, mortal animal”. 24 This argument is used by Yahya b. 
c AdI on several occasions, 25 but only sparsely in his reply to Abu 
c Isa. 


22 Here follows the definition of substance: “That which is not in a subject, nor 
is a part of it, and what does not need something else in which it finds itself in order 
to exist”; we find this definition often in the works of Yahya b. c Adi: cf. Yahya, 
p. 74V 

23 See also Trinity, #46. 

24 Trinity, #19. 

25 Cf. Yahya, pp. 137, 118f. 
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8. The Definitions in Paragraph 1 of the Reply to Abu c Isa 

In the first paragraph of his refutation of Abu c Isa al-Warraq, Yahya 

b. c AdI defines the most important terms used by Christians in rela- 
tion to Trinity, such as: 

- the definition of “Eternal”, already mentioned; 

- the definition of “substance”, in a particular sense, “what is not 
in a subject”; 

- the definition of “accident” as “what is in a thing, but not as a 
part of this thing”; 

- the definition of “one”, in its different sense enumerated in the 
Treatise on the Unity, the reply to al-Kindi, and on several other 
occasions: the ‘one’ is used either (1) in genus; (2) in species; 
(3) in relation; (4) in number, the indivisible and the continuous; 
(5) in the definition; (6) in the subject; he stresses in a particular 
way the difference between the one in the sense of the definition 
and the one in the sense of the subject. 

- the definition of “hypostasis”; the Syrians apply the term to the 
individual thing, one in number, such as Zayd and c Amr; but the 
Christian c ulama 5 (...) apply this term in a particular way when 
they use it in relation to the Creator (jalla wa-ta c dla)\ they apply 
the term “hypostasis” to three different ‘realities’: to the ‘reali- 
ty’ named ‘Father’, to what they name ‘Son’ and to what they 
name “Holy Spirit’. In fact, the Creator is a substance, in the 
sense Yahya mentions: He is one in subject, but we can correctly 
attribute to him different qualifications, three attributes, whose 
‘reality’ is different one from another, from one point of view, 
and in accordance from another point of view. These three ‘reali- 
ties’ are the hypostases. 

- The Christians give the name “Father’ ’ to the substance they call 
the Creator, intelligent as a pure intellect {ida c aqala c aqlan mujar- 
radan)\ they give the name “Son” to the Creator, intelligent as 
acting the intellection of his essence ( ida c aqala c aqilan li-datihi — 
intelligent of his essence); and they give the name “Holy Spirit” 
to the Creator, intelligent as object of the intellection of his es- 
sence (ida Q aqala ma c qulan li-datihi — intelligible of his essence)”. 

- We can add to these definitions what Yahya is saying in #100. 
If the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are by definition the 
(divine) substance, the Creator, the Christians can give six 
different meanings to the name “God — Allah”. This seems a 
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strange position, but we find it on several occasions in different 
works of Yahya: 26 (1) God, the Creator; (2) the hypostasis of the 
Father; (3) the hypostasis of the Son; (4) the hypostasis of the 
Spirit; (5) Christ as far as he is the union of God and man; 
(6) ‘god’ taken in the general sense of ‘who is adored ( rrufbud ) 
and venerated (mu c azzamy . 

9. The Reply of Yahya b. c Adi to Abu c Isa al-Warraq 

9.1. The Divine Substance and the Hypostases 

From the first paragraphs, Yahya b. c AdI disagrees with Abu c Isa 
al-Warraq, who assumes that “the Jacobites and the Nestorians 
claim that the Eternal is one substance, three hypostases, that the 
three hypostases are the substance, while the substance is the three 
hypostases’’ : No, the substance is not the hypostases! 

Al-Kindl, in his refutation of the Christians, had a better percep- 
tion of their point of view; he quotes them as saying that “the reality 
of the substance exists in every one of the hypostases which are in 
accordance ( muttafiqah ) with this substance; every hypostasis has 
property differentiating it ( tuhalif ) continually from this (substance) 
as from each other. 27 

For the first time in his reply to Abu c Isa, Yahya presents the anal- 
ogy with the individual Zayd; he will repeat this approximately 
thirty times: 

- We can say of the individual Zayd that he is a physician, a geo- 
metrician or a scribe. But is Zayd the physician, Zayd the geo- 
metrician or Zayd the scribe the same Zayd as such? No. In each 
case we have a different ‘reality’. 

- On the other hand, we cannot of course say that there are three 
individuals Zayd. 

- As it was established, the ‘reality’ pointed out by ‘Zayd the phy- 
sician’ is different from the ‘reality’ ‘Zayd the geometrician’. 
These is, however, no incompatibility between the different 
aspects of the ‘reality’ Zayd. 

- Neither can we conclude that we have Zayd on the one hand and 
that there is a Zayd the physician, the geometrician, the scribe 


26 Yahya, p. 103. 

27 Al-Kindl, p. 4. 
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on the other hand; there are not two individuals Zayd either. 
Whoever bids welcome to Zayd as a guest, welcomes also the 
physician, the scribe or the geometrician. 

- The conclusion follows: There is only one subject, Zayd, but we 
can attribute to him three qualifications really existing in him. 

The same thing occurs with the divine hypostases: 

- In the expression of the quiddity of the (divine) substance, given 
in the definition, we find a difference between the quiddity of the 
Father, of the Son and of the Spirit, given in their definition. In 
each case we find a different ‘reality . 

- On the other hand, there is no question of speaking of three di- 
vine substances, three gods or three lords. 

- Nevertheless it remains true that three ‘realities’, who are dis- 
tinct from one another, belong to the (divine) substance who is 
one. There is no incompatibility between them. 

- Neither is there the substance on one side and the hypostases on 
the other: whoever adores one of the three hypostases adores 
God; 28 whoever adores the Father, adores God; and the same 
for the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

- The conclusion is evident: there is only one (divine) substance, 
but we can qualify the substance in different ways, as three differ- 
ent ‘realities’ belonging to it. When we talk about God the 
Father, we refer to the divine substance, under the aspect of his 
Paternity. It is the same for the Filiation of the Son and the 
Procession of the Spirit. The paternity ( al-ubuwwah ), the Filiation 
(al-bunuwwah) and the Procession ( al-inbHt ) can be attributed to 
God: they are attributes of God. 29 

9.2. The Properties of the Hypostases 

The reason for the difference between the hypostases, is the proper- 
ties ( hawas? ) of the hypostases: to generate is the property of the 
Father ( al-tlad ), to be generated is the property of the Son jal- 
tawallud), to proceed is the property of the Holy Spirit ( al-inbt c at or 
al-inbitaq). The differentiation is possible given the existence of these 
properties in the hypostases; in the ‘reality’ of the hypostasis we find 
the ‘reality’ of the substance, to which is attributed this property, 
which is joined to this substance ( lahiq ). 

28 Trinity, #57. 

2» Trinity, #99. 
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The reason for the difference between the hypostases, is the 
properties. 

The reason for the accordance between the hypostases, is the sub- 
stance: ma c na al-jawhar mawjudfikull wahid min al-aqdnim. 

In this sense we can correctly affirm that the hypostases are a sub- 
stance, while the ‘reality’ of the substance is one of the two ‘realities’ 
which constitute those hypostases. 

This position of Yahya b. <Adi is clearly expressed at the end of 
his Petit traite apologetique no. 1 : 3 ° “The Creator is a single substance 
without multiplicity in any point of view in so far as He is a sub- 
stance (there are neither three gods, nor three substances); “but 

e possesses three attributes— if you want, you can say ‘three 
properties’. If we join them to the substance, the composed entity 
(a -mujtamal) resulting from the substance and each one of these at- 
tributes, is different from the entity composed by the other attributes 
(and the substance), by reason of his attribute (stfah) or property 

{hassah). (The difference) comes from the properties and not from 
the substance”. 

We find a corresponding text in Yahya b. c Adi’s reply to Abu Tsa 
al-Warraq in paragraph 71. This is not surprising: we will see that 
there are more similarities between the reply to Abu c !sa and this 
Petit Traite No. 1 . 

Abu c Isa al-Warraq did not understand the position of the Chris- 
tians as well as al-Kindl did. He simply states that some Christians 

hy . postases are the Properties, 31 and in paragraphs 

1-148, al-Warraq raises the question of how they understand the 
statement that the hypostases are the properties (inna al-aqanim 

On several occasions Yahya b. c AdI corrects Abu Tsa’s interpre- 
tation: “The Christians do not claim that the hypostases are the 
properties, while the properties are entities entering in the ‘reality’ 
o the hypostases; they are not the hypostases’’. “And with regard 
to the properties, they say that each of them is a part of the two parts 
of each of the hypostases, not the hypostases themselves; they do not 


tiaueNo IV- “IlVct , ™ ‘ s a ^° ex P r «sed dearly in Petit traite apolo. 

iv^ftrofnrnnr^ ' re i dU Cr * ateur 9 u>il est une ^stance umq 

P ne w VlT T Chr6 “ enS appellent h yP° stase * l in translation 
, , L fmd always the term personnes’ for aqanimV ’ 

J1 Trinity, #141. J 
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affirm that the Son is a property: the ‘reality’ of every hypostasis is 
constituted by the ‘reality’ of the single substance (on the one hand) 
and the properties (on the other)”. 32 

When al-Warraq quotes Christians using some attributes to 
qualify God, saying that al-hikmah or al-nutq of God are the Son, or 
that the Life ( al-haydt ) of God is the Spirit, Yahya b. c AdI denies that 
this is a correct account of their point of view: “In fact, the Chris- 
tians do not believe that al-nutq is the Son (...) although they some- 
times do [express themselves in that way] for more convenience, 
saying that al-nutq is the Son, or that al-hikmah is the Son — or that 
al-fiayat is the Spirit”. 

In a note at the end of the first Petit traite, Augustin Perier remarks 
that Yahya often repeats the idea of the composition of the hypo- 
stases. That is another similarity between the reply to Abu c Isa and 
this small treatise. 

In comparison with other texts, we discover, however, a sur- 
prising fact. In the refutation of al-Kindl, Yahya b. c AdI himself is 
saying just what he is denying in his reply to al-Warraq: he states 
that the hypostases are the properties of the single substance (wa- 
dahka anna hadihi al-taldtah al-aqanim hiya c indahum hawass li-dalika al- 
jawhar wa-hiya Hndahum sijdt yusqf biha al-jawhar al-wahid), 33 “ ... be- 
cause it is good, wise and powerful, Bounty is called by the Chris- 
tians ‘Father’, Wisdom is called ‘Son’ and Power is called “Holy 
Spirit . He is doing just the same in his Petit traite apologetique no. 
IV, even in the title: It is correct to state that the Creator is a single sub- 
stance possessing three properties called by the Christians ‘Hypostases’. 

9.3. Are the Properties Accidents? 

Once it is confirmed that the hypostases find their differentiation in 
their properties, what is the status of these properties? 

In paragraph 106, Yahya b. c AdI presents the definition of the 
property. He quotes literally the text of Porphyrus’s Isagoge 35 and 


32 Trinity, #142. 

33 Al-Kindl, pp. 5 and 15. 

34 Petits traites , p. 44. 

35 Porphyrus, Isagoge 12, pp. 11-19; the translation quoted by Yahya b. c AdI 
here is not identical to that of Abu c U£man al-Dimasqi edited by c Abdurrahman 
Badawi, Organon Aristotlis III { Islamica, VII), Cairo, 1952. Yahyab. c Adi refers also 
to Porphyry in his refutation of Quryaqus, Yahya, ed. pp. 41*, 169-170 (#30): 

c est une des conditions du propre d’exister toujours dans la chose a laquelle il 
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his subdivision into four senses. One will refer also to Aristotle and 
his definitions of the property. 36 But what we have to consider here 
is in particular the first sense given by Porphyrus: 4 'What occurs 
( yaWid ) in one species only, although not in every member of the spe- 
cies, as healing and measuring occur in man ( ka’l-tibb wa’l-handasah 
H’l-^insan)”. One can easily recognize two out of the three elements 
of the comparison of Yahya: Zayd, the physician, the geometrician 
and the scribe. 

Wolfson notes that, in Yahya’s refutation of al-Kindl, Yahya re- 
fuses to say "that the hypostases are accidents in the peculiar sense 
of the term”; 37 on the other hand, we have already mentioned that 
in his reply to al-Kindl, Yahya does not make the distinction be- 
tween hypostases and properties, as he does in his reply to Abu c Isa 
al-Warraq. 

In the comparison "Zayd, physician, geometrician, scribe”, 
Yahya b. c AdI enters into the question. To be a physician, a geo- 

I metrician and a scribe, is an essential qualification of Zayd the phy- 

sician, Zayd the geometrician, Zayd the scribe, but not an essential 
qualification of Zayd. The same thing occurs for the hypostases: that 
the Father generates, that the Son is generated and that the Spirit 
proceeds, are essential qualifications of the Father, of the Son and 
of the Spirit, but they are not essential qualifications of God. For the 
substance of God, it is only a joined characteristic. 38 

And this is exactly the meaning of the property : A 'property’ is a 
predicate which does not indicate the essence of a thing, but yet be- 
longs to that thing alone, and is predicated convertibly of it”. 39 

The question of the property as an accident is raised explicitly in 
paragraph 46, where Abu c Isa al-Warraq asks the question in the fol- 
lowing way: "If (the Christians) put forward an eternal (entity) 
other than the (divine) substance, this cannot be something other 
than a substance or an accident; if it is a substance, they put forward 

appartient en propre”, cf. Porphyry, Isagoge 21 , 4: '‘the ‘property’ is defined as that 
present always and only to the entire species”. 

36 Aristotle, Organon , Topica 102al8-19 and 128bl 5-2 1 : “a ‘permanent pro- 
perty’ is one like the property that belongs to God. . . ”. 

37 Al-Kindl, pp. 9 and 18: ‘‘The Christians do not also say that the hypostases 
are accidents in the particular sense of the term, for, while they apply to them the 
term property, they do not mean thereby that they are accidents; they rather con- 
sider each of the hypostases a substance” (Wolfson, p. 324). 

38 Trinity, #132. 

39 Aristotle, Organon , Topica 102al8. 
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two eternal and different substances; if it is an accident, they put for- 
ward an eternal accident’ ’ ; (and according to Abu c Isa this seems in- 
compatible with the convictions of the Christians). 

The answer to Yahya b. c AdI is clear: ‘ 'This is what the Christians 
answer to this question: 

- The substance is in accordance with the hypostases through the 
existence of the substance as a part of the ‘reality’ of each of the 
hypostases; 

- It is different, taken separately, and in the constitution of the 
hypostases by the properties. 

Indeed, if these properties are added to the ‘reality’ of the sub- 
stance [the result is] the constitution of the ‘reality’ of the hypo- 
stasis. 

- The ‘reality’ which is other than the substance, is called ‘prop- 
erty’. Now, in a correct perception of things, we ought to say that 
[property] is of the nature of the accident. But [the Christians] are 
reluctant to apply in this case the term ‘accident’ to the proper- 
ties, while Revealed Books do not use [these terms] to qualify the 
Creator. The authorities of the Christians did not use the term 
‘properties’. 

And with regard to eternal accidents, it is not impossible to speak 
about them”. 40 We have the impression that this point of view is 
also confirmed by what Yahya b. c AdI puts forward in his Petit traite 
no. IV. 

This is clear; but in paragraph 51 , where Abu c Isa al-Warraq con- 
siders that it is inconceivable that something should happen acci- 
dently (ja <: rid fihi sa/un ) to the eternal substance and to its hypo- 
stases, Yaliya b. c Adi answers with a reference to the definition 
given at the beginning, that the parts of a thing are not necessarily 
accidents. We can find the same answer also in the Petit traite No. 

9.4. What is the Cause of the Hypostases? 

To this question of the eternity of the hypostases, Yahya b. c AdI re- 

40 Petits traitis, pp. 56f: “Si leur difference est accidentelle, elle n’est done pas 
substantielle, et le principe qui les differencic doit etre ou la pate mite, la filiation, 
la procession ( al-inbi c at ), ou quelque chose d’autre. Et si (l’adversaire) repond: 
C’est bien la paternity, la filiation et le procession, et rien d’autre, il est en confor- 
mite de sentiment avec tous les chretiens”. 

41 Petits traites, p. 40. 
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plies in his refutation to al-Warraq 42 and to al-Kindl 43 “that it is in- 
deed possible to find numerous causes which do not precede their ef- 
fects. 44 In such a way, every one of the hypostases can be eternal; 
there is no need for them to be caused by [temporal] generation 
( takawwun ); this would imply that the hypostases were caused in 
time. So he argued in paragraph 6: “The Father is the cause of the 
existence of the Son (Hllat wujudihi), but not [the cause of his tem- 
poral] generation (la c illat takawwunihi)” . 

In the same paragraph we find also the analogy of the intellect, 
commented upon by most scholars: “Since [we say that] the intellect 
who is intelligent of his essence is the cause of his existence as intelli- 
gent ( kama al- c aql al- c aqil datahu Hllah li-wujudihi c aqilan ) and so as the 
intelligent is caused (maHul) by him, since he is the reason {sabab) of 
his existence, in the same way they say of the Spirit, who proceeds 
(munbatiq or munba c it ) or emanates (fcPid) that the F ather is the cause 
of his existence issued from it ( harijan ); just as the intelligible is 
issued from the intellect^ . .)”; “the Creator was not first unintelli- 
gent, to become intelligent afterwards (•••); just as He was not first 
unintelligible of his essence to become intelligible afterwards”. It is 
well established that Yahya b. c AdI was directly influenced by his 
master Abu Nasr al-Farabi 45 in this intellectual conception of God. 

9.5. The Intellect, the Intelligent and the Intelligible 

As we have shown, this analogy is also mentioned in the definitions 
of the beginning of the reply to Abu c Isa al-Warraq, in the very first 
paragraph. Yahya b. c AdI repeats his position in paragraph 42; and 
there he refers to his short treatise FT al-tamtil li-tatlit bi ’l- c aql wa ’l- c aqtl 
wa TmoFqul, probably the Petit Traite apologetique no. II. Here also, the 
Petit Traite No. /summarises very clearly the ideas issued in connec- 
tion to the objections to Abu c Isa. 

But it is striking that this very important analogy is in fact so 
scarcely mentioned in this refutation of Abu c Isa (five or six times), 
in particular, when we compare it to the numerous repetitions using 
the comparison with Zayd: 


« Trinity, #72. 

43 Al-Kindl, pp. 7 and 17. 

44 Wolfson, p. 324: an eternal uncaused composition is possible. 

45 Emilio Platti, “Yahya b. c Adi, philosphe et theologien”, in MIDEO 14 
(1980), pp. 167-184, p. 175; de Valve, pp. 69f. 
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■ In paragraph 42 Ibn c Ad! states that “the essence of the pure in- 
tellect isto cause (sabab) of the existence of the intellect, the intel- 

lieent and the intelligible . . 

- The analogy is repeated in paragraph 8 of the discussion on the 
Incarnation in the reply to Abu Hsa, on a very ^portant issue^ 
to prove the possibility for a human being to unite with God by 
the way of the Incarnation, understood as an intellectual union 
between the intelligent, the Son, and not the Father or the SpirU 
the intellect or the intelligible; this position has been explained 
already in the Petit Traite apologetique No. II. As we sh ° W ® d * “ 
where^this extremely important argument unites the fundamen- 
tal Christian doctrines in one intellectual conception of God 

- The analogy is also implicitly in the definitions of the Father, the 
Son and the Spirit in paragraph 84: The Father is a su s anc 
intellect, eternal, wise (hakim), powerful (qadir), cause of the exi 
tence of everything created, he is generating and not generated 
and does not proceed”; the Son is “a substance, intellect as act 
ing the intellection of his essence (intelligent of his essence), eter- 
nal, wise, powerful, cause of the existence of everything create 
he is generated, does not generate and does not proceed , th 
Holy Spirit is “a substance, intellect as object of the intellection 
of his essence (intelligible of his essence), eternd, wise, powerfu 
cause of the existence of everything created; he proceeds, does 
not generate and is not generated . 

10. Yahya b. c Adi as Theologian 

From this brief summary of the major themes included in the reply 
to Abu c Isa al-Warraq, in relation to other polemical work, we can 
conclude that above all, Yahya b. c AdI is a theologian: he applies 

^For Y^yab! c AdI, the Christian dogma of the Trinity, revealed 
by Revelation, likewise the dogma of the Incarnation, cannot be an- 
nihilated by applying the law of contradiction opposed, as cur 
rently donl in the polemical Muslim literature: Christ cannot be 


nf Ahu c Isa al-Warraq! ... 1 uo 


° f « b Comparc wkhAe definition of the divine substance #8 
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God and man at the same time, God cannot be one and three at the 
same time. In all these cases Yahya b. c AdI points out that the condi- 
tions of the contradiction are not fulfilled, that unity is not absolute, 
and that, under other aspects, multiplicity is possible. This is the 
meaning of different analogies and distinctions to be found in his 
apologetical work. 

- Take for example the packages on board a moving ship: they are 
in motion, while the ship is sailing from Mosul to Baghdad, and 
they are at rest, while they are well fixed on board. 

- The differentiation of the one, one in subject, many in definition; 
and, on the other hand, the doctrine of the attribute of God, his 
Bounty, Wisdom and Power. 

- Wolfson and Makhlouf describe in detail the exposition of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, illustrating it by the image reflected by two 
mirrors which face one another presented in the Petit traite No. I. 

- The comparison, Zayd, physician, geometrician, scribe, as 
Yabya says, is “equivalent to what the Christians say [about 
Trinity]” (hada al-mital mu c adil lima yaqul al-nasara).^ 

- In the case of the Trinitarian doctrine, and also for the doctrine 
of the Union of God in Christ, he refers explicitly to De anima of 
Aristotle as well as to Alexander of Aphrodisias to explain the va- 
lidity of the intellectual analogy of the intellect, the intelligent 
and the intelligible . 50 

Yahya b. c Adi’s comparisons and analogies allow him to discuss 
with Muslims and Nestorian Christians the doctrine of his Jacobite 
Christian faith on a rational basis , 51 without referring to the 
authority of a revealed text. In his confrontation with famous Mus- 
lim authors, he is not always presenting the same solutions; some- 
times he contradicts himself; evidently there is an evolution in his 
ideas. 

But finally the fundamental questions raised by him as a rejoinder 
to the opponents are always the same: Why should God not reveal 
Himself under the three aspects of his hypostases, designated by the 
Christians in different ways, based on what the Scriptures are saying 


49 Trinity, #97. 

50 Trinity, #42. 

51 De Valve, pp. 58f: “Ibn c AdT is obviously searching for rational foundations 

he can use to defend the dogmas of the faith .... It was Yahya’s goal to develop doc- 
trines of Christianity from reasonable syllogisms and analogies without using reve- 
lation” . & 
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to them? Why should God not be present in a human being, as we 
understand it from the Gospels? There is no indication that this 
would be impossible. There are a lot of indications that God can 
indeed reveal himself as such. 


Note. Recent publications: 

Sahban Khalifat, Yahya Ibn c Adi. The Philosophical Treatises. A critical edition with an 
introduction and a study , Amman, 1988. 

Carl Ehrig-Eggert, «Die Abhandlung uber den Nachweis der Natur des Moglichen 
von Yahya Ibn c AdI (gest. 974 A.D.)», Verojrfentlichungen des Institutes fur 
Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften , herausgegeben von Fuat Sez- 
gin, A. Reihe, Band 5, Frankfurt am Main, 1990. 

Marie-Therese Urvoy, Traite d’ethique dAbu Zakariyya? Yahya Ibn Q Adi («Etudes chre- 
tiennes arabes»), Paris: Cariscript, 1991. 

David Thomas, Anti -Christian polemic in early Islam. Abu c Isa al-Warraq’s ^Against the 
Trinity* , Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 
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APOLOGETIC ELEMENTS IN COPTIC-ARABIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHY: THE LIFE OF AFRAHAM IBN 
ZUR C AH, 62ND PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 

Johannes Den Heijer 


1. Introduction 

Christian Arabic apologetic literature produced by Copts before 
their “golden age” (the thirteenth century A.D.), is limited mainly 
to the works of the famous tenth-century theologian, Sawlrus ibn al- 
Muqaffa c , bishop of al-Usmunayn. 1 In most of his apologetical 
texts he seeks to refute Nestorianism, Chalcedonianism and Juda- 
ism, but occasionally, Sawlrus deals with Muslim ideas as well. 2 
Some of his works are extant today. Other texts he wrote must be 
considered lost, but they are mentioned by Miha 3 Il, bishop of 
Tinnls, who on several occasions dealt with Sawlrus in his biogra- 
phies of patriarchs. MIha 3 H’s series of biographies, written in 1051, 
is one of the Coptic sources of the Arabic text known as the History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, compiled at the end of the eleventh 
century by the Alexandrian deacon Mawhub ibn Mansur ibn 
Mufarrij. 3 At one instance, MIha 3 il gives a list of Sawlrus’ works, 4 
which was later copied and slightly adapted by the famous Coptic 
encyclopaedist, Abu al-Barakat ibn Kabar. 5 Elsewhere, MIha 3 !! 


1 Samir, Flambeau ; GCAL , II, pp. 300-318. 

2 Notably in the “Second Book” of his Kitdb al-MajamP , and in his Kitdb al- 
Baydn , see GCAL, II, pp. 308, 312. See also Samir, Misbah al- c aql , p. 13, who quotes 
Tafsir al-amanah for a discussion with Muslim scholars. 

3 Den Heijer, Mawhub . For Mlha’Il’s contribution, see pp. 9f and 149-154. 

4 HPC, II, ii, pp. 109f/transl. pp. 164f. 

5 Abu al-Barakat ibn Kabar, Misbdh al-zulmah Ji iddh al-hidmah, li ’l-qass Sams al- 
RPasah Abu al-Barakdt al-ma Q ruf bi- Ibn Kabar , (edition Samir Khalil, Cairo 1971), 

pp. 306f. Separate edition of the list in W. Riedel, “Der Katalog der christlichen 

Schriften in arabischer Sprache von Abu’l-Barakat”, Nachrichten von der Koniglichen 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 5 (1902), 

pp. 635-706, esp. p. 654, transl. pp. 686f, and (in a corrected version) in Georg 

Graf, “Zwei dogmatische Florilegien der Kopten, A. Die Kostbare Perle, OCP , 

3 (1937), pp. 49-77, particularly pp. 60ff, n. 5. See also Samir, Misbdh al- Q aql, 
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relates two episodes where Sawlrus ibn al-Muqaffa c discusses 
religion with a Muslim qadi (probably al-Qaqll al-Nu c man), and 
with a Jewish protege of the vizier Ya c qub ibn Killis (himself a 
Jewish convert to Islam), 7 respectively. Both dialogues, however, 
are of a level rather unworthy of Sawirus’ reputation, based on his 
real apologetic and polemical works. In the first anecdote, he wittily 
demonstrates that a dog, which happens to pass by the qdf s compa- 
ny, cannot be a Christian but must be a Muslim, since it eats meat 
and abstains from drinking wine on a day on which Muslims fast 
and Christians drink wine. 8 The second story, in which Sawirus 
contends that the Jews are unworthy of a discussion before the 
caliph 9 is not completely without value for our topic, for it seems 
to indicate, albeit rather vaguely, that a culture of religious debate 
did exist at the Fatimid court in Sawlrus’ s days. 10 Notably, the pas- 
sage where the caliph, al-Mu c izz, is quoted as saying that the discus- 
sants should be allowed to express themselves freely, without 
anger 11 may reflect such an atmosphere. In other respects, thoug , 
these stories are perhaps not to be accepted as serious accounts of 
genuine religious dialogues. Their nature rather corresponds to 
many other instances in Mihail’s biographies of patriarchs, and, in- 
deed, in the contributions of most other authors of the History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria. These texts are actually a complicated mix- 
ture of history and legend, of fact and fiction. To be sure, their in- 
trinsic value lies, not in their reference to actual historical events, 
but in their reflections of attitudes and mentalities. In quite a few 
cases, their real message is interconfessional polemics, or, at least, 
an assessment of the relations between their own religious commu- 


nn 25ff MIha 3 n also presents another author of polemics: al-Wadilj b. Raja, a 
Muslim convert to Christianity. Miha’Il gives a short description of h.s works at 
the end of a lengthy account of the sufferings he underwent after his ^Pfstesy from 
Islam, see HPC, II, ii, p. 1 10, transl. pp. 164f, discussed by Samir, Misbah a q , 

^ 6 This, at least, is the identification provided by Marius Canard, art. al- 

' A t OnS’ikXf; see Marius Canard, art. “Ibn Killis” in: EI2. For the iden- 
tification of his protege, Musa Ibn Efazar, see Samir, Flambeau p 154. 

8 HPC, II, ii, pp. 92f, transl. p. 138. Quoted by Samir, Misbah al- aql pp. 17f. 

9 HPC II, ii, p. 93 / transl. pp. 138f. Quoted by Samir, Misbah at- aql,_ pp. 181 . 

10 Cf. also the discussion by the Syrian bishop Yu’anms Ibn al-Samma with 
Mu'izz, in the presence of Sawlrus, see Samir, Misbah at- aql, P- ti- 
ll HPC, II, ii, p. 93/transl. p. 139. 
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nity and the others, translated, so to speak, into the language of nar- 
rative. 12 

Therefore, it may be useful to study, besides explicit religious 
apologies and polemics, also one example of this less sophisticated 
level of expression of relations between Islam and Christianity in 
Egypt in the Fatimid period. 

2. The Life of Afraham Ibn Zur c ah in the History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria 

The example I should like to elaborate on here is the story of the 
movement of the Muqattam hill outside Cairo, which forms the 
main part of the biography of the 62nd Coptic Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, Afraham (Abraham, Abram) or Ephraim (Afram) ibn Zur c ah 
(975-978), in the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria. This Life be- 
longs to the above-mentioned series written by MihiPfl, bishop of 
Tinnls. 

In the beginning of the biography, we are told how Ibrahim (as 
he was called as a layman), a wealthy Syrian merchant in Cairo, 
is chosen for the patriarchate. After an account of his first mea- 
sures, the author tells us how the Fatimid caliph, al-Mu c izz, invites 
Afraham to send one of the bishops to his court, in order to discuss 
religious affairs with his vizier, Ya c qub ibn Killis, and his friend, a 
Jew called Musa. Afraham dispatches Sawlrus ibn al-Muqaffa c . As 
an example of Sawlrus’ wisdom, MTha^Il tells the story about the 
dog, and then turns to the discussion with Musa in front of the 
caliph, to which I have referred earlier. In his anger about this dis- 
cussion, Ibn Killis, the vizier, suggests to al-Mu c izz that the falsity 
of Christianity should be demonstrated. He quotes Matthew 17:20: 
“If you have faith like a grain of mustard seed, you can say to this 
mountain: Move from here to there, and it will move (. . .)”. Con- 
sequently, Ibn Killis says, the patriarch must be told to try to move 
the Muqattam hill by his prayers. The caliph summons the patriarch 
to his court, and threatens him that, if he is unable to produce such 


12 This approach is based on the work done by John Wansbrough on early 
Muslim historiography: The Sectarian Milieu. Content and Composition of Islamic Salva- 
tion History (Oxford 1978), passim. Although Wansbrough’s method, in its turn, is 
based on biblical studies, his emphasis on interconfessional aspects makes his work 
particularly useful for comparison with Oriental Christian texts from a setting 
where Islam is involved. 
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a miracle, all Christians in Egypt will be put to the sword. Afraham 
leaves in distress, and spends three days and nights praying and fast- 
ing. Finally, he beholds a vision of the Virgin Mary, who provides 
him with instructions to work the miracle. Following these instruc- 
tions, Afraham seeks the assistance of a one-eyed water-carrier. This 
man turns out to be a former tanner, called Sim c an, who now spends 
all his time feeding the poor. Sim c an instructs the patriarch how to 
proceed. Subsequently, Afraham, accompanied by the whole Coptic 
community of Cairo invites the caliph, his vizier Ibn Killis, the Jew 
Musa, and all the military chiefs, to the foot of the Muqattam hill. 
For a long time, the Christians exclaim: “Kyrie Eleison and pros- 
trate themselves three times. After each prostration, the mountain 
is lifted from its place. Awe-inspired, the caliph tells Afraham that 
he wants to do any favour the patriarch may ask for. When al- 
Mu c izz insists, Afraham seeks his permission to rebuild the de- 
molished churches of Abu Marqurah and al-Mu c allaqah. The caliph 
agrees and personally sees to it that the rebuilding activities can be- 
gin and that the opposition of some of the Muslims is crushed. 
Mlha’Il concludes his biography of Afraham by relating his death, 
and by way of an appendix, he adds the story of the Coptic official 
AbuTYumn Quzman ibn Mina, which does not concern us here. 13 

Most episodes of this biography are centred around the Muqattam 
miracle. Its message is obvious: despite the political preponderance 
of the Muslims, any challenge to the Christian faith is vain. In the 
second part, though, the story can also be read as an expression of 
allegiance to the Fatimid court: once the caliph has been convinced 
of the truthfulness of the Christians, he emerges as a committed pro 
tector of their interests, and their loyalty to him is beyond question. 

3. The Life of Afraham ibn Zur c ah in MS Paris syr. 65 

I am not interested here in the question whether some historical 
event could possibly underlie this miracle account. What does mat- 
ter here is the later development of the story. The later Vulgate ver- 
sion of the story in the History of the Patriarchs, which probably stems 
from the thirteenth century A.D., does not contain any significant 


13 The Life of Afraham ibn Zur c ah is published in HPC, II, ii, pp. 91-100, 
according to the “Vulgata” recension of the HP. The original (primitive) recension 
is in MS Paris ar. 303, IT. 188r-200r. On these two recensions, see Den Heijer, 
Mawhub , pp. 14-80. 
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variants as compared with its eleventh century primitive version 
edited by Mawhub. 14 

But outside the History of the Patriarchs , the story also appears 
separately in a number of hagiographical manuscripts. 15 The ver- 
sion of the story found in one of these manuscripts was edited and 
translated in 1909-1910 by L. Leroy, who already pointed at some 
deviations from the History of the Patriarchs , 16 The Syrian pro- 
venance of the manuscript, Paris syr. 65, is obvious, since it is writ- 
ten in GarsunI (in 1594), and the colophon of the story mentions one 
Quriyaqus (Cyriacus), a monk from the region of Diyar Bakr 
(Diyarbakir) as its scribe 17 (not as its author, as Leroy writes in his 
translation 18 ). Moreover, some scribal errors seem to indicate that 
this version of the story was copied from a manuscript which was 
also written in Syriac characters. 19 As regards the contents, its 
main points of interest are the following: 

3.1. Various Details 

Several details in the story differ substantially from the original ver- 
sion in the History of the Patriarchs (HP). Thus, the reason why the 
former tanner, Sim c an, has lost one of his eyes, is given in rather 
vague terms in the latter version, which simply states that he had 
culled it out because it had “beheld what was not mine with 
lust”, 20 whereas the GarsunI MS contains a relatively lengthy ac- 
count of how this had come about, including the bewildered reaction 
of the woman in question and her friends. 21 Furthermore, the ver- 


14 All these variants are of a stylistic and linguistic nature. In other parts of the 
HP however, the differences are sometimes considerable (see reference in preceding 
note). 

15 Den Heijer, Mawhub , pp. 26f.; GCAL , II, p. 306. 

16 L. Leroy, “Histoire d’ Abraham le Syrien, patriarche copte d’Alexandrie”, 
ROC , 14(1909), pp. 380-389 (translation), pp. 390-400 (Ar. text); 15 (1910), pp. 26- 
33 (translation), pp. 33-41 (Ar. text); pp. 218ff (additional note on Abraham the 
Syrian). 

17 The manuscript was produced in Hama, see H. Zotenberg, Catalogues des 
manuscrits syriaques et sabeens (mandaites) de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris 1874), 
pp. 31ff. 

18 Leroy, ROC , 15 (1910), p. 41/transl. p. 33, interprets the expression c alayad 
. . . (“at the hand of . . . ”) as “Elle a pour auteur (. . .)”. 

19 The present author is preparing a study on the textual history of the biogra- 
phy of Afraham ibn Zur c ah, as contained in the HP , in the MS dealt with here, and 
in other versions mentioned later in this paper. 

20 HPC, II, ii, p. 95/transl. p. 42. 

21 Leroy, ROC , 14 (1909), pp. 397f./transl. pp. 386f. 
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sion edited by Leroy includes an episode where the caliph tells the 
Muslims and Jews present to pray at the foot of the mountain before 
the Christians do so. In this manner, the strength of the Christian 
prayer is contrasted with those said by the other two communi- 
ties. 22 Perhaps the most significant difference in details concerns 
the actual movement of the mountain itself. In the HP , it is lifted, 
or rather, moved up and down, three times, but in Leroy s version, 
it is moved from one place to another, piece by piece. 23 

3.2. ^4 Dialogue on Religion 

The second point of interest, is the presence, in the GarsunI version, 
of a dialogue between the patriarch Afraham and the caliph al- 
Mu c izz, following the miracle. I hasten to point out, however, that 
it is not a very interesting dialogue from a theological or literary 
point of view. The caliph only asks short questions and the patri- 
archs answers are purely scriptural, devoid of rational or philosophi- 
cal elements, and, as far as I can see, far too general to be linked to 
influences from other than biblical sources. The contents of this dia- 
logue can be summarised as follows. To the question of the caliph 
whether the Christians believe that God has married to beget a son, 
Afraham paraphrases and quotes the Gospels on the Annunciation 
and the Incarnation, and then switches to the importance of bap- 
tism. Perhaps a more interesting point is his contention that the 
Qur’an recognizes the belief that God’s spirit was inspired to Mary, 
followed by some other parallels between the Qur 5 an and the New 
Testament. When the caliph wonders whether there really is not any 
dualism in the Christian concept of Christ as both the splendour and 
the image of God, the patriarch explains the Trinity in conventional 
terms, and underlines the incapability of the human mind to contain 
these matters. After the third, rather unclear, question, the patri- 
arch goes on to compare Christ’s sojourn on earth with the way 
kings and other rulers sometimes mingle with the masses incognito, 
and to refute some of the things the Jews have said about Jesus 
Christ. The dialogue proper is concluded by a reference to some of 
Christ’s miracles, and the mission of the Apostles. 24 


22 Leroy, ROC y 14 (1909), pp. 398ff./transl. pp. 387f. 

23 HPC y II, ii, p. 96/transl. p. 143; Leroy, ROC , 14(1909), p. 399/transl. p. 388. 

2 4 The actual dialogue is followed by a few remarks in which Afraham belittles 
the importance of Islam and emphasizes the glory of Christianity. Leroy, ROC , 14 
(1909), pp. 399f./transl. pp. 388f.; 15 (1910), pp. 33-37/transl. pp. 26-30. 
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3.3. The Conversion of Al-MuHzz 

The third point in the version edited by Leroy is a rather controver- 
sial one. As a result of the conversation just described, al-Mu c izz is 
reported inviting Afraham to ask him any favour. Afraham asks the 
caliph to diminish the amount of poll-tax ( jizyah ) due from the Chris- 
tians. This, the caliph says, will be done, but he wants the patriarch 
to ask for something more significant. Afraham then invites al- 
Mu c izz to take care of the salvation of his soul. The caliph asks the 
patriarch to baptize him. The patriarch, however, points out that he 
first has to give up his secular power and withdraw from the compa- 
ny of the Muslims. 25 At this point, the version of the Paris MS re- 
joins the version of the HP by relating how the patriarch obtains per- 
mission to rebuild the aforementioned churches. 26 The issue of the 
caliph’s wish to convert is no longer mentioned until the end of the 
story, where it is stated that al-Mu c izz disappeared mysteriously and 
left to a monastery, where he was baptized and became a monk. His 
departure, it is said, has become proverbial for a situation where a 
person suddenly disappears. 27 I will come back to this particular 
point in a moment. 

4. The Life of Afraham ibn Zur c ah in MS Paris ar. 282 

These, then, are the main differences between the versions of the 
Life of Afraham in the HP and in the Paris Garsuni MS. Of course, 
one would like to know where and when the latter version originated 
and how the important additions and modifications have entered it. 
At the present state of research, I am unable to answer this question. 
It does seem unlikely, however, that this version as such is a Syrian 
reworking of MIha D ITs text, as Leroy seems to suggest. 28 Such a 
supposition is countered by a comparison of Leroy’s version with 
another Paris MS, Ar. 282, written in Egypt in ordinary Arabic 
script in 1650- 1651. 29 Although it is thus more recent than the 
Garsuni MS, written in 1594, the version of the Life of Afraham 
contained in it is similar to Leroy’s version, but also shares charac- 


25 Leroy, ROC , 15 (1910), pp. 37ff./transl. pp. 30f. 

26 HPC , II, ii, p. 96/transl. p. 144; Leroy, ROC, 15 (1910), p. 39/transl. p. 31. 

27 Leroy, ROC , 15 (1910), p. 40/transl. p. 32. 

28 See above, note 17. 

29 Gerard Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes. Premiere partie, manuscrits chre- 
tiens, I, nos. 1-323; Paris 1974, pp. 2 5 1 ff . 
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teristics with the version of the HP. For instance, it does include the 
episode of the dog’s eating and drinking habits, 30 like the HP 31 and 
unlike the Garsuni MS. Also, the information on Abu’l-Yumn here 
occurs at the same point in the story as in the HP , 32 whereas the 
Garsuni version abridges it and transposes it to a point earlier in the 
narrative. 33 Finally, towards the end of the story, both the Egyptian 
MS and the HP contain two short accounts without relevance for our 
topic, 34 both of which are missing in the Garsuni MS. Therefore, 
we can regard the text in the Egyptian MS as an intermediate step 
between the HP and the version in MS Paris syr. 65, or, to put it 
in other terms, as the earliest known witness of a reworked version 
of the Life of Afraham. This still does not tell us when the theological 
conversation and the conversion of al-Mu c izz were introduced into 
the story, but it is at least probable that this happened within a 
native Egyptian tradition. At this point, incidentally, I must men- 
tion one subtle but important difference between the Egyptian and 
the Garsuni MSS. The sentence, occurring in the latter, which ex- 
plicitly states that al-Mu c izz went to a monastery and was baptized 
there, 35 does not occur in the Egyptian MS, and might be con- 
sidered a later addition in the Syrian version. In this version, which 
is closer to the original, all we read is the caliph’s wish to be baptized 
and his mysterious disappearance. 36 

5. Later Developments 

In 1931 , Murqus Simaika Pasha, the founder of the Coptic Museum 
in Cairo, sought official recognition from the Egyptian government 
for the story of the Muqattam miracle, including al-Mu c izz’s con- 
version to Christianity. In relation to this controversial demand, the 
lawyer and historian, Muhammad c Abdallah c Inan, in his book Misr 
al-islamiyyah, dismisses it as a legend ( usfurah ). In his severe criticism, 
he points at the weakness of the sources for the story. One of those 
sources is oral transmission by Coptic priests in their sermons. 37 


30 MS Paris ar. 282, f. 156r-156v. 

31 See above, note 7. 

32 MS Paris ar. 282, ff. 182r-184v; HPC, II, ii, pp. 98f./transl. pp. 147-150. 

33 Leroy, ROC , 15 (1910), p. 40/transl. p. 32. 

3+ MS Paris ar. 282, ff. 181r-182r; HPC, II, ii, pp. 97f./transl. pp. 146f. 

35 See above, note 26. 

3 « MS Paris ar. 282, f. 180r-180v. 

37 Muhammad ‘Abdallah c Inan, Mifr al-islamiyyah wa-tarij} al-hi(at al-rntsriyyah, 
Cairo, 1931, pp. 77-87. 
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Now one may suppose that during the annual commemoration of 
the patriarch Afraham ibn Zur c ah, priests would make use of the 
Coptic Synaxarium. This text, however, contains a version of the bio- 
graphy which does include some phrases identical to the reworked 
version dealt with here, but otherwise follows the account of the HP 
rather closely, albeit in a summarized form. 38 This leaves us won- 
dering just how Coptic priests, over the centuries, transmitted the 
Muqattam miracle, and when they added the conversion of al- 
Mu c izz, not included in the Synaxarium. 

Muhammad c Inan also attacks the story from the point of view of 
chronology. He is probably right when he points out that al-Mu c izz 
had been dead for several years when the Muqattam miracle oc- 
curred, according to the HP. 39 He may have overlooked one point 
however, i.e. the possibility of mistaken identity. Afraham was the 
contemporary not only of al-Mu c izz, 40 but also of his son al- c Aziz, 
and it is easy to imagine how, in the course of time, the two caliphs 
and their names were confused in the Coptic collective memory, 
particularly since al-Mu c izz reigned in Egypt for only two years and 
a half. In this context, it is interesting to note that Abu Salih, writing 
in the late twelfth century, has the story in a form largely based on 
the HP, with some details from the reworked version, but that he 
systematically substitutes “al-Mu c izz” with “al- c Az!z’\ 41 

To add to the confusion, both the Egyptian and the Syrian ver- 
sions of the reworked story sometimes refer to al-Mu c izz with the 
term al-Hakim, “the ruler’ \ Particularly, the reference to the pro- 
verbial disappearing of the caliph uses al-Hakim in the Syrian ver- 
sion, in a way that makes it look like a proper name (“parents would 


38 Synaxarium Alexandrinum , ed. I. Forget, I-II (coll. CSCO , Scriptores arabici, 
Series tertia, Textus, 18-19), Beirut-Paris, 1905-1912; (Versio: 19), Louvain, 
1926, I, pp. 136-139/transl. I, pp. 178-181. 

39 At least, if one accepts (as does c Inan) the tradition which dates the recon- 
struction of the church of Abu Marqurah to approximately 980 A.D., c Inan, Misr 
al-islamiyyah , p. 83, quoting Alfred J. Butler, The Ancient Coptic Churches of Cairo, 
Oxford 1884, I, p. 127. No such date, however, is mentioned in the HP. 

40 Al-Mu c izz passed away in Rabi* al-tanl 365 A.H., or December 975 A.D. 
Afraham was consecrated in Tubah 691 A.M., or January 975 A.D., see Kamil 
$alih Nahlah, Kitab tarih wa-jadawil batarikat al-lskandariyyah al-Qibt (coll. Tank al- 
ummah al-qib\iyyah, 4), [Cairo,] 1943, pp. 88f. 

41 Abu Salih, The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and some Neighbouring Countries 
attributed to Abu Salih the Armenian, edited and translated by Basil T.A. Evetts, with 
added notes by Alfred J. Butler (coll. Anecdota Oxoniensa, Semitic Series, 7), 
Oxford 1895, pp. 44-47/transl. pp. 116-119. 
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say to their children: ‘God willing, you will disappear from me like 
the disappearing of al-Hakim’ ”). It is perhaps because of such in- 
stances that we find, at least in some MSS from Egypt, an account 
largely identical to the versions studied here, but with systematic 
substitution of al-Mu c izz’s name by that of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah 
(996-1021), and with introductory remarks explicitly dating the nar- 
rated events to his caliphate. 42 This confusion is easy to under- 
stand, for al-Hakim’s mysterious disappearance is well known. 
Since this confusion has been attested so far only in a recent MS, 43 
I am unable to say when this identification with al-Hakim may have 
come about, but interestingly, the great thirteenth-century Syriac 
author Barhebraeus relates that, like Saint Paul, al-Hakim wit- 
nessed Christ and retired in a monastery in the desert of Scetis. 44 

6. Conclusion 

The story found in the Egyptian MS Paris ar. 282 is the earliest wit- 
ness known today of a reworked version of the Life of Afraham, 
based on the already strongly legendary account by Mihail of Tinn- 
Is, but adding to it a conversation on religion and a report on the 
caliph’s conversion. 45 To judge from the phrasing of its preface, 
this reworking was manifestly meant for oral presentation in church, 


42 MS Paris ar. 4777/4788, see G6rard Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes. 
Premiere partie, manuscrits chretiens, II. Manuscrits disperses entre les Nos. 780 et 

6933, Index, Paris, 1974, pp. 27ff., 38ff. . 

42 Considering Grafs description, it could also exist in MS Cairo, Coptic 
Orthodox Patriarchate, Hist. 49, dated to 1663-1664 A.D., but I have not been 
able to study this MS. See Georg Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chretiens conserves 
au Caire (coll. Studi e Testi, 63), Rome: Vatican City, 1934, pp. 185f Marcus 
Simaika Pasha, Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic manuscripts in the Coptic Museum, the 
Patriarchate, the Principal Churches of Cairo and Alexandria and the Monasteries of Egypt, 

II, Cairo 1942, p. 282. „ l . • • c ■ 

44 Barhebraeus, Ktaba dMaktbanut Zabne « Gregoru Barhebraei Chromcon Synacum, 

ed. Paul Bedjan, Paris, 1890, p. 210; Ernest A. Wallis Budge, The Chronography of 
Gregory Abu V Faraj, (...) commonly known as Barhebraeus (. . .), I, English Transla- 
tion Oxford 1932, p. 189, quoted by Silvestre de Sacy, Expose de la Religion des 
Druzes Paris 1838, I, p. 416; see also Josef Van Ess, Chiliastische Erwartungen und 
die Versuchung der Gottlichkeit. Der Kalif al-Hakim (386-411 H.) (coll. Abhandlungen 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-histonsche Klasse, 
1977:2), Heidelberg, 1977, pp. 83f., note 459. , 

45 The study announced above (note 18) will include a critical edition oi the 
bioeraphy, in which MS Paris ar. 282 will be used as principal witness of the text. 

46 MS Paris ar. 282, ff. 152v-153r; Leroy, ROC, 14 (1909), p. 390/transl. 
pp. 380f. 
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maybe instead of the somewhat less spectacular account found in the 
Synaxanum, but we have no idea whatsoever as to when it may have 
been produced. At any rate, the story has been kept alive until the 
twentieth century through channels now unknown, which allowed 
confusion between the caliphs al-Mu c izz, al- c AzTz and al-Hakim to 
further distort the story. In my opinion, its transmission and re- 
peated adaptation over a period of some 900 years, is supportive of 
its importance as a legendary expression of a Coptic attitude towards 
Islam and Fatimid rule. The kind of texts that express this attitude 
are hardly as edifying as “real” apologetic literature, but I hope that 
the example I have presented here shows that they nevertheless 
deserve to be taken into account as well. 


IX 


CHRISTIAN ARABIC LITERATURE FROM MEDIEVAL 
SPAIN: AN ATTEMPT AT PERIODIZATION 

P.Sj. van Koningsveld 

The history of the Christian Arabic literature in Medieval Spain has 
yet to be written. True, various authors have already made contri- 
butions to this effect. In this respect one should first of all think of 
Francisco Javier Simonet, the well-known author of the Historia de 
los Mozarabes (“The History of the Mozarabs”). In his Glosario de 
voces ibericas y latinos usadas entre los Mozarabes (“Glossary of the 
Iberian and Latin Words used by the Mozarabs”), Simonet has in- 
cluded an introductory study in which, among other things, he 
reflects upon the Christian Arabic literature from Spain, above all 
upon the Arabic translations of Latin texts. He did so, as he himself 
put it “to prove that the Muslims of our country received the benefi- 
cial influence of the ancient Christian-Hispanic learning and civili- 
zation through three intermediaries”. In the first place “by means 
of the Mozarab or Spanish Christians subject to the Caliph of Cor- 
doba”. 1 “Consequently, then, just like the oriental Christians in 
the service of the Arabs of those countries translated the learned 
works of the Greek authors, the Spanish Mozarabs took it upon 
them to translate and explain into the language of their masters 
many monuments of the Latin- Hispanic literature”. 2 

The Arabic translation of the Collectio Conciliorum , on the other 
hand, was, according to Simonet, meant for internal Christian 
usage. This may be deduced from the remark that the Christians 
had been forced to translate this important text (in the eleventh cen- 
tury) into Arabic because their knowledge of Latin had become far 
too poor: “Great, then must have been the extent to which, already 
in the tenth century, the Latin language had been forgotten and 
Arabic was being used among the Mozarabs, when they realized the 

1 Simonet, Glosario , LIV-LV, cf. L-LIV. 

2 lb L. 
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need for translating from the one language into the other a compila- 
tion of Canons, a work meant for the priests and theologians, rather 
than for the common Christian people”. 3 With regard to the 
Arabic canonical manuscript Simonet also made some observations 
in other publications. In 1891 he published the Arabic text of the 
decrees of the Third Council of Toledo, reconstructing them from 
the Escorial Manuscript. 4 In his Historia de los Mozdrabes Simonet 
moreover dedicated Chapter 37 to the “Literary Studies of the 
Mozarab people”. 5 In this chapter he, among other things, repeat- 
ed his view that this Arabic translation dates back from the eleventh 
century and was meant “for the clergy of those days, who under- 
stood the Arabic language better than Latin”. 6 In other parts of the 
Historia de los Mozdrabes also, one can find valuable information on 
the Christian Arabic literature from Spain. 2 

A publication completely dedicated to this subject is the one pub- 
lished by Heinrich Goussen in 1909. 8 His study contains the 
description of some Arabic manuscripts and is organized according 
to the following topics: “Bible and Exegesis”, and “Fathers and 
Councils”. Goussen’s remarks regarding the Arabic manuscript of 
the Councils, however, add very little to those already made by 
Simonet. 9 7 

Of great value, furthermore, are the articles the late Italian 
Arabist, Giorgio Levi della Vida, dedicated primarily to some 
historical texts of the Christian Arabic literature from Spain 10 In 
his footsteps the Arab scholar, c Abd al-Rahman Badawl, published 
the Arabic translation of the “Book of Orosius” in Beirut in 
1982, and, based upon this edition, the German Arabist, Hans 
Daiber, made a careful analysis of the passages in the text derived 
from other sources besides the chronicle of Orosius. 12 

Finally, in 1976 I myself published a study of the Latin-Arabic 


Ib :> XIV ; cf - xxxn-xxxiii; cxxxviii-cxl. 

Simonet, Concilia III de Toledo , pp 85-130 

5 Pp. 711-731. 

6 lb., 723; cf. 720-9. 

622-3^63 7^63^9 ' <^ XIV ’ 56, 231, Sqq ’ 321 ' 4 ’ 343> 348 ’ 351 ‘ 3 > 458 > 499 > 621-4, 
jj c h™tlich-arabische Literatur der Mozarabtr, Leipzig 1901. 31 pp. 

10 Cf. G. Levi della Vida, Note (1971). 

11 Urusiyus, Ta>nkh al- c dlam (1982) 

12 Daiber, Orosius’ Historiae adversus paganos ( 1986). 
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glossary of the Leiden University Library, containing, among 
others, a reconstruction of the Christian Arabic sources the 
Mozarabic author of this dictionary derived his material from. Four 
years ago in Toledo I spoke about the Christian Arabic literature in 
Christian Spain in the twelfth century, and recently I completed a 
study on the Arabic manuscripts circulating in Medieval Christian 
Spain. 13 

Even though all these publications indeed contain material to con- 
struct a history of the Christian Arabic Literature in Spain, no one 
as yet has made the slightest attempt at even giving a rough sketch 
of that history. There are indeed a number of reasons why writing 
such a history is extremely difficult. We first of all have no 
knowledge of any kind of historiographic tradition existing among 
the Christians of al-Andalus themselves. The very scanty historical 
data preserved about them have often been deduced from more or 
less accidental remarks made by Islamic authors. An additional 
problem is that the sources of our knowledge of the Christian Arabic 
literature in Spain have been handed down only fragmentarily. In 
the year 1126 a great number of Christians from Al-Andalus were 
deported to North Africa. 14 Other Andalusian Christians fled to 
Christian Spain. This constituted the end of the Christian Arabic 
culture of Al-Andalus. For a while, both in North Africa and in 
Christian Spain, the Mozarab Christians managed to retain their 
own cultural identity. One cannot but assume, however, that in 
North Africa they eventually were Islamized, whereas in Christian 
Spain they lost their knowledge of Arabic in the course of the thir- 
teenth century. The decline of the Mozarabic culture in Spain 
depicted here is probably the most significant historical cause of the 
very fragmentary condition in which the written remnants consists 
of Arabic annotations in the margins of Latin manuscripts which 
were carefully preserved, mainly in ecclesiastical libraries. 15 Of the 
remaining manuscripts written in nothing but Arabic only a small 
part is known to have been in the possession of Mozarab Christians. 
The fact that some of the Christian Arabic texts from Spain 


13 The Latin-Arabic Glossary , Leiden 1976; La apologia de Al-Kindt , Toledo 1989; 
Andalusian-Arabic Manuscripts , Tel Aviv- Leiden, 1991 and Frankfurt 1991 (sup- 
plementary notes). 

14 Simonet, Historia , 750 sqq. 

15 Cf. van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic Glossary , pp. 45-52: “Visigothic 
manuscripts with glosses in Arabic”. 
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have been preserved at all must quite often first and foremost be 
attributed to Muslim or Jewish owners. The Arabic text of the ever 
so famous Calendar of Cordoba, which will be discussed later on, has 
been preserved in but a single manuscript. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century this manuscript was copied in Hebrew characters 
by a Jewish physician, probably in Huesca. 16 And the only re- 
maining manuscript of the Arabic Orosius— in Washington at the 
moment— was of Islamic ownership, as may be deduced from anno- 
tations in the margins containing, among others, a polemic based on 
Islamic theology and directed against the Christian belief in the 
Trinity. The Arabic fragment of an anonymous Mozarab univer- 
sal history, of which Levi della Vida has made a study, was dis- 
covered by the Tunisian scholar Hasan Husnl c Abd al-Wahhab in 
the library of the mosque of Sidi Oqba in Cairouan. 18 Both manu- 
scripts probably originated in Spain because some Latin notes in 
Visigothic handwriting are to be found in the margins. 19 It should 
moreover be pointed out that many Christian Arabic texts from 
Spain are only known to us from quotations in the writings of 
Islamic and Jewish authors. 

In the ensuing discussion I will try to make a start of writing a his- 
tory of the Christian Arabic literature in Spain, by focusing either 
on one important author or on some texts of primary significance for 
each of its four centuries. Consequently, an attempt will be made at 
answering the question regarding the period of time in which the 
Arabic texts of the Collectio Conciliorum should be situated. 

If the data which have been at our disposal so far are to be trusted, 
the Christian Arabic literature was started in Spain in the latter half 
of the ninth century, after the storm of the “martyrs of Cordoba”, 
about which so much has been written, has almost abated. And it 
seems as if this literature, just like some kind of Pallas Athena, was 
born in full armour. This occurred in the person of Hafs ibn Albar 
al-Quti who, in 889, completed an Arabic translation in rhyme of 
the Psalms, which he did with the consent of Valentius, bishop of 


16 Cf. Fuck, Zum i Calender , 336-7. 

17 Photographs of this manuscript are in Leiden, God. Or 12 641 The 
polemic annotation is at fol. 110a and 118b. 

!! dictographs of this manuscript are in Leiden, Cod. Or. 12.604. 

rLeiden^^lP^n^ 611 ^ 01 ^' ?9a ’ Mozarabische universele geschiedenis 

(Leiden Or. 12.604, phot. no. 34). Both manuscripts are on paper folios. 
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Cordoba. 20 This translation of the Psalms is the only writing of 
Hafs’s in Arabic which has been preserved in its totality — be it only 
in one single manuscript. 21 In the Arabic sources some quotations 
from other works by Hafs have however been preserved, enabling 
us to form a somewhat clearer picture of the activities of this prolific 
author. 

The Spanish- Arabic historian Ibn al-Qutiyya (born in 977) men- 
tions “Hafs ibn Albar, Judge of the Christians” as one of the de- 
scendants of Romulos, the third son of Witiza, king of the Visigoths. 
Literally Ibn al-Qutiyya says: “Romulos acquired a thousand estates 
in the east of Al-Andalus. He chose Toledo as his residence. His 
descendants include: Hafs ibn Albar, Judge of the Christians”. 22 
The British Arabist Dunlop was the first to suggest that Hafs might 
have been the son of the famous Alvaro of Cordoba, who died in 
861, one of the leaders of the movement of the martyrs in the ninth 
century, and the author of various writings in Latin. 23 I consider 
this identification to be correct. The greatest respect with which 
several contemporary writers, such as Juan de Sevilla and Abbot 
Esperaindeo, address Alvaro in letters also point that way. Thus, in 
a letter to Alvaro Juan de Sevilla greets him with the words: “in- 
lustri eximio celsoque Albaro Ioannes”. And Esperaindeo writes 
him: “Inlustri simo mihi domino ac venerabili (...) inclyto Albaro 
Speraindeo”. In other letters we find: “Vale in Domini Iesu 
Christo, serenissime frater”; “serenitas vestra, excellentia vestra, 
vestra benignitas, celsitudo vestra”, etc. The publisher of Alvaro’s 
epistolarium, father Jose Madoz, is therefore right in pointing out: 
“Although this orchestration of noble titles conforms very much to 
the exigencies of urbane behaviour, and of a courteous and diplo- 
matic treatment, it seems in any case to secure a special rank of 
nobility in the apologist of Cordoba. Only Romano, Count of the 
Christians, received in the Epistolarium, the Book of Epistles of 
Alvaro such a treatment”. 24 To this it must be added that in a letter 


20 Cf. D.M. Dunlop, Hafs ibn Albar— the Last of the Goths? JRAS 1954, 137-51; 
id., Sobre Hafs ibn Albar Al-Quti Al-Qurtubi. “Al-Andalus” 1955, 211-3. 

21 Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS & 120 sup (cf. Lofgren and Traini, 
Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana , Vol. 1, 1975, pp. 24-5, 
no. XXIII). 

22 Ibn al-Qutiyya, k.Iftitah Al-Andalus. Ed. Ibrahim Al-Abyari. Cairo-Beirut 
1982, p. 31. 

23 Dunlop, Sobre Hafs, p. 212. 

24 Epistolario de Alvaro de Cordoba , 15-20 (“Familia”). 
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Alvaro explicitly refers to his own Gothic descendancy. We again quote 
Father Madoz’s introduction: “Thus, in the last letter he (Alvaro) 
writes to the apostate Eleazar he arrogantly boasts of belonging to 
the Gothic race, to those who were feared by Pirrus, by Alexander 
and by Caesar, so he says, copying the glorious titles which were 
praised by Orosius, and later on by St. Isidorus in the people identi- 
fied with Spain)”. 25 All references confirm the view that Alvar was 
indeed one of the descendants of the Visigothic nobility; that he was 
the father of Hafs ibn Albar; that they were both direct descendants 
of Witiza, via Romulus. 

In a special introduction, a urjuza of 143 verses, Hafs elaborates 
upon the reasons why he has done his translation of the Psalms in 
rhyme. He mentions an earlier translation of the Psalms (in prose), 
in which the text had been translated word by word, in an artificial 
way. As a result both the poetic style as well as the meaning of the 
Psalms had been spoiled. “The psalm verses are all written in the 
original, non- Arabic language, all in a strict metre. This is a 
pleasant rhythm to which one can sing, and which is understood by 
him who is an expert in melodies. The chanting of the Psalms is done 
according to certain melodies to which one sings, and which have 
their own measures”. Hafs has thought it fitting to use the Arabic 
rajaz metre with double rhyme in his translation because, as he re- 
marks, it resembles the metre used by the Christians in iambic 
verse. 26 

Hafs states that in his translation he has followed Hieronymus’s 
version, which is the text of the Vulgata. Indeed, in comparing the 
Arabic psalter manuscripts which circulated in Spain, I have be- 
come aware of the fact that Hafs follows the Vulgata wherever it devi- 
ates from the Vetus Latina. The Arabic prose translations of the 
Psalms which circulated in Spain, on the other hand, show a prefer- 
ence for the Vetus Latina P This does not imply, however, that these 
prose translations were also done in Spain, and based on the Vetus 
Latina. There is a possibility that we are confronted here with trans- 
lations originating in the east and based on a Greek or Syrian ver- 
sion of the Bible closely related to the Vetus Latina. This has as yet 
to be looked into more closely. It must be admitted that the texts of 


25 Op.cit., 16-17. 

26 Dunlop, Hafs b. Albar , pp. 139-141. 

27 P.Sj. van Koningsveld, The Latin- Arabic Glossary , pp. 52-4. 
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these prose translations indeed make a poor, very stilted impression 
so that it is quite possible that Hafs’s criticism is actually directed 
against these translation circulating in Spain. 

In his introduction Haf$ is well aware of some people possibly 
criticizing his work. He explicitly defends himself against this: 
“Throughout this entire work I have consulted (our) authorities, in 
whom I have put all of my trust. They have given it their approval, 
inspired it, expressed their sincere wish for it ( . . . ); these people ex- 
cel in the religion, they are bright lights in the realm of sacred learn- 
ing. Those who have already rejected the world and who, with 
respect to it, have become like the dead who have already left it. All 
of them inspired me and urged me on. They considered this a pious 
work, a treasure-trove for the forgiving of sins in the Hereafter. I 
have ’ moreover performed it with the approval of the excellent 
bishop of the Church, Valentius, who is noted for his sublime quali- 
ties, the best bishop now as well as in the past”. 

Hafs admits he is well aware that some will ridicule his work. 
They are consumed by jealousy and animosity. They would 
however not have been capable of such a work, even if they a 
toiled at it all of their lives. Hafs dates his work as follows: “It was 
written in the year 889 in the ear of Christ our Lord, who guides the 
soul on the right path (...) Whoever may read our book after us, 
after we have already passed away, tell him to pray for us . 

Even though only one manuscript of this work has been pre- 
served, Iiaf?’s rhymed version of the Psalms in Arabic must have 
enjoyed great popularity, as may appear from the quotes from this 
translation to be discovered in not only Christian, but also in Islamic 
and Jewish authors, from both Islamic and Christian Spain/ Also 
other works of Haf$’s were widely known. In Al-Qurtubi’s anti- 
Christian polemic from the beginning of the thirteenth century five 
references to utterances of Hafs ibn Albar’ s are to be found. First 
of all attention if paid to “the statements of Hafs ibn Albar in 
which he is claimed to have elaborated on the Trinity from a point 


28 MS Ambrosiana & 120 sup, fol. 12a-12b. 

30 Cf. van Koningsveld, Glossary, 54 as well as notes 248 and 249; id_ , Psajml50 
of the Translation by Hafs ibn Albar Al-Quti (1972), id., 

Quti’s Translation of the Psalms (1973), 315; Neubauer, Hafs al-Qputi (1895) 65-9, 
Hafs’s psalter is also quoted in Al-QurtubI, Al-Tlam, 427 ( = Psalm 110.4). 
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of view grounded in logic and philosophy . 31 Elsewhere the same 
Islamic author quotes observations of Hafs’s from “one of his 
books’’ on the Christian view regarding fasting, and on the seven 
Feasts the celebration of which is laid down by Canon Law. Each 
of these passages is written in the form of a responsum, an answer to 
a concrete question put to Hafs with reference to a certain aspect of 
the Christian religion. Al-QurtubI remarks in this respect that Haf$ 
was one of the most penetrating minds of the Christian “priests”, 
who was better versed in Arabic than any of them. Above all the lat- 
ter remark from an Islamic author such as Al-QurtubI is no mean 
compliment. The reason for this, according to Al-QurtubI, was the 
fact that Haf$ grew up under the protection of Muslims, studying 
their branches of learning and surpassing all (other) Christians in 
this. Yet, when Hafs starts to speak about the learning and doctrines 
of the Christians, then his language becomes a stutter and his power 
of expression fails him, because he then lowers himself to their per- 
verted opinions and their stupid convictions. Can the merchant of 
perfumes restore what time has decayed ? 32 Elsewhere the same Al- 
Qurtubl quotes more of Hafs s responses dealing with the background 
and meaning of several Christian rites, such as Holy Mass, the 
blessing of houses using salt, and the crossing of oneself. These 
quotes convey the impression that the questioner to whom Hafs ex- 
plains various aspects of the Christian religion is not a Christian 
himself. When Haf$, for example, states: “Where the salt is con- 
cerned with which we bless our buildings and houses, and of which 
you want to understand the reason why”, then the impression is 
positively conveyed that the one asking the questions (“you”) is not 
included in the “we”, in the sense of “we, Christians ”. 33 

The title of Hafs ibn Albar’s book, from which Al-QurtubI quotes, 
is probably The Book of the Fifty-Seven Questions. The fact is that Al- 
Qurtubl actually quotes more passages from this book, but then 


31 “Wa- C ala minwalihi nasaja Hafs ibn Albar Jt aqwalihi Al-OurtubT At- 

rlam , 58. ’ 

32 Al-QurtubI, Al-Flam, 422-25: “wa-qala Hafs ibn Albar minhum IT ba'd 
kututnhi wa-qad sa’alahu sa’il c an siyamihim” (p. 422); “Qala Hafs: fa-inna 

lladhi aradta ilmahu min al-a c yad al-sab c a allatl amara ’1-Qanun bi-siyanatiha fa- 
hiya ma c rufa (p. 424). 

33 Ib. f p. 427: “Qala Hafs: Mam anna * * 3 * illadhl aradta ma c rifatahu min khabar 
fJ-qurban wa-sharhihi . . . p. 430: “Qala wa-aradta fahm dhalika”; p. 430-11: 

' af?: Innama nusallibu c ala wujuhina li-anna wajadna fi-kutub ulama 3 ina 
al-salifm . . . . 
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without mentioning the name of the author . 34 In these quotes the 
Trinity, and the reward and punishment in the Hereafter are, 
among other things, dealt with. In these quotes, also, the author 
again speaks about “we”, in the sense of “we, Christians’’, when 
trying to explain the doctrine of the Christian faith . 35 In view of the 
rather obscure way in which Al-QurtubI at times quotes the name 
of Hafs as the author, and at other times the title of his work, it seems 
justified to assume that his quotes are of an indirect nature and that 
he therefore did not have the book itself at his disposal. Whatever 
may be the case, the quotes Al-QurtubI has provided us with bare 
testimony to us, in which a Christian author explains the main 
articles of the Christian faith to a non-Christian, probably Muslim 
questioner. From his answers it appears that Hafs was well ac- 
quainted with the Biblical and Patristic authors. Thus he discusses, 
for example, the views on the Trinity of Arius, Tertullian and many 
others . 36 

A Spanish Arabic source quoting one of the writings by “Al- 
Qutl”, which probably should be identified as being the work of 
Haf$ al-Qutl also, is the Ethica by the eleventh century Jewish writer 
Salomo ibn Gabirol . 37 Based on these quotes the only thing that 
can be said about this book is that it must have been a compilation 
of moralistic and paraenetic maxims with a Biblical bias to them. 
Thus one of the utterances goes as follows: “The best you may hope 
for with regard to your enemies is that you may be able to move 
them into feeling love towards you again, if that is possible ”. 38 The 
other passages quoted by Ibn Gabirol contain utterances of the same 
tenor. 

We might be allowed to expect that Hafs, being a prolific writer 
with a profound knowledge of the Latin sources, should certainly 
have done so under his Latin or latinated name. Such a name, which 


34 lb ., 61, 80-81, 88, 128, 432-3. 

35 lb. , 61 : “Hadha sahib Kitdb al-MasPil al-Sab c wa- ’l- Khamsin . Yaqulu flha: La 
naqulu . . .”; ib. t 80: “Hadha §ahib Kitdb al-Masa?il yaqulu (...): fa-nu 5 minu 
. . ib. t 81: “Wa-qala sahib Kitdb al-Masc?il\ lasna nu 5 minu . . . ”; ib. y 432: 
“Qala §ahib Kitdb al-Masa?il: Lasna nantaziru . . . ”. 

3 6 Ib.y p. 81/ 

37 Gf. Neubauer, Hafs al-Qputi y 68-9 and Ibn Gabirol, The Improvement (ed. 
Wise), the Arabic text, pp. 22, 28, 29, 40, 42 and 44; transl. pp. 62, 72, 74, 92, 
95 and 99. 

38 “Afdal ma tanzuru bihi fi amr a^a^ika an taruddahum ila mawaddatika in 
amkana dhalika”. (Ibn Gabirol, op.cit. pp. 28; transl. 72). 
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he certainly must have had, in concurrence with the usage of having 
two names, a Latin and an Arabic one, prevailing among the 
Andalusian Christians from the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
known to us from many examples, is however not known of him. For 
the time being the remark with have to do that activities of Hafs Ibn 
Albar Al-QutI coincide in time with those of other famous authors 
from Cordoba, such as Samson and Leovigildus, who are solely 
known by their writings in Latin . 39 Just as in the case of Hafs ibn 
Albar, both these authors were on very friendly terms with Bishop 
Valentius of Cordoba, supporting him, among other things, in his 
conflict with Hostegesis. Samson was both abbot and a teacher, and 
he was, among other things, known for his knowledge of Arabic, 
which was the reason why he was often sent for by the Court of 
Cordoba in order to translate important documents from Arabic 
into Latin for the sake of the international diplomatic exchange be- 
tween Al-Andalus and the Christian states of Europe. Because of his 
office as ‘ ‘Judge of the Christians”, Hafs ibn Albar also will have 
maintained regular contacts with the Court. From Arabic chronicles 
it appears that, besides bishops, several such officials holding the 
same office acted as Latin- Arabic translators and as interpreters at 
the Court of Cordoba . 40 A comparative study of the Arabic texts of 
Hafs’s seen within the broader context of contemporary Latin litera- 
ture may as likely as not shed more light on the fascinating personal- 
ity of Hafs ibn Albar Al-QutI, which for far too long has remained 
shrouded in a cloud of mystery. 

The obscurity of Hafs ibn Albar Al-QutI may be deduced from 
the fact that in their historical surveys Simonet and Levi-Provengal 
mention his name only briefly, just once, as “Judge of the Chris- 
tians’*, and wrongly assign him to the tenth century. The fact that 
he actually was the celebrity of the Christian Arabic literature in 
ninth century Spain was still unknown to them. 

The Tenth Century 

The case of Bishop Recemundus, who lived in the tenth century and 
whose Arabic name was Rabl c ibn Zayd, is an entirely different mat- 
ter. With respect to him both Latin as well as Arabic sources contain 


39 Cf. Simonet, Historia , 487-502. 

40 Cf. e.g. van Koningsveld, Glossary , 56-9; Simonet, Historia , 622-3; Levi- 
Provengal, Histoire , 3/218-20. 
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interesting information, which has not escaped the attention of 
modern historians . 41 “Recemundo”, Simonet says, called RabI 
ibn Zayd by the Arabs, born in Cordoba and endowed with pri- 
vileged talents, acquired extensive knowledge both of Latin and of 
Arabic literature ”. 42 

Levi-Provengal calls him: 

The only church dignitary from Al-Andalus, during the era of the 
Caliphate, about whom we possess a certain amount of information 
(...) and whom c Abd al-Rahman III sent as a delegate to the Court 
of Otto I of Germany in 955, on the occasion of which he, at the wish 
to the Caliph, was appointed to occupy the episcopal see of Elvira, 
vacant at the time. The worthy compliment of that mission inspired 
al-Nasir to send him, after his return to Spain, to Constantinople and 
Syria for the purpose of acquiring artistic objects destined to adorn 
his residence at Madlnat-al-Zahra. Much later Rab^ ibn Zayd con- 
tinued to play an important part at the Court of al-Hakam II, who 
held his philosophical and astronomical learning in high esteem, and 
for whom he compiled, up till the year 961, the famous Calendar of 
Cordoba . 43 

This text, subdivided according to the months and seasons of the 
solar year, is a highly valuable historical source providing us with 
extensive information not only on Christian Feasts and liturgical 
practice, but also with respect to zodiacal signs, agricultural and ad- 
ministrative customs, as well as to medical advice regarding diet and 
hygiene for each month. 

The Calendar of Cordoba was written in Arabic bearing the title 
“Book about the Subdivision of the Seasons and about Matters 
Promoting the Well-Being of the Body ”. 44 The name of the author 
mentioned in the only manuscript left of the Arabic text is Abu l- 
Hasan c Arib ibn Sa c d Al-Kdtibf 5 The Latin translation, which was 
composed at a later date, however reads: “Harib filii Zeid episcopi 
quern composuit Mustansir imperatori”, meaning: “(The book) of 
c Anb ibn Zayd, the Bishop, which he composed on behalf of Caliph 
(Al-Hakam) Al-Mustansir ”. 46 


41 In particular cf. Simonet, Historia , pp. 603-18. 

« Ib. y 606. 

43 Espana musulmana , 123. 

44 Cf. Le Calendrier de Cordoue (ed. 1961), p. 187: “tamma kitab c Anb ft tafsll al- 
azman wa-masalih al-abdan”. 

43 lb ., p. 3 (cf. p. 187: c ArIb). 

46 lb ., 3. 
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With this discrepancy between the Arabic original and the Latin 
version in mind, Dozy, in the previous century, was the first to de- 
velop the ingenious theory that the text as we now have it is a combi- 
nation, or rather an interpolation of two texts. One of the texts 
some sort of almanac comprising above all astronomical data, would 

ha non 0 47 S ? ated Whh thC auth ° r CArIb ibn SaCd al-Katib, who died 
in 980; the other one would have been a Christian liturgical calen- 
dar compiled by Rabi< ibn Zayd.« Saavedra went even further by 
defending the view that the Latin text was corrupt. This should be 
^.r dedaS follows: “Harib filii [Sad liber, cum additamentis Rabi 
filii] Zeid , meaning: “The book of <Arib, son [of Sa<d, with the ad- 
ltions of Rabi c , son of] Zayd”. 49 Simonet subsequently added a 
theological argument to this: “The Arabic text cannot originally 
have been written by a Christian, because on p. 4 of Dozy’s edition 
a passage from the Koran as God’s Word has been copied, a quote 
omitted in the Latin version”. 50 

Where l am concerned I would like to propose that the Calendar 
of Cordoba has but one single author, namely Bishop Recemundo 
alias Rab! ibn Zayd. The thirteenth century Andalusian author 
Ibn Sa id, mentions the Calendar in a supplement he has written to 
the famous epistle by Ibn Hazm on the “Excellent Qualities of the 
Scholars from Al-Andalus’’. Ibn Sa'Id mentioned the Calendar as 

SCCtl0n ° n astronom y- He literally says the following- 
Where astronomy is concerned, Ibn Zayd, the Bishop of Cordoba 
wrote essays about it. He belonged to the bosom friends of (Caliph) 
Al-Mustansir ibn al-Nasir Al-Marwani. On this (subject) he wrote 
the book Subdivision of the Seasons and Matters Promoting the Well-Being 
of the Body’ ’ . About the phases of the moon and everything connected 
therewith one finds mentioned in this book everything of which the 
intention may be subscribed to, and the initiative of the author to 
put it forward may be applauded’’. 51 


H Cf - Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. c Arib 
mana L m a 5 mdrier ’ Sim ° net ’ 613 ^ L6vi-Proven S al, Espaha musul- 

49 Saavedra, Estudio , 15. 

50 Simonet, Historia , 613. 

IT fTi Tr» A1 Analectes » 125: “Wa-amma ’1-tanjim, fa-li-Ibn Zayd Al- 

Usquf Al-Qurtubi flhi tasamf wa-kana mukhtassan bi- ’l-Mustansir ibn al-Nasir Al- 

marXn” 1 u*" ^ ^ ^ - ltab T c a f s ' 1 al-azman wa-masalih al-abdan wa-fflil min dhikr 
taqrlbuhu’ ,tlarnar W3 ^ 3113,411 bl ‘ d halika ma yustahsanu maqsiduhu wa- 
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Ibn Sa c id apparently saw a manuscript in which Bishop Rabl c ibn 
Zayd was mentioned as the only author of the text. For that reason 
it seems plausible to me that in the tradition of the text a corruption 
of the name is mentioned as the result of the consonants having been 
switched: instead of RabT c one has read c ArIb. In the Arabic text left 
to us (be it though in just one single manuscript) the name of the 
father, Zayd , was “emended” into Sa% the secretary (Al-Kdttb) at a 
subsequent stage, under the influence of the far greater fame of 
c Arib ibn Sa c d Al-Katib who, among other things, was the author 
of the supplement to the Arabic chronicle of Al-Tabari. Besides, in 
contrast with Bishop Rabi c ibn Zayd, this author is not anywhere 
in the Arabic sources mentioned for having been active in the field 
of astronomy or for having compiled a calendar. In my opinion, 
therefore, where the author’s name if concerned, the Latin transla- 
tion is more reliable that the original, fourteenth century manu- 
script. The fact that the Arabic manuscript offers a shorter version 
and that the Latin tradition is much closer to the original has indeed 
already been pointed out by the German Arabist Fuck. 52 

Bishop Rabl c ibn Zayd was a scholar above all specialized in pro- 
fane scholarship. The thirteenth century author, Ibn Abi Usaybi c a, 
who in his renowned history of medical science mentions several im- 
portant Christian physicians from Al-Andalus, 53 says that the phy- 
sician, Ibn Al-Kattani, who died in Zaragoza circa 1029, was a pupil 
of bishop Abu ’l-Harith”, who in turn had been a pupil of “Rabl c 
ibn Zayd, the Bishop-Philosopher”. 54 (“Philosopher” here means 
practitioner of profane scholarship, or scholar, as a synonym for the 
Arabic word, Al-Hakim). He may be compared to a Christian 
physician-scholar such as Yuhanna ibn Masawayh who, in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, was in the service of Caliph Al- 
Ma 5 mun, in Baghdad. Of Ibn Masawayh a text is known called 
The Book of the Seasons ” ( Kitab al-Azmina ), which bears a strong 
resemblance to the Calendar of Cordoba. In this book, also, first the 
four seasons are discussed, and then astronomical, meteorological 
and agronomical data are provided for each month, each time also 
including advice on diet and hygiene. Again, also in the Calendar 


52 Fuck, Zum Kalender , 356-7. 

53 c Uyun, nos. XIII, XIV, XV, XX, XXIX; Ibn Juljul, Tabaqdt 93. 96-8. 

54 Ibn Abi Usaybi c a, c Uyun, 34-5. 

55 Le livre des temps d’Ibn Massawalh, ed. Sbath, Le Gaire 1933. 
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of Baghdad important Christian Feasts are elaborated upon. 55 One 
may assume that Bishop Rabi c , who among other things travelled 
to Jerusalem, must have known this work: some expressions from 
the Calendar of Cordoba literally fit the text of Ibn Masawayh’ s book- 
let. 56 Just like his illustrious predecessor in Baghdad, the Bishop of 
Cordoba tried in his work, from a point of view of astronomy and 
meteorology, to convey to the Caliph an impression of the life of the 
natives in his realm. Around the middle of the tenth century that 
population, especially in the countryside, was still largely Christian. 
For that reason, mentioning the Christian Feasts was utterly proper 
and, just as with Ibn Masawayh, to be considered utterly proper 
and, just as with Ibn Masawayh, to be considered as an intrinsic part 
of the text and not as an interpolation added later on. “I have men- 
tioned in this book all the Feasts of the Christians falling on specific 
dates, Feast after Feast, listed under the months concerned. I have 
mentioned them for the sake of increasing knowledge and of assist- 
ing those who wish to become informed about such matters”. In this 
passage of the Calendar of Cordoba we find not an interpolation but the 
author himself speaking. 57 

We should not in the least feel surprised at a Bishop of Cordoba 
quoting a verse from the Koran, 58 for one thing, only to explain the 
meaning of an Arabic word. The language of the Koran occupies a 
prominent position within the grammatical and lexicographic tradi- 
tion of the study of Arabic, and we must assume that Christians in 
Al-Andulus, when studying Arabic, complied with this tradition. In 
any case, we have no data at our disposal concerning a separate 
Christian tradition of the study of Arabic in ’1-Andalus. This pos- 
sibly also explains why the Arabic translations of Latin texts, done 
by Christians in Al-Andalus in the tenth century, reveal such a sig- 
nificant influence of the specifically Islamic idiomatic usage. Thus, 
the Arabic translation of the Gospels, which Ishaq ibn Balshk com- 
pleted in Cordoba in 946 is impregnated with islamically coloured 
idioms. Each Gospel in this translation starts with the Arabic for- 
mula: “In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful”, 


56 Lime , p. 243, 5-6 and Calendrier , 157, 6; Livre , p. 245, 11 and Calendrier, 
p. 175, 8-9, etc. 

57 Le Calendrier , 20/1. 

58 lb., 6-7 (SQra 28:76). 
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the formula with which also each chapter, or sura , of the Koran 
begins. In Matthew 2:6, for example, the populum meum Israel is 
translated, not as Israel sha c bi (“Israel, my people”), but as Israel 
ummati (“Israel, my community ”), in which ummah is above all the 
term used in Islam to refer to the community of the faithful, which com- 
prises all of the Muslims. 59 Such specifically Islamic idiom can also 
be found in the Kitab Hurushiyush (the “Book of Orosius’ ’), the adap- 
tation in Arabic of the Historiae adversus paganos, which was also writ- 
ten in Cordoba, probably by Asbagh ibn Nabll, “Judge of the 
Christians”, during the Caliphate of Al-Hakam II. 60 This transla- 
tion, in which Orosius* s chronical had been extended by, among 
other things, the history of Spain after the Arab invasion, was of 
great interest to Arab historians and geographers, in the west as well 
as in the east of the Islamic world, as may be judged by the great 
number of its passages having been quoted in their own works. 61 In 
this translation also we find expressions from the Koran. For ex- 
ample, in the story of the seven sleepers (from Ephese), which the 
translator has provided with the gloss, “(they are) the inhabitants 
of the cave”. This gloss is a reference to Surah 18:9 of the Koran, 
which by no means implies that the translator was a Muslim, but at 
the most that he was taking an Islamic reading public into con- 
sideration. 62 

Whereas in the ninth century, in the writings a someone like Haf§ 
ibn Albar, the emphasis was completely on the Bible and on the 
Christian faith, in the tenth century the scope of the Christian 
Arabic literature of Spain was considerably widened. In the person 
of Bishop Recemundo we made the acquaintance of a dignitary of 
the Church who focused on profane scholarship and whose students’ 
students also included a Muslim scholar. 63 During that same era, 
for one thing under the influence of Caliph Al-Hakam, various 
Latin texts were translated into Arabic in Cordoba. Among them 
were, besides Biblical texts, also historical ones and others. 64 


59 Cf. van Koningsveld, Glossary , 55. 

60 Jb. 56-59. 

61 Ur'usiyus, Ta'nkh al-’-alam, ed. Badawi, pp. 9-47; cf. Kuhayla, Kitab al- 
tawarikh (1985-6). 

62 Cf. H. Daiber, Orosius, 1986, 203, 240. 

83 Ibn Abl Usaybi c a, c Uyun , 32-2; cf. Sa c id al-Andalusi Tabaqdt , 193. 

64 Cf. van Koningsveld, Glossary , 52-60. 
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The Eleventh Century 

In the eleventh century a different element was added to this histori- 
cal development, namely that of Arabic poetry, not in the form of 
metrical psalms but as sheer poetry. Thus, the sources provide us 
with some fragments from poems by Ibn Al-Mir c izi, a Christian 
man of letters in Seville. In one of these fragments he describes a 
sporting-bitch which he had presented to Al-Mu c tamid Ibn c Abbad, 
ruler of Seville and its dependencies: 

I know of no greater joy to a hunter 
and nothing in which an enthusiastic 
and passionate man may revel more 

Than a sporting-bitch with flapping ears 
and a sleek neck without a bit of fat 

Shaped like a bow, but flashing away 
like an arrow after its prey 

She follows her nose, which takes her 
to the hidden, invisible game 

Send her, if you please, after a flash of lightning— 

That flash of lightning will not escape her ! 65 

Another Christian poet from the eleventh century lived in Toledo. 
It was the originally Muslim theologian Abu ’l-Qasim Ibn Al- 
Hayyat, who after the conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI had been 
converted to Christianity. An Arabic source tells us about him that 
“For fifty years he had led a retired and pious life and had not 
trespassed once. But after the Christians had seized Toledo, he had 
the tonsure applied (literally: he had the middle of his head shaved) 
and girded up the habit. A friend spoke to him about this, and said: 
What has happened to your powers of judgement? ’ He replied: ‘I 
only did this after my powers of judgement had reached full maturi- 
ty!’ He then recited a poem from which the following stanzas have 
been taken: 

He changed colour like a real chameleon 
and beheld the world with eyes wide open 

Each of us refers to the Merciful with the front of his body 

and gives evidence of Him openly and from an innermost conviction 


3 ^ Ai-Mugrib, ed. Shawql Dayf, vol. 1, p. 269; Al-Maqqarl Analectes, vol. 2, 
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Of a religion which denies my Creator 
I would never have embraced the principles. 

The Arabic source quoted also adds to this that King Alfonso VI 
made use of the services of Abu ’l-Qasim Ibn Al-Khayyat by having 
him draw up a threatening letter addressed to the ruler of Seville, 
the already mentioned Al-Mu c tamid Ibn c Abbad . 66 

The Twelfth Century 

After the deportation of the Andalusian Christians to North- Africa 
the centre of Christian Arabic literature was shifted to Christian 
Toledo. In this period of the Reconquista and the Crusades some 
text^ aimed at fighting Islam were written, in Toledo, by Christian 
authors in Arabic . 67 Other Arabic examples of Christian-Islamic 
polemics are the threatening letters sent by Christian kings to Isla- 
mic rulers in Al-Andalus and in North Africa. A number of these 
letters have been preserved in Arabic chronicles . 68 In my opinion 
the date to be assigned to the Arabic annotations made in several La- 
tin manuscripts in Visigothic script must also go back to this period. 
They bear witness to the serious study of Latin texts made by 
Arabophonic Christians. The same applies to the Latin- Arabic glos- 
sary in the Leiden University library, which according to an Arabic 
annotation was copied in Toledo on behalf of a Mozarab Christian 
called Jibriyan ibn c Isa ibn Abl Hujaj. In this annotation the glos- 
sary is mentioned by the title of Kitab al-Shuruh , which is the literal 
translation of Liber Glossarium . 69 In this glossary we also find all 
kinds of Arabic translations of Latin texts, such as that of the Liber 
Etymologiarum by Isidorus of Seville, of the Gospels by Ishaq ibn 
Balashk and of the Psalms by Hafs ibn Albar Al-Qutl . 70 This, from 
a cultural-historical point of view, highly valuable document, com- 
prises the tail-piece of the Christian Arabic literature of Spain, as 
known to us from the sources. 


66 lb ., vol. 2, 22. 

67 Cf. van Koningsveld, La apologia de Al-Kindx en la Espana del siglo XII (1989). 

68 E.g. in the anonymous manuscript Al-Hulal al-mawshiyya ft dhikr al-akhbar al- 
marrakushiyya. (Ed. Zakkar-Zimama, Casablanca 1979); cf. McKay and Benaboud, 
Alfonso VI 91979); id., Yet again Alfonso VI (1984). 

69 Van Koningsveld, Glossary , 38-9. 

78 lb ., 61-5. 
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The Arabic Collectio Conciliorum 

To what period does the Arabic version of the Collectio Conciliorum go 
back? It should before all else be noted that we know this version 
from only three sources. First of all from some references made by 
the already mentioned Muslim author, “ Al-QurtubF 9 , from the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. In reflecting upon baptism, he 
first of all quotes ‘ ‘ the letter from Bishop Leon to the Bishops of Sici- 
ly' \ This passage can be found literally in Liber IV titulus 24 of the 
Arabic Conciliar manuscript of the Escorial. The same applies to 
some quotes pertaining to homosexuality, incest, sodomy and man- 
slaughter. 71 Al-QurtubI refers to the Arabic Collectio Conciliorum as 
“their books with respect to the fiqh”. (Fiqh in Islam is the doctrine 
of religious law). He calls the precepts which he quotes from the Col - 
lectio , qawanin, “canons”. In some introductory remarks he says: 

Know that these people (i.e. the Christians) have made qawanin for 
themselves, about which they have agreed and which bind them 
together, without actually the rightness of such qawanin having been 
founded on the authority of the Tawrat (the Old Testament) or of the 
Injfl (the Gospels). Whosoever amongst them acts against such qawan - 
in they at times call a heretic, at other times an infidel. It is a sin with 
them to step outside (of the boundaries) of such qawanin. These sins, 
moreover, are subdivided into unforgivable and forgivable sins. 
When they forgive the sin of one of them they allow him to enter the 
church and to participate in holy mass. If they do not forgive him, 
however, they remove him from the church, cast him out and threaten 
him. Neither do they accept his (testimony as) proof. They demand 
atonement and that atonement is determined according to what their 
priests think proper and consider in compliance with their purpose. 
At times they oblige the sinner to render a service to the church, at 
other times they keep him from entering the church but force him to 
stand outside (of the church) as some kind of humiliation. This may 
last for years. Sometimes he must pay a sum of money either to their 
king or to them, or to their churches . 72 

It is clear that Al-QurtubI refers here to the Arabic translation of the 
Councils, even though he refrains from mentioning the Arabic title. 
The title of the Arabic version may however be deduced from the 


71 QurtubI, flam, 403-407; Biblioteca Nacional Madrid MSS 4877 (copy of the 
Arabic conciliar manuscript by Casiri) fols. 197a sq. (Liber 5, tit. 17); 194 bis a 
sq. (Liber 5, tit. 12); 195b; 199a (Liber 5, tit. 17); 198 bis b (Liber 5, tit. 16). 

72 flam, 405: Mas 3 ala fi ghufran al-asaqifa wa-’l-qisslsln dhunub al-mudhnibln 
wa-khtira c ihim al-kaffara li-’l- c asm”. 
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manuscript of the Escorial. In it we find on fo. 229a: “Beginning of 
the fourth book of Al-Qanun' ’ ; on fol. 307b, “end of the sixth volume 
of Al-Qanun al-muqaddas” ; on fol. 333b, in a copied colophon, we fur- 
thermore read: “I, Vincentius, the sinful priest and servant of the 
servants of Christ have completed this eighth volume oi Al-Qanun al- 
muqaddas”; finally, on fol. 433b: “End of the tenth volume of Al- 
Qanun al-muqaddas”. Based on this information one may, in my 
opinion, safely assume that the Arabic version bears the title: ( kitab ) 
Al-Qanun al-muqaddas, the “Book of the Holy Canon”. An alterna- 
tive is: (Kitab) al-qawamn al-muqaddasa, “Book of the Holy Canons . 
The Andalusian scholar Ibn Hazm, who died in 1064, refers, in his 
History of Religions, also to the Arabic Conciliar decrees. He talks 
about “the books dealing with the major Councils of patriarchs and 
bishops and their minor Councils, as well as with their Canon Law, 
as it has been laid down in their rules of law issued by King Rodrigo 
and applied by the Christian from Al-Andalus”. 73 Based on this we 
may conclude that the Arabic Liber Canonum was already circulating 
in Al-Andalus in the former half of the eleventh century , also among 
Muslims. The fact that the Arabic text was distributed on a wide 
scale may also be deduced from the fragments preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives in Lisbon. These contain some passages from the 
first of a total of ten Libri , 74 

Contrary to what has been claimed by previous authors, the 
Escorial manuscript is not dated. However, it does contains, at the 
end of the seventh and the eighth Libri, the texts of colophons copied 
from earlier manuscripts. These colophons are dated 16 October, 
1087 Era (i.e. 1049 A.D.), and “11 March” (no year) respec- 
tively. 75 The colophon following Liber 8 refers to a manuscript co- 
pied on sheets of paper. 76 The manuscript of the Escorial, on the 
other hand, was copied on sheets of parchment. In this colophon 
several other manuscripts of this work are moreover mentioned. 
The writer states that he hopes to acquire an extra copy in order to 
correct the defects of his own. 77 From this it appears that by 1049 
our text had become widely distributed. 


73 Ibn Hazm, Al-Fisal, vol. 2, p. 3. 

7^ Liber I, tit. 21, 22, 23, 24 and 27; cf. Blanco, pp. 114-5. 

73 Fols. 333a and 394. _ , ... , 

76 “Wa- 3 shtaraytu lahu nahwa mi 3 a wa-khamsin waraqa mm al-kaghid (to 1 - 

77 ^‘Hatta nuqabilahu bi-ghayrihi in sha 3 a ’llah. Fa-in wajadtuhu naqis shay 3 
akmaltuhu wa-ba c athtu bihi ilayka” (ibidem). 
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The translator of this Arabic version is unknown. Paying atten- 
tion to the nature of the idiomatic usage, we notice that it is as much 
like the language we have encountered in Ishaq ibn Balashk’s 
Gospel translations of 946 as two peas in a pod. Just like the Gospels, 
the ten Libri were indicated by means of the word Mushaf, which has 
a typically Islamic colour and is specifically used for the Koran. Just 
as in the case of the Gospels, the Libri of Kitab al-Qanun al-muqaddas 
start with the Islamic basmala : “In the name of the Lord, the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful”. Now and again we also find typically 
Islamic prayers, such as: “God is sufficient to me. Truly, He is an 
excellent Guardian!” The typically Christian terms, on the other 
hand, such as, for example, the names of Church offices, have been 
left untranslated and were only arabicized as to form, as has been 
rightly noted by Simonet in his Glosano. The historico-cultural sig- 
nificance of the Arabic Council tranlsation is that it indeed presents 
a text which is accessible to both Muslims and Christians, not only 
from a purely linguistic point of view, but also in a cultural and a 
religious sense. Just as in the case of Ishaq’s translation of the 
Gospels and Asbagh ibn Nabil’s translation of Orosius, the spirit 
pervading this translation is that of the peaceful coexistence of Islam 
and Christianity, under Arab rule. This is the spirit of the reign of 
Caliph Al-Hakam II Al-Mustansir bi-’llah who indeed held broad- 
minded views ol scholarship and was deeply interested in the culture 
and history, also of his non-Muslim subjects. Already during the 
reign of Al-Mansur ibn Abl c Amir the wind in Cordoba was, in this 
respect, blowing from a different quarter. The manuscripts of classi- 
cal scholarship which Al-Hakam II had collected so diligently were 
dumped underneath stones in a well, and it was that same Al- 
Mansur who, in 997, had the big church of Saint James of Com- 
postella destroyed. 78 I believe, therefore, that the conciliar transla- 
tion was realized during the reign of Al-Hakam. Possibly a man like 
Bishop Recemundo, alias Rabl c ibn Zayd, may also have had a hand 
in this. My dating of this translation may well be verified by compar- 
ing the translation techniques applied in the translations of the 
Gospels , of Orosius, and of the Councils. These techniques, I believe, 
are to a large extent of a homogenous nature. I therefore incline to 
evaluate the Collectio Conciliorum as a historical memorial to the sym- 


78 Cf. Levi-Proven^al, Histoire , vol. 2, 218, 233. 
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biosis between Islam and Christianity, dating from one of the rare 
periods of peaceful coexistence experienced in the relations between 
Islam and Christianity in the course of the history of Medieval 
Spain. 79 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF MEDIEVAL THEMES IN 
MODERN CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DISCUSSION IN EGYPT 

Hugh Goddard 

Introduction 

The title of this paper indicates immediately that its subject-matter 
is rather different from the main body of material under discussion 
at the symposium, mainly because it is concerned with material 
from the modern rather than the Abbasid period, but also because 
it is concerned more with material by Muslim than by Christian 
authors. Yet because the groundwork of much discussion in the 
modern period was laid in the Abbasid period it is useful to leap 
across the centuries and see to what extent more recent material 
reproduces some of the features of that period and to what extent 
new themes have emerged, and also to leap across barriers between 
communities in order to discern the thoughts of Muslim writers. 

Outline of Medieval Themes 

Before proceeding to the modern material, however, it is necessary 
to outline my scheme of themes which dominated medieval discus- 
sion. No great authority is claimed for this, as it is simply one of a 
number of options, but my suggestion is that five major subjects 
were discussed, some of which were further sub-divided. 

1. Jesus/Christology 

Within this most important theme there were two sub-themes: 

a. Jesus’ identity (the question of who is, or was, Jesus; questions 
of his divine and/or human natures; discussion of Incarnation). 

b. Jesus’ function (the questions of his task and purpose on earth, 
including discussion of the crucifixion and of any idea of redemp- 
tion. Very importantly this also included a very positive stream of 
thought within the Islamic community, that which saw Jesus sig- 
nificance as lying in his function as teacher and example, charac- 
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teristics which were emphasized in the ShI c T tradition and among the 
Sufis). 

2. The Trinity 

This, too, was a repeated area of discussion, focusing on the credi- 
bility or otherwise of the doctrine. Christian apologists for the idea 
of Trinity often attempted to link discussion of it to Muslim discus- 
sion of the question of God’s attributes. 

3. The Bible: Christian (and Jewish) Scriptures 
Here again there are two sub-themes: 

a. Textual authenticity (the question of tahnf (corruption) of the 
Biblical text, and in particular whether the corruption lay in the text 
itself or in the interpretation of the text). 

b. References to Muhammad (the question of whether or not 
there are references in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures to the 
coming of Muhammad). 

Clearly there was some considerable tension between these two 
sub-themes, in that those who sought to find references to 
Muhammad in the Bible (sub-theme b.) used, and thus implicitly 
accepted the value of what other writers (sub-theme a.) rejected. 

4. Christians 

Here the discussion was of a more practical nature, concerning the 
position of Christians (and also Jews) within Islamic society, the 
question of dimmis (protected minorities) and ahl al-kitab (people of 
the book). In particular, were the Christians to be viewed as 
“nearest to the believers” (Qur’an 5:82) or “to be brought low as 
unbelievers” (Qur’an 9:29)? Both these positions were capable of 
justification with reference to the Qur'an. 

5. The historical corruption of Christianity 

This argument, as represented in, for example, the writings of c Abd 
al-Jabbar, was slightly later in emerging than some of the earlier 
themes, and it centred on where and when exactly the Christian 
community went astray from the original message of Jesus. Paul and 
Constantine were presented as the main agents of this corruption by 
c Abd al-Jabbar, who was thus able to draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween original Christianity and the later Christian communities still 
extant in Islamic times. 
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Clearly these five themes were by no means separate and discrete 
areas of discussion, for there was much inter-linking and cross- 
fertilizing between them, but they may serve as a workable scheme 
upon which to base analysis of more modern material. 

Modern Egyptian Christian-Muslim discussion 

The main question which this section of the paper will attempt to 
answer is whether these medieval patterns are reproduced m 
modern Egyptian discussion or whether there is change and signifi- 
cant development. The material upon which discussion of the ques- 
tion will be based is 65 books published in Cairo between 1940 and 
1980, and available in Cairo bookshops at the end of that period. 

The first part of the answer must be that all the medieval themes 
outlined above are indeed reproduced in modern Egyptian discus- 
sion by Muslim authors. In a rough breakdown of the material, the 
largest number of books, significantly, fits into category five of the 
scheme above, that is the historical corruption of Christianity. This 
is thus the main theme of modern Muslim discussion, and 12 books 
(Nos. 1, 6, 9, 19, 30, 35, 36, 51, 57, 58, 60 and 62) fit into this 
category, though they may include discussion of other themes too. 
In addition, there are the following other studies on medieval 
themes: 

Theme la, one modern study (no. 43) on the Incarnation. 

Theme 2, two modern studies (Nos. 42 and 52) on the Trinity. 
[Additionally, linking themes 1 and 2, there is one modern study on 
God (No. 53)] 

Theme 3a, five modern studies (Nos. 5, 16, 34, 40 and 65) on 
the Bible, which suggest its corruption by varying methods and to 
varying extents. 

Theme 3b, four modern studies (Nos. 1 1 , 54, 59 and 61) on prophe- 
cies of Muhammad in the Bible. 

Theme 4, five modern studies (Nos. 8, 20, 21, 33 and 46) on the 
position of Christians, or more generally on the inter-relationship of 
Christians and Muslims, some being more iremcal than others. 


1 Authors, titles, publishers and dates of publication are listed in an Appendix 
to this paper, in alphabetical order of author. During the rest of this paper reference 
will be made to the numbers of the books as listed in that Appendix For an anno- 
tated bibliography of the 65 books, see The Muslim World, 80 (1990), pp. 251-277. 
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In addition there are three books (No. 7 (on angels and revelation), 
and Nos 22 and 56 (on a variety of themes)) which are broadly 
traditional, if not medieval, in style and content. Altogether then 
these studies make up a total of thirty-three books, or just over half 
the total. It is therefore the remaining thirty-two books which are in 
many ways the most interesting. 

Firstly, however, there is another question which must be asked 
regarding the books to which reference has already been made 
namely how does modern discussion of these themes compare with 
medieval. Even if, m other words, the themes are the same, is the 
treatment of the themes different at all? The main answer here must 
e that much of the modern Egyptian material is similar in content 
and style to the medieval material, concentrating, for example, on 
the irrationality of Christian beliefs, and the change and develop- 
ment which has taken place with reference to both beliefs and prac- 
tices during the course of Christian history. 

There are, however, some significant differences between the 
medieval and the modern discussions, and of these the most impor- 
tant are two new influences which can be discerned in the modern 
material. 

t , T ? Q e , first is material originating from the Indian subcontinent in 
t f u C ^ ntury> as P art of the Muslim reaction to the attacks upon 
Islam by Protestant missionaries such as K.G. Pfander. The most 
influential single work of this type is the reply to Pfander’ s work 
Mizan al-haqq { the balance of truth) by Rahmatullah al-KairanawI 
-Hindi, entitled Izhar al-haqq (the demonstration of truth). 2 Two 
Arabic editions of this work, with substantial introductions by the 
editors appcRred m Cairo during the course of the 1970’s. (Nos 19 

The second new influence on modern material is that of transla- 
tions from the West. This is related to the 19th century material in 


the work Le“ k rPotei?“M U r° r -^ d circumstanc « * the composition of 
pf'!, ' See AA - Pow r eU Maulana Rahmat Allah al-KairanawI and Muslim- 

3 It should be noted that Pfander’s Mizan al-haqq, in its Arabic version has also 

tlESV $ hrl!,ian pub “" s hou ”’ * r ° bM y » *= 

tion ^ w j-.’ ^ n t d CV , en more recentl y. the four volumes of an English transla- 
1989-90)" m ' S hhaTal ' haqq have been Published in London (Ta-Ha publishers, 
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that one of the ways in which al-Hindl was able to discomfort 
Pfander was through his knowledge of Western critical studies of the 
Bible and of Christian doctrine in the Patristic period, of which 
Pfander was completely ignorant. But whereas in the 19th century 
western publications became known through the individual studies 
of Muslim scholars, in the 20th century western publications have 
become more widely known among Muslims as a result of their 
translation into Muslim languages. One of the earliest examples of 
this process is the Gospel of Barnabas, first published in Europe in a 
critical edition and translation into English by Lonsdale and Laura 
Rag g in 1907 (Oxford University Press) and then translated into 
Arabic by Rashid Rida and his associates in Cairo within a year, 
with translations into other Muslim languages following shortly 
afterwards. 4 More recently The Myth of God Incarnate (ed. J. Hick), 
with its suggestive title in the context of Christian-Muslim discus- 
sion, published in 1977 (SCM Press), was also translated into 
Arabic in Cairo. The translation appeared in print in the 1980’s. 5 

Now let us turn to the remaining books not yet discussed. Some 
of these are interesting and not unsympathetic studies of Christi- 
anity in general, or of particular aspects of it and its relationship with 
Islam. Thus Nos. 24 and 32 look at the new idea of dialogue between 
the two faiths; Nos. 14 and 44 are studies of individuals who are of 
some importance within the Christian tradition, namely Mary and 
John the Baptist; No. 18 is an interesting comparison of Jesus and 
C A1I, Nos. 48 and 49 contain some valuable discussion of love and 
non-violence, and of the significance of suffering; Nos. 23 and 25 in- 
clude material on Christianity’s interaction with philosophical 
thought, in the medieval and modern periods; Nos. 13, 39 and 41 


4 I have not been able to find a copy of the original Arabic translation in order 
to check its date of publication, but the refutation of the “Gospel* * (in Arabic) by 
W.H.T. Gairdner and Salim c Abd al-Ahad was first published (in Cairo) in 1907. 
Two Urdu translations of the Gospel (based on the Arabic) were produced in 1916, 
and there have also been translations into Persian and Indonesian. On the Gospel 
of Barnabas see J. Slomp, “The Gospel in Dispute” in Islamochristiana , 4 (1978) 
pp. 67-111, and D. Sox, The Gospel of Barnabas , London, 1984. 

5 I have not yet seen a copy of the translation, but am reliably informed that it 
has appeared. One of the prime movers in the project to translate the book, whom 
I met in 1979, was the author of one of the books about the historical corruption 
of Christianity (No. 6), which has now, in turn, been translated into English and 
published in Egypt (in 1985) by the same publishers as produced the Arabic edition 
of his work. 
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contain significant remarks on Christianity in the course of reflec- 
tions on wider contemporary issues; and then there are some in- 
teresting pieces of literary work, which include a short piece of 
drama on the idea of incarnation (No. 47), and a collection of poetry 
and some short stories which muse on the relationships between 
Christians and Muslims (Nos. 63, 21, 2ii and 38ii). 

There are then three new themes which are discussed by a num- 
ber of different works. One of these is fairly critical, and the remain- 
ing two are more positive in their insights concerning Christianity. 
The more critical one centres on discussion of imperialism, mission 
and Orientalism, which are presented as a kind of unholy alliance 
working together over the course of the last two centuries to subvert 
the world and faith of Islam. There are five studies of this theme 
(Nos. 10, 15, 17, 31 and 55). Egyptian works on this subject build 
upon a work first published in the Lebanon in 1953, on mission and 
imperialism, 6 but they also then develop it via the addition of dis- 
cussion of Orientalism, and this is the Egyptian contribution to this 
theme. 

By far the most interesting, however, are the remaining works 
(Nos. 2iii, 3, 4, 12, 26, 27, 28, 29, 37, 38i, 45, 50 and 64). Here we 
have completely new material that goes beyond the medieval materi- 
al in content, style and intention, and is more full of insight and 
empathy than any of the material discussed so far. Two main themes 
can be found in this more positive material. 

The first is essentially biography of Jesus. A number of works 
have appeared which loosely fit into this category, and which open 
up new ground (Nos. 12, 50 and 64). To some extent this is a de- 
velopment of theme lb of the medieval themes, on the function of 
Jesus, as these modern biographies concentrate on Jesus as teacher 
and example. They are not therefore utterly new, but they do quote 
explicitly from the New Testament, particularly from the Sermon 
on the Mount and the sayings of Jesus concerning the kingdom of 
God, and in the case of one biography, that of al- c Aqqad, (No. 12), 
a recognizably “critical” (in the technical sense of the word) ap- 
proach to the biography is adopted, making use of the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, for example, and thus breaking new ground. 


6 Mustafa Halid! and ‘Umar Farruh, Al-tabshlr wa’l-istf-mar fi’l-bilad al-’-ara- 
biyyah (mission and imperialism in the Arab world), Al-maktabah al- c asriyyah 
h l-tiba c ah wa’l-nasr (Beirut), 1953. 
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The second, and this is utterly new, centres around the symbolism 
of the cross. A number of works, (Nos. 2iii, 3, 4, 26, 37 and 45) in- 
cluding plays, novels, short stories and poems, as well as scholarly 
articles dwell on this theme, and are united in that they all discern 
positive significance in the cross as a symbol. They are not therefore 
making statements about the historical significance of the cross; 
rather they are using it as a metaphor, but the choice of the cross for 
this purpose is extremely significant. Even though these works are 
works of fiction, rather than works of “theology” or explicit studies 
of Christianity, they are of considerable interest in that they recog- 
nize the significance of the cross firstly as an indication of the extent 
of the human capacity for evil, and secondly as a powerful symbol 
of suffering for those who themselves suffer. These points are by no 
means restricted to Egyptian writings as there are a number of 
parallels in, for example, Palestinian poetry, but the Egyptian 
material does provide clear evidence of breaking new ground. 

The remaining works in this more positive category (Nos. 27, 28 
and 29, by Muhammad Kamil Husayn, and No. 38i, by Najlb 
Mahfuz) again contain extremely interesting insights into particular 
aspects of Christianity, in some cases cognate to their authors’ works 
discussed above, and in other cases ranging more widely over the 
relationship between Islam and Christianity. (See, for example, No. 
29, on religion in general, and No. 27, Vol. I, pp. 74-84, a discus- 
sion of the parallels between early Christian debate about the Incar- 
nation and early Muslim debate about the createdness or otherwise 
of the Qur^an.) 


Summary 

To summarize, then, it must be said that of the material on Chris- 
tianity produced in the modern period in Egypt, that on traditional 
themes is greater in volume than that which breaks new ground. 
The material on traditional themes, however, is not simply a repro- 
duction of old arguments, for new sources are used in the discus- 
sion of those traditional themes. Additionally, new themes have 
emerged, with one adopting a more critical view of Christianity, and 
two showing a more creative and innovative approach. Material 
demonstrating this more creative approach may be less in volume 
than that on more traditional themes, but its significance is greater. 
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Concluding Remarks 


Three brief points may be made in conclusion in order to link the 



medieval and modern periods: firstly, one interesting parallel be- 
tween medieval and modern material is the role played in its produc- 
tion by converts. Four of the modern books (Nos. 10,11, 42 and 43, 
on mission and imperialism, prophecies of Muhammad, the Trinity 
and the Incarnation respectively) are by two Coptic converts to 
Islam, and a fifth (No. 16, on the Bible) is by a French convert to 
Islam, all of whom can thus be seen to be exercising a similar func- 
tion to that of writers such as C A1I Tabari and Ibn Hazm in the 
medieval period. The converts’ experience of Christianity from 
within, particularly of the activities of Christian missions, is very 
powerful indeed in making their respective cases. 

Secondly, one interesting difference between the medieval and 
the modern discussions is the one-sidedness of the discussion. In the 
modern period it has become a particularly Muslim discussion, and 
therefore where, we may ask, are the Christian apologists, the heirs 
to the tradition which made such an important contribution to 
medieval discussion? The answer lies partly in the fact that many of 
the most significant attempts at modern Christian apologetics by 
Christian authors, such as the work of Ibrahim Luqa, 7 are more 
about Islam than about Christianity. 8 While this may be a welcome 
advance on the earlier ignorance among Christians about Islam, it 
clearly does little to elucidate Christianity. 

Thirdly, with reference to the general situation in Christian- 
Muslim relations in Egypt, some attention must be given to the 
question of why it is that in Egypt the more polemical tradition of 
discussion between the adherents of the two faiths is so persistent. 
The main answer, I think, lies in simple demography, namely in the 
population balance between the Christian and Muslim communi- 
ties. In this respect Egypt is unique for two reasons: firstly the 
balance of the population is unique, in that some 85 % of the popula- 

7 See especially Al-masthiyyah Jt’l-islam (Christianity in Islam), first published in 
1938, 2nd ed., Al-Ma{ba c ah al-tijariyyah al-haditah, 1958. 

8 See, for example, NazmI Luqa, Muhammad : al-risalah wal-rasul (Muhammad, 
the message and the messenger), Dar al-kitab al-mi$ri, 1958, and Muhammad ft 
hayatihi al-haf$a (Muhammad in his personal life, 1959, reprinted Maktabat Garlb, 

1978; and Bushra Zakhar! Mlha^il Muhammad rasul allah : hakada basharat al-andjil 
(Muhammad the apostle of God — so the gospels proclaimed), c Alam al-kutub 
1972. 
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tion is Muslim, and the remaining 15% Christian. 9 Secondly, the 
Egyptian situation is unique because of the homogeneity of the two 
communities; a relatively unified Muslim community, in other 
words, encounters a relatively unified Christian community. 

What we have, therefore, in Egypt, is a minority which is big 
enough to seem threatening to the majority, a minority which is 
small enough to feel threatened by the majority, and a majority and 
a minority both of which are big enough to produce a number of hot- 
heads, to put it no more strongly than that. When this is combined 
with economic stagnation, which leads to social rivalry and competi- 
tion for scarce resources, accentuated by the fact that the population 
of Egypt is now rising by one million every eight months, there are 
major problems. It is for these reasons that the situation in Egypt in 
relationships between the communities is inflammatory, and for 
these reasons that the situation there is quite different from the situa- 
tion in, for example, North Africa, where Christians are not an issue 
for the internal political economic or social situation. In North Afri- 
ca, therefore, the measured, serious, critical study of Christianity is 
possible. In Egypt, however, I doubt whether this is a realistic 
prospect in the immediate future. This aspect of the contemporary 
Egyptian situation also suggests some interesting parallels with the 
situation in the Abbasid period, especially in the time of al- 
Mutawakkil, with his prohibition of debate between Christians and 
Muslims because of the threat posed to public order by such activi- 
ties, and his rather harsh decrees concerning the position of Christi- 
ans within society. With respect to the future this parallel perhaps 
has some rather unfortunate implications. 

Appendix 

[List, in alphabetical order of author, of all works under discussion] 

1 c Abd al- c Az!z, Mansur Husayn, Da c wat al-haqq aw al-haqiqah bayn al-masihtyyah 
wa’l-islam (The Call of Truth or the Truth between Christianity and Islam), 
Al-sarikah al-misriyyah li’l-tiba c ah, 1963. 2nd ed. (inc. commentary on replies 
to the first edition), Maktabat c Ala 3 al-DIn, 1972. (629 pp-)- 


9 The statistics are extremely unreliable on this point, but these figures are 
somewhere in the middle between the extremes which are quoted in some quarters^ 

10 There are, of course, differences within each community over a number oi 
different questions, but when compared with the situation in countries like Syria 
or Iraq, both communities are far more uniform in Egypt than in either of those 
areas. 
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2. c Abd al-Quddus, Ihsan, 

Short Stories: 

i. “Allah mahabbah” (God is love), in Al-wisadah al-haliyah, (The empty 
cushion), Dar ruz al-yusuf, 1955, pp. 89-102, translated by T.J. le Gassick 
in I am Free and other stories, General Egyptian Book Organisation, 1978 
pp. 31-44. 

ii. “Ana wa’l-sama 5 ” (Heaven and I), in Safatahu (His lips), Dar al-hilal, n.d. 
PP- 27-31 , translated in I am Free and other stories, pp. 63-69. 

iii. Martyr in Dishna , translated in I am Free and other stories, pp. 45-54. [I 
have been unable to locate the Arabic original of this story.] 

3. c Abd al-Sabur, Salah, Ma c sat al-hallaj (The tragedy of al-Hallaj), Dar al-adab, 
Beirut, 1965, (203 pp.), reprinted by Dar al-qalam, Cairo, 1966, translated by 
K.I. Semaan, “Murder in Baghdad”, Arabic translation series of the Journal of 
Arabic Literature , I, Leiden: Brill, 1972. 

4. Abd al-§abur, §alah, “Al-zill wal-§allb” (The shadow and the cross), in Aqulu 
lakum { I say to you), Dar al-adab, Beirut, 2nd ed., 1965, pp. 60-71, reprinted 
in Diwdn Salah c Abd al-Sabur (The collected works of $alah c Abd al-Sabur), 
Beirut: Dar al- c awdah, 1972, pp. 148-154, translated in Modem Arab Poets , ed. 
I.J. Boullata, Heinemann, 1976, pp. 78ff. 

5. Abd al-Wahhab, Ahmad, Israeli harrafat al-anajil (Israel corrupted the 
Gospels), Maktabat wahbah, 1972. (93 pp.). 

6. c Abd al-Wahhab, Ahmad, Al-masih fi masddir al- c aqh?.id al-masihiyyah— huldsat 
5 abhdi c ulama ? al-masihiyyah fi’l-garb (The Messiah in the sources of Christian 
beliefs— a summary of the researches of Christian scholars in the West) 
Maktabat wahbah, 1978. (327 pp). 

7. Abd al-Wahhab, Ahmad, Al-wahy wa’l-malc?ikah fi’l-yahudiyyah wa’l-masihiyyah 
wa’l-isldm (Revelation and angels in Judaism, Christianity and Islam), Dar al- 
nahcjah al- c arabiyyah, 1979. (95 pp). 

8. Abu Rayya, Mahmud, Din allah wahid — Muhammad wa’l-masih akhawan (The 
religion of God is one— Muhammad and Jesus are brothers), Dar al-karnak, 
1963, 2nd ed. Din allah wahid— c aid alsinat jam f al-rusul (The religion of God is 
one— on the tongues of all prophets), c Alam al-kutub, 1970. (174 pp). 

9. Abu Zahra, Muhammad, Muhadaratfi al-nasraniyyah (Lectures on Christiani- 
ty), first published 1942, 5th printing Dar al-fikr al- c arabl, 1977. (237 pp). 

10. Ahmad, Ibrahim Khalil, Al-istisrdq wa’l-tabshir wa-silatuhuma bi ’l-imbiraliyyah al- 
c alamiyyah (Orientalism and mission and their relation to world imperialism) 
Maktabat al-wa c y al- c arabl, 1973. (200 pp). 

1 1 . Ahmad, Ibrahim Khalil, Muhammad fi al-tawrah wa ’l-injil wa ’ 1-quFan (Muham- 
mad in the Torah, the Gospel and the Qur’an), Maktabat al-wa c y al- c arabl 
n.d. (231 pp). 

12. Al- c Aqqad, c Abbas Mahmud, c Abqariyyat al-masih (The genius of Christ), 
Makta c at dar ahbar al-yawm, 1953, (222 pp), 2nd ed, Hayat al-masih (The life 
of Christ), Dar al-hilal, 1958, (199 pp). 

13. Al- c AsmawI, Muhammad Sa c Id, Hisdd al- c aql (The harvest of reason), Dar al- 
kitab al-lubnanl, Beirut, 1974. (192 pp). 

14. Badawl, Abd al-Salam Muhammad, Maryam al-batul, (The Virgin Marv) Dar 
al-ansar, 1978. (155 pp). 

15. al-Bahl, Muhammad, Al-fikr al-isldmi al-hadith wafilatuhu bi’l-isti x mdr al-garbi 
(Modern Islamic thought and its relationship with Western imperialism), 
Maktabat wahbah, 1st printing 1957, 8th printing 1975. (552 pp). 

16. Bucaille, Maurice, Dirdsat al-kutub al-muqaddasah fi daw ’ al-rrufdrif al-hadithah (A 
study of the holy books in the light of modern knowledge), Dar al-ma c arif 
1978. (290 pp), (translated from the French). 
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17. Diyab, Mahmud, Qadayb fikriyyah wa-taqdfiyyah (Intellectual and Cultural 
Problems), Al-hay’ah al-misriyyah al- c ammah li’l-kitab, 1975. (122 pp). 

18. Fahmi, Muhammad c Arif Mustala, Yasu c al-masih wa'l-Hrridm c ali (Jesus the 
Messiah and Imam C A1I), Matb^at al-kaylanl, 1971. (135 pp). 

19. Faraj, Muhammad Kamal (ed.), Izhar al-haqq (The Demonstration of Truth), 
Al-’Ahram publications, 1978. (751 + 176 pp). 

20. FawzI, Husayn, Sindabad al-misri (The Egyptian Sinbad), Dar al-ma c arif, 1961 . 
(397 pp). 

21. al-Ghazall, Muhammad, Al-ta c assub wa’l-tasdmuh bayn al-masihiyyah wa’l-Isldm 
(Fanaticism and co-operation between Christianity and Islam), Dar al-kutub 
al-haditah, n.d. (368 pp). 

22. al-Ghazall, Muhammad, Qa&if al-haqq (Bombs of Truth), Al-maktabah al- 
c asriyyah, Beirut, n.d. (224 pp). 

23. Hanafi, Hasan, Qadayd mu c dsirah (Contemporary problems), Vol. I, Fifikrina 
al-mu c asir (On our contemporary thought), Dar al-fikr al- c arabl, 1976, (319 
pp), and Vol. II. Fi al-fikr al-garbi al-mu^ir (On comtemporary western 
thought), Dar al-fikr al- c arabl, n.d., (527 pp). 

24. Hanafi, Hasan, Religious Dialogue and Revolution — essays on Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam , Anglo- Egyptian Bookshop, 1977. (245 pp). 

25. Hanafi, Hasan, Namadij min al-falsafah al-masihiyyah fi al- c asr al-wasi( (Examples 
of Christian philosophy in the Middle Ages), 2nd printing, Anglo-Egyptian 
Bookshop, 1978. (294 pp). 

26. Husayn, Muhammad Kamil, Qaryah zalimah (An evil village), first published 
1954, 4th printing Maktabat al-nah<jah al-misriyyah, 1974, (263 pp), translat- 
ed by A.K. Cragg, City of Wrong , Djambatan, Amsterdam, 1959, and Seabury 
Press, New York, 1966. 

27. Husayn, Muhammad Kamil, Mutanawwi c at (Miscellaneous Essays), 2 vols, 
Dar al-nahdah al-misriyyah, 1958, (220 pp and 234 pp). 

See especially: 

i. Volume I, pp. 27-38, “Ahsan al-qisas” (The best of stories), translated by 
A.K. Cragg, “The Exodus: an Egyptian view”, in The Muslim World , 49 
(1959), pp. 30-40. 

ii. Volume I, pp. 74-84, “Mihnatan mutasabihatan’’ (Two Similar Trials). 

iii. Volume II, pp. 3-28, “Ma c na al-zulm fi al-qur’an al-karim” (The mean- 
ing of “zulm” in the Qur’an), translated by A.K. Cragg, “The Meaning 
of zulm in the Qur’an”, in The Muslim World , 54 (1964), pp. 4-13. 

28. Husayn, Muhammad Kamil, “Jarlmah san c a’”, (An appalling crime), first 
published in Al-Hilal, (March 1962), pp. 66-76, translated into English, under 
the title “Atrocity”, in M. Manzalaoui (ed.), Arabic Writing Today , Vol. I, The 
Short Story , American Research Centre in Egypt, 1968, pp. 54-75. 

29. Husayn, Muhammad Kamil, Al-wadi al-muqaddas (The sacred valley), Dar al- 
ma c arif, 1968, (201 pp), translated by A.K. Cragg, The Hallowed Valley , Ameri- 
can University in Cairo Press, 1977. 

30. Ibn al-Hatlb, Muhammad c Abd al-Latlf, Hadd huwa al-haqq (This is the truth), 
Al-matba c ah al-misriyyah, 1966. (95 pp). 

31 . al-Jindl, Anwar, Mawqif al-islam min al-Hlm wa } lfalsafah al-garbiyyah (The posi- 
tion of Islam with reference to Western science and philosophy), Dar al- 
i c ti§am, 1977. (29 pp). 

32. Kamil, c Abd al- c Az!z, Al-Isldm wa’l-mustaqbal (Islam and the future), Dar al- 
ma c arif, 1975. (245 pp). 

33. Khalid, Khalid Muhammad, Ma c an c ala al-tariq — Muhammad wa’l-masih 
(Together on the road — Muhammad and the Messiah), Dar al-kutub al- 
hadltah, 1958. (208 pp). 
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34. Khamls, Midhat, Rihla bayn arjb? al-kitab al-muqaddas (A journey through the ex- 
panses of the Bible), Dar al-fikr al- c arabl, 1977. (48 pp). 

35. al-Khatlb, c Abd al-Karim, Al-masih fi al-quPan wa’l-tawrah wa’l-injil (Jesus in 
the Qur’an, the Torah and the Gospel), Dar al-kutub al-hadllah, 1966. (584 

pp)- 

36. Al-Khazraji, Abu c Ubayda, Bayn al-masihiyyah wa’l-islam (Between Islam and 
Christianity), ed. Dr. Muhammad Shama, Maktabat wahbah, 1972. (432 pp). 

37. Mahfuz, Najib, Awlad haritna (The children of our quarter), serialized in Al- 
Ahram, 1959; published in book form, Dar al-adab, Beirut, 1967, (552 pp); 
translated by P. Stewart, Children of Gebelawi, Heinemann, 1981. 

38. Mahfuz, Najib, short stories: 

i. “Za c balawl” in Dunya allah (God’s world), Maktabat mi$r, 1963, pp. 157- 
174, translated by D. Johnson-Davies in Modem Arabic Short Stories , Oxford 
University Press, 1967, pp. 135-145. 

ii. “Jannat al-atfal” (Children’s Paradise), in Hammdrat al-qi\[ al-aswad (The 
Black Cat’s tavern), Maktabat mi$r, 1968, pp. 85-95, translated as “Child’s 
Paradise’ ’ , by A. Abadir and R. Allen in N. Mahfuz, God } s World , an anthol- 
ogy of short stories , Bibliotheca Islamica, Minneapolis, 1973, pp. 55-60. 

39. Mahmud, Mustafa, Allah (God), Dar al- c awdah, Beirut, 1972. (122 pp). 

40. Mahmud, Mu${afa, Al-tawrah (The Torah), Dar al-nahdah al- c arabiyyah, 
1972. (119 pp). 

41. Mahmud, Mustafa, c Asr al-qurud (The age of the monkeys), Dar al-ma c arif, 
1977, (101 pp), esp. pp. 77-85, “Hal nahnu ft akhir al-zaman?’’ (Are we at 
the end of time?). See also: “Al-masih al-dajjal” (The ugly imposter), in $abah 
al-khayr , 3 May 1979, pp. 34-39; 10 May 1979, pp. 34-39; 17 May 1979, 
pp. 34-38; and 24 May 1979, pp. 20f. 

42. Murjan, Majdl Muhammad, Allah wahid am talut? (God — one or trinity?), Dar 
al-nahdah al- c arabiyyah, 1972. (173 pp). 

43. Murjan, Majdl Muhammad, Al-masih , insan am ilah? (Jesus — man or god?), 
Dar al-nahdah al- c arabiyyah, 1975. (232 pp). 

44. Nawfal, c Abd al-Razzaq, Yuhanna al-ma c madan (John the Baptist), Dar al-sa c b, 
n.d. (144 pp). 

45. al-Nuwayhl, Muhammad, 

Articles: 

i. “Al-ilham al-shi c ri bayn al-masihiyyah wa’l-islam’’ (Poetic inspiration be- 
tween Christianity and Islam), Al-risala, no. 54, 30 July 1964. 

ii. “The religion of Islam: a presentation to Christians’’, International Review 
of Mission, 65 (1976), pp. 216-225. 

iii. “Redemption: from Christianity to Islam” , an unpublished paper private- 
ly circulated in Cairo, 1978. 

46. Qasim c Abduh Qasim, Ahl al-dimmah ft misr al-^usur al-wustd (The protected 
minorities in Egypt in the Middle Ages), Dar al-ma c arif, 1977. (231 pp). 

47. Ridwan, FathI, Ilah ragm anfihi , published as the first item in a collection of the 
same name, Cairo, 1962, translated as “A god in spite of himself \ Journal of 
Arabic Literature , 5 (1974), pp. 108-126. 

48. Ridwan, FathI, Al-harb ma c a isra?il (The war with Israel), Al-dar al-qawmiyyah 
li’l-tiba c ah wa’l-nasr, 1970. 

49. al-Sadat, Muhammad Anwar, Al-bahl c an al-dat , Cairo: Al-maktab al-mi$ri 
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XI 

AN EXHIBITION OF MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE 
A. MINGANA COLLECTION, BIRMINGHAM 

Lucy-Anne Hunt 


A selection of manuscripts, most of them illustrated, was on display 
in the Central Library of the Selly Oak Colleges during the sympo- 
sium Christian Arabic Apologetics in theAbbasid period (750-1258 ). 1 This 
selection included some of the Christian Arabic manuscripts ac- 
quired by A. Mingana during journeys made to Egypt, Sinai, Syria 
and Mesopotamia in 1924, 1925 and 1929, sponsored by Edward 
Cadbury. 2 Also shown were several Syriac, Greek and Armenian 
illustrated manuscripts and bindings from the Mingana, Rendel 
Harris and J.B.Braithwaite collections, and Islamic Arabic texts. 
These, with other manuscripts in the holdings of the Selly Oak Col- 
leges’ Library, are included in a recent survey of illustrated manu- 
scripts and bindings. 3 

During his forays to the Middle East, Mingana evidently had no 
particular concern with illustrated manuscripts. His view was that 
One does not usually look for artistic drawings in Christian Arabic 
MSS., but good geometric patterns may be seen ... and crude 
miniatures of some saints ...”.* The interest of these books 
emerges when it is seen how their ‘illustration’ broadly interpreted, 
functions as the visual counterpart to the text. As such they repre- 
sent a precious aspects of the religious and cultural life of the Chris- 


tudy and photography of the manuscripts was undertaken through the 
° f Sdly ^eges Librar y Committee. I am also grateful for the 
helpful assistance provided by the library staff, especially M. Nielsen and P 

Fr KhV" the , m 2, Untmg of , the exhlbition and the production of the handlist, 
rr rLn. oamir kindly gave advice on some of the texts. 

A A A *,f Mingana ’ °f the Magana Collection of Manuscripts , II, Christian 

iht l ^ an Z Cnpt5 Ti Addltt °nal Syriac Manuscripts, (Cambridge, 1936), p. v, stating 
that the additional Syriac manuscripts were acquired after 1933. 

4 eduled a PP ear m the journal Manuscripts of the Middle East (Leiden) 

4 Mingana, Christian Arabic Manuscripts, p. vi. 


tian east. Three manuscripts displayed may be taken as examples to 
demonstrate this. 

Fig. 1, of M. Chr. Arab. 93 [Cat. 43] fol. 5v. reproduces the be- 
ginning of the Arabic version of a treatise on repentance attributed 
to St. Ephrem. This is from a section of a manuscript of Spiritual 
and Ethical Treatises, translated from the Greek, produced in 885 
A.D. at Mar Saba at the request of Anba Ishaq for the monastery 
of Mount Sinai. 5 An invocation, with the title of the treatise, is 
marked to assist the reader with a chevron design which divides the 
discourse from the preceding one. An enlarged dot, like a simplified 
‘coronis’ paragraph mark, directs the eye to the new text, further 
emphasised by the dotted line under the opening phrase. Similar 
visual dues are common in other medieval eastern Christian 
manuscripts, especially Coptic. 6 Highlighting of the initial words of 
the text to assist in recitation appears in Qur’an manuscripts of the 
same date. Fig. 2 reproduces a bifolium of a fragmentary third cen- 
tury A. H. /ninth century A.D. Qur^an in Kufic script on vellum (M. 
Ar. Isl. 1563, [Cat 1]). The opening words of the new surah (surah 
16) are gilded. 7 

An important manuscript in the Mingana collection is a Coptic- 
Arabic Ritual of Consecration of a new church (M. Chr,. Arab. 61 
[Cat 22]) dated 1308 A.D. Its decoration includes a cross fron- 
tispiece (Fig. 3) preceding the text of the consecration of the altar. 8 


5 Mingana, Christian Arabic Manuscripts , pp. ^57fT (no. 43). For the reconstruc- 
tion of the eight Birmingham folios with MS Strassbourg or. 4226 and Leningrad 
folios, and their date, see Kh. Samir and P. Yousif, “La version arabe de la 
troisieme demonstration d’Aphrahat (sur le jeune),” in Kh. Samir (ed.) Actes du 
deuxieme congres international d’ etudes arabes chretiennes (Oosterhesselen, septembre 
1984) (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 226) (Rome, 1986), pp. 3 If with references. 

6 T. Petersen, “The Paragraph Mark in Coptic Illuminated Ornament/’ in D. 
Miner (ed.), Studies in Art and Literature for Belle Da Costa Greene , (Princeton, 1954), 
pp. 295-330; N.S.H. Jansma, Omements des manuscrits copies du monastere blanc , 
(Groningen, 1973), passim. 

7 D. Hopwood (ed.), Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts , IV, Islamic 
Arabic Manuscripts, (Oxford, 1963, rpt, Zug, 1985), If, no. 1 refers to the red and 
brown diacritical marks as being partly by a later hand. For a parallel, see M. 
Lings, The Quranic Art of Calligraphy and Illumination , World of Islam Festival Trust, 
(London, 1976), p. 18 with PI. 2. 

8 Mingana, Christian Arabic Manuscripts , no, 22 (Coptic-Arabic 2). The text is 
used in G. Homer, The Service of Consecration of a Church , (London, 1902), passim. 
The cross in Christian texts of the eighth to ninth centuries is discussed in the paper 
by M. Swanson, “The Cross of Christ in the earliest Melkite Apologies,” else- 
where in this volume. 
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Fig. 1. MS. Mingana Chr. Arab, 93 [Cat. 43], fol. 5v, Treatise on Repentance 
attributed to St. Ephrem. 
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. Mingana Ar. Isl. 1563 [Cat. 1], Qur D an, 
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Fig. 4. MS. Mingana Syr. 560 [Cat. 560]. Tooled binding of Gospel Book. 
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This ritual presence of the sign of the cross complements its position- 
mg on the carved carriers of wood which separate the sanctuary or 
hmkal, from the nave of Coptic churches. Two pairs of intricately 
carved cross panels headed the screen doors constructed before the 
Baptismal chapel of al-Mu c allaqah, the Hanging Church, in Old 
airo in 1301-2. The more general appearance of crosses on the 
binding of easier Christian books is attested by a later example in 
the Mingana collection, the Syriac Gospels M. Syr 560 [Cat 5601 
(Fig. 4) dated 1491 A.D. 10 These examples attest to the symbolic 
focus of the cross within the liturgical furnishings and books of the 
eastern churches. Illustrated manuscripts and bindings, then, con- 
tribute to the importance of the Mingana collection. 


JLi'r ' ' HUn c <<ThC ^' MuCalla 9 ah Doors Reconstructed: An Early Four- 
1 989) h pp n 6 U i r -77 SanCtUary SCreCn fr0m ° ld Cairo >” Gesta > XXVIII/1, (New York, 

Milhn'r //* r M °rT ry ° f St Ge ° rge and St - Abel: A - Mingana, Catalogue of the 
1933) 1039 ° f ManUSCnptS ' r > S y rtac and Garshuni Manuscripts, (Cambridge, 
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